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The  foliowiiig  work  contains  sketclies  ef  fhe 
lives  and  characters  of  many  of  those  deceased  he- 
roes and  statesmen,  distinguished  in  the  cabinet  or 
the  field,  during  the  great  and  memorable  contest 
which  gave  freedom  and  independence  to  America, 
and  established  a  government  on  principles  un- 
known to  tiie  old  world,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  It  is  intended  to  perpetuate  as  well  the 
names  as  the  conduct  of  many  of  those  distinguish- 
ed men,  wltose  wisdom  and  valour  gave  liberty 
and  independence  to  our  country;  in  order  that  all, 
and  particularhj  our  ijouth,  may  become  acquaint- 
ed witli  the  characters  and  services  of  those  to 
whom,  under  Providence,  we  owe  our  existence  as 
a  nation.  The  talents,  the  virtues,  and  the  pub- 
lic services,  of  those  heroes,  sages,  and  patriots,  of 
tiie  revolution,  should  be  impressed,  as  early  as 
possible,  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  rising- 
generation,  and  of  the  generations  tiiat  are  to  come 
after  them,  and  every  endeavour  to  rescue  from 
oblivion,  the  men  who  distinguished  themselves, 
in  that  eventful  period,  is  worthy  of  encoarage- 
ment,  perhaps  of  praise.  Garden,  in  his  Anecdotes 
of  the  American  revolution,  says,  ''viith  such  in- 
stances of  every  public  and  private  virtue,  as  the 
history  of  our  own  country  affords,  it  is  a  serious  er- 
ror in  our  system  of  education,  that  our  youth  re- 
3  ceive  their  Jirst  ideas  of  patriotic  excellence  from 
i^  the  annals  of  other  nations.  Familiar  witli  the/ 
achievements  of  the  heroes  of  ancient  times,  the 
virtues  and  services  of  the  worthies  of  their  own 
country,  are  seldom  or  but  imperfectly  known. 
hi  ISext  to  their  duty  towards  God,  there  is  not  a  pa- 
■^  rent  who  ought  not  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
his  children  the  devotion  which  is  due  to  their 
country;  and  how  can  this  be  more  effectually  done 
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than  to  keep  in  theii*  view  from  the  first  dawn  of 
reason,  the  virtues  which  have  raised  the  hcnefac- 
tors  of  tlieir  country  to  immortality." 

"The  American  revohition  constitutes  one  of  the 
epodis  from  which  will  be  dated  a  vast  ameliora- 
tion in  the  destiny  of  man;  and  the  lame  of  many 
illustrious  men  who  were  engaged  in  its  cause,  will 
continually  Increase  as  the  operation  of  its  conse- 
<juences  is  extended.  Their  talents  and  virtues 
were  exhibited  in  the  senate  or  the  camp,  in  the 
forum  or  the  field,  with  undaunted  zeal  and  heroic 
constancy.  They  were  courageous,  moderate, 
plain,  and  incorruptible.  They  were  iutbued  with 
a  deep  sense  of  religion,  which  guided  and  guaran- 
teed all  tlieir  conduct.  They  were  of  unyielding 
jM'iuciides,  which  made  them  the  ornaments  of  their 
own  age,  and  will  secure  to  them  the  admiration 
of  posterity. 

*•  No  study  can  be  more  useful  to  the  ingenuous 
youth  of  the  United  States,  than  that  of  their  own 
liistory,  nor  any  cxaniple  more  intoivsting  or  more 
safe  for  their  contemplation,  than  those  of  the  great 
foundei*s  of  the  i-epublic.  Yet,  it  is  fc;ii*ed  that  this 
de])ariment  is  too  much  neglected  by  them,  or  only 
superficially  examined.  There  are  (ortain  scnti- 
jncnts  indeed,  that  arc  learned  by  rote,  while  a  few 
prominent  names  and  facts  are  known  and  repeat- 
ed exclusiv»  ly.  Wjjen  a  well  known  foreign  jour- 
nal, in  all  the  triumph  of  insolent  ignorance,  asked, 
'■'^vho  Patrick  Jlenry  iriis/'*  we  only  smiled  at  its 
impertinence.  But  are  \\q  entirely  exempt  from 
;!ie  rejjroach  of  neglecting  our  own  annals,  for  less 
^aluable  history:*** 

Of  those  who  took  part  in  the  revolution,  it  has 
been  emphatically  said,  '* there  were  giants  in 
t!iese  days."  Wc  would  implant  tluir  memory  in 
the  hearts  of  our  children,  to  be  lianded  down  to 
Vieir  children,  in  proud  remembrance,  of  the  virtues 

*  Tndor's  life  of  Otis. 
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ajid  talents  of  men  who  never  iiad  their  superiors. 
^'  Never,"  says  the  elegant  biographer  of  the  elo- 
quent Patrick  Henry,  'in  any  country  or  in  any 
age,  (lid  there  exist,  a  race  of  men,  whose  souls 
w^ere  better  fitted  to  endure  the  trial.  Patient  in 
suffering,  firm  in  adversity,  calm  and  collected 
amidst  the  dangers  which  pressed  around  them, 
cool  in  council,  and  brave  in  battle,  they  were  wor- 
thy of  tlie  cause,  and  the  cause  was  worthy  af  them.' 
In  contemplating  the  characters  of  such  men,  our 
youth  will  have  before  them,  models  of  every  public 
and  private  virtue.  Here  he  who  is  ambitious  of 
acting  a  distinguished  part  in  -the  cabinet,  may 
learu  to  imitate  a  Franklin,  a  Henry,  an  Adams, 
a  Hancock,  and  others.  Here  the  soldier,  whose 
ambition  is  patriotism  and  glory,  may  be  stimula- 
ted to  acquire  the  laurels  gained  by  a  Washington, 
a  Greene,  a  Montgomery,  a  Wayne,  a  Warren,  a 
Gates,  and  their  compatriots^  And  here  the  sea- 
man may  dwell  with  deliglit  and  satisfaction,  on 
the  heroic  actions  of  a  Biddle  and  others.  It  has 
been  well  observed  that  from  the  galaxy  of  great- 
ness displayed  in  our  revolution,  many  a  subse- 
quent rising  star  in  our  firmament  of  glory  has  bor- 
rowed much  of  its  splendour.  The  recital  of  the 
deeds  of  the  heroes  of '76,  has  a  fascinating  influ- 
ence over  tlie  mind  of  the  hearer.  The  child  is  be- 
guiled of  its  tears  in  listening  to  the  enraptured 
tales  of  other  times;  the  youth  feels  all  the  influence 
of  patriotic  fervour  and  heroic  ardour;  and  ma- 
turer  age  may  ba  taught,  by  th«ir  example,  how  to 
love  and  serve  their  country.  Nor  will  the  peru- 
sal of  the  rare  and  valuable  state  papers,  now  pub- 
lished, setting  forth  the  causes  of  the  separation 
from  the  mother  country,  be  less  instructive.  From 
them  we  learn  the  true  principles'of  government, 
"  which  was  instituted  to  protect  man  in  liis  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  deriving  it& 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed," 
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Tlic  introduction  contains  a  succinct  account  of 
the  events  uliicli  led  to  the  ru]»tuiv  betNvceii  (ii-eat 
JBi'itain  and  her  then  cohniies.  The  declaration  of 
1775.  and  the  other  pajM'i's  whicli  emanated  from 
congress,  during  the  revolutionai-y  contest,  contain 
the  manful  remonstrances  of  freemen  against  op- 
pression: an  elegant  and  eloijuent  expositiotiof  tin? 
rights  of  the  ])eople.  and  of  tiie  causes  whicli  iin- 
pelled  our  fiithers  to  the  separation.  The  biogra- 
phies of  the  sages  and  heroes,  contain  much  in- 
structive liistorv  of  the  revolution;  calrulated  to 
inrite  the  young,  instruct  the  old,  and  imi)rove  the 
moral  charat  ter  of  tiie  nation,  hy  hohiing  uj)  to 
public  \ie\v  and  imitation,  jmHraits  of  ^irtue  and 
patriotism,  of  which  the  history  of  nu\nkind  affords 
no  brighter  examples.  To  which  is  added  the  fare- 
well address  of  Washington,  in  which  >Neniay 
read  with  delight  and  instruction,  the  advice  of 
the  father  of  our  country,  and  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  pi-eserving  the  union  of  our  confedera- 
ted lepublic. 

Such  is  the  work,  and  such  the  views  of  the  com- 
piler. The  former  edition  having  been  disposed  of, 
the  present,  considei-ably  improved,  is  now  offer- 
ed as  a  class  book,  in  our  schools  and  othei*  semi- 
naj'ies  of  learning.  He  conceives  it  eminently  fit- 
ted for  an  ^Imei-ican  Schtud  Rimh:  well  suite<l  to  the 
capacity  of  youth,  and  inculcating  jjrinciples  which 
correspond  with  our  institutions.  Placed  in  the 
hands  of  our  youth,  he  trusts  it  may  excite  thinr 
minds  to  emulate  tiie  ])atriots.  sages,  and  states- 
men, whose  n>emory  it  commemc. rates,  and  lead 
them  U\  seek  for  models  of  excellence  at  liome  in- 
stead of  abroad.  It  is  in  fact  a  *V«//«/m/  work, 
calculated  to  promote  a  national  feeling  in  the 
youthful  mind,  us  well  as  to  interest  those  who  are 
Wore  advanced  in  vears. 
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As  the  present  edition  is  intended  for  tlie  use  of 
schools,  and  as  it  is  calculated  to  give  the  youth  a 
correct  account  of  the  transactions  whicli  took 
place,  as  well  as  a  biographical  sketch,  of  many  of 
those  illustrious  patriots,  whose  wisdom  in  council 
and  valour  in  battle,  obtained  the  independence 
of  our  country,  it  may  be  welL  in  a  summary  mode^ 
to  trace  the  current  of  events,  from  the  origin  of  the 
plan  of  taxing  America,  up  to  Jul}"  6,  1775,  when 
the  declaration  setting  forth  tlie  causes  and  neces- 
sity of  taking  up  arms,  was  issued.  Tudor,  in  his 
life  of  Otis,  gives  us  tiie  following  interesting  an- 
ecdote: "When  president  Adams  was  minister  at 
the  court  of  St.  James,  he  often  saw  his  country- 
man, Benjamin  West  the  late  president  of  the  roy- 
al academy.  Mr.  West  always  retained  a  strong 
and  unyielding  affection  for  his  native  land.  Mr. 
West  one  day  asked  Mr.  Adams,  if  he  should  like 
to  take  a  walk  with  him,  and  see  the  cause  of  the 
Aiiicrican  revolution.  The  minister  having  known 
something  of  this  matter,  smiled  at  tlie  proposal, 
but  told  him  that  he  should  be  glad  to  see  the  cause 
of  that  revolution,  and  to  take  a  walk  with  his 
friend  West,  any  where.  The  next  morning  he 
called  according  to  agreement,  and  took  Mr. 
Adams  into  Hyde  Park,  to  a  spot  near  the  Ser- 
pentine river,  where  he  gave  him  the  following 
narrative.  Tlie  king  came  to  the  throne  a  }  oung 
man,  surrounded  by  flattering  courtiers;  one  of 
whose  frequent  topics  it  was,  to  declaim  against 
the  meainiess  of  his  palace,  w  hich  w^as  wholly  un- 
worthy a  monarch  of  such  a  country  as  England. 
They  said  that  there  was  not  a  sovereign  in  Eu- 
rope who  was  lodged  so  poorly,  that  his  s(>rry, 
dingy,  old,  brick  palace  of  St.  James,  looked  like 
a  stable,  and  that  he  ought  to  build  a  palace  suita- 
ble to  his  kingdom.     The  king  was  fond  of  arclii- 
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torture,  and  "would  tlicrofore  more  i*cadily  listen  to 
suggestions.  Mliich  >veir  in  fiict  all  true.  This 
sj)ot  that  you  see  liere,  was  selerted  lor  the  site, 
between  tliis  and  tins  piiint,  >\liich  were  marked 
out.  The  king  ai>jdied  to  his  ministers  on  the 
suliject:  they  inquired  what  sum  \\in\U\  be  wanted 
by  his  majesty,  who  said,  that  he  would  begin 
with  a  million:  they  stated  the  expenses  ol'  the 
wj\r,  and  the  poverty  of  the  treasury,  but  that  his 
majesty's  wishes  should  be  taken  in<«)  lull  ronsid- 
eration.  Some  time  afterwards  the  king  was  in- 
foimed,  that  the  wants  of  the  treasury  were  too 
urgent  to  admit  of  a  supply  from  their  jiresent 
means.  b\it  that  a  revemie  niight  be  raised  in  Ame- 
rira  to  supply  all  the  king's  wishes.  This  sug- 
gestion was  followed  up,  and  the  king  was  in  this 
w  ay  first  led  to  consider,  an<l  then  to  consent,  to  the 
scheme  for  taxing  the  colonies." 

In  1764,  the  British  parliament  ])assed  resolu- 
tions, preparatory  to  laying  a  tax  on  the  cohniies, 
by  a  stamp  act.  In  March,  1765.  the  famous  stamp 
act  was  passed,  to  take  effect  in  the  colonies  on  the 
first  of  November  following.  This  was  the  fii-st 
ar  t  of  the  nn)ther  country,  which  created  alarm, 
and  which  eventually  caused  a  separation  of  these 
states  from  Great  Hiitain.  It  passed  the  house  of 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  \otes. 
The  bill  met  with  no  ojjposition  in  the  house  of 
lords.  The  Aery  night  the  act  j>assed,  i)r.  Frank- 
lin, who  was  llieu  in  London,  wrote  to  Charles 
Thompson,  afterwards  se(  retary  to  congress: — 
'-'■The  sun  of  librrtij  is  set;  the  Jmn-'icans  mitat  li'j;hl 
ihf  lamps  (if  indiisfrji  and  cronomif/'  To  which  Mr. 
'I'liompson  aiisv. ered:  ''Be  assuird  we  will  light 
ffli\-li('s  oj  (luite  nnolliei'  sort.*'  lie  heir  predicted 
the  o|)posiii(Mi  and  <()nMiIsions.  that  weir  alxiut  to 
follow  that  odious  act.  The  torch  of  the  re\olii- 
tiun  was  inileed  \ery  soon  lighted.  Wlicn  the  iu- 
formation  nf  (he  passage  of  the  act  reached  the 
ctdoiiies,   the  aasembly  of  Virgiuia  was  the  only 
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6nc  in  session;  and  Virginia  led  the  way  in  oppo- 
sition to  it.  The  resolutions  offered  by  Patrick 
Henry,  assumed  a  lofty  and  open  ground  against 
taxation.  In  New  England,  and  particularly  in 
Massachusetts,  the  same  opposition  was  manifest- 
ed, and  indeed  the  whole  continent  was  in  a  flame. 
It  spread  from  breast  to  breast,  till  the  conflagra- 
tion became  general.  The  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts met  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1765.  A 
committee  reported  the  expediency  of  having  a 
general  meeting  of  •'committees,''  from  the  seve- 
ral assemblies  of  the  colonics,  to  be  held  at  New- 
York,  in  October  following.  They  also  resolred 
to  send  circulars  to  the  sevei'al  assemblies,  re- 
questing their  concurrence.  Twenty-eiglit  depu- 
ties, from  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connec- 
ticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dei- 
aware,  Maryland  and  South  Carolina,  met  at  New 
York,  on  Monday  tlie  7th  of  October,  1765.  They 
passed  resolutions  expressing  their  motives  and 
principles,  and  declared  their  exemption  from  all 
taxes,  not  imposed  by  their  ovvn  representatives. 
They  also  agreed  upon  a  petition  to  the  king,  a 
memorial  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  a  petition  to 
the  house  of  commons. 

From  the  decided  opposition  to  this  act,  and  the 
indignation  manifested  against  it,  in  all  parts  of 
the  colonies,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  repeal  it.  It 
was  accordingly  repealed  on  the  18th  of  March, 
1766.  Much  opposition,  however,  was  made  to  its 
repeal.  Several  speakers  in  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, denied  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies. 
Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  lord  Chatham,  said,  "it  is 
my  opinion  that  this  kingdom  has  no  right  to  lay 
a  tax  upon  the  colonies.  We  are  told  that  Ameri- 
ca is  obstinate,  almost  in  open  rebellion.  I  rejoice 
til  at  America  has  resisted.  Three  millions  of  peo- 
ple so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty,  as  volun- 
tarily to  submit  to  be  slaves,  would  have  been  fit 
instruments  to  make  slaves  of  all  the  rest.     The 
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Americans  liavc  been  wronged;  they  liave  beetf 
driven  to  madness  by  iujiistice.  Will  you  punish 
them  for  the  madness  you  have  orrasionedr  No; 
let  this  country  he  the  first  to  i-esunie  its  prudtnc* 
and  temi>er."  He  concluded  by  sa}  ing  that  it  was 
)iis opinion  that  tlie  stamp  act  be  repealed,  absolute- 
ly, totally,  am!  immediately. 

In  iror,  an  act  passed  the  Britisli  parliament, 
laying  a  heavy  duty  on  tea,  gla.ss.  paper,  and  other 
uHicles.  This  act  re-kindled  the  irsoiitment  and 
cxrited  a  general  opposition  among  the  jieople  of 
the  colonies:  ami  tlicy  contended  that  theiv  w  as  no 
j-eal  difference  het^^een  the  principle  of  the  new  act 
and  the  stamp  act.  This  act  produced  res«)lves, 
petitions,  ^c.  similar  to  tliose  with  wliich  the  col- 
onies opposed  the  stamp  act.  aiid  in  various  parts, 
particularly  in  ^lassacliusitt.s.  on  the  suggestion 
t)f  Samnrl ^idums,  it  was  agreed  not  to  im)>ort  and 
foiisume  British  manufactures. 

In  ir69,  both  houses  of  parliament  passed  a  joint 
address  to  his  n>a  jcsty,  aj)probatory  of  his  mea- 
sures, and  that  they  would  sujiport  fiim  in  such  fui*- 
ther  measures  as  might  be  toujid  necessary,  to 
maintaiti  the  civil  magistrates  in  a  due  execution 
of  the  laws  in  Massaclmsetts-Bay.  The  assemiily 
of  >  ii-ginia.  in  this  year.  ])asse<l  resolutions  com- 
plaining of  the  recent  acts  of  ])arliament,  and  re- 
jiionstrated  against  the  right  of  transporting  the 
free  born  sidijects  of  America  to  England,  to  be 
tried  for  alledged  offences  committed  in  the  colo- 
nies. In  1770.  on  the  ^2d  of  March,  the  Boston 
massacre  tm>k  place. 

In  1773.  the  people  «)f  Boston,  who  wei*c  deter- 
mined not  to  pay  duties  on  tea,  colle<  ted  in  a  t«)wn 
meeting,  and  resolved  that  the  tea  should  not  be 
landed.  At  the  dissolution  of  tJie  meeting,  about 
twent>  |)ers(nis  in  the  disguise  of  M()hawk  In- 
dians, went  on  board  sonie  ships,  l»r<)ke  open  S4C 
chests  of  tea,  and  dis<  barged  liieir  contents  into 
tJio  water.    In  Jl'hiladelpdiiu*  where  the  spirit  ol  op- 
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jiosition,  although  not  less  deep,  was  less  loud,  they 
juiiloaded  some  of  the  cargoes  and  stored  the  tea  hi 
damp  cellars,  where  it  soon  moulded.  Whole  car- 
goes were  returned  from  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. When  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the 
tea  reached  England,  they  determined  to  punish 
the  people  of  Boston.  In  1774,  a  bill  was  passed 
in  parliament,  called  the  Boston  port  bill,  to  dis- 
continue the  landing  or  shipping  of  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandize,  at  the  harbour  of  that  city. 
This  was  followed  by  an  act  authorizing  the  quar- 
tering of  soldiers  in  the  houses  of  the  citizens.  Gen- 
eral Gage,  in  character  of  commander  in  chief  of 
the  royal  forces,  and  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
arrived  at  Boston,  with  a  military  force,  to  en- 
force the  acts  of  the  parliament.  Fortifications 
were  erected,  and  the  ammunition  and  stores  in 
Cambridge  and  Charleston,  were  seized  and  se- 
Gured. 

The  words  whigs  and  tories  were  now  introdu- 
ced, to  distinguish  the  names  of  the  parties.  By 
the  former,  were  meant  those  who  were  for  sup- 
porting the  colonies  in  their  opposition  to  the  ty- 
rannical acts  of  the  British  parliament.  By  the 
latter,  those  who  were  in  favour  of  Great  Britain 
and  opposed  to  resistance. 

During  these  commotions,  the  first  congress  of 
delegates,  chosen  and  appointed  by  the  several  col- 
onies and  provinces,  met  at  Carpenter's  Hall,  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  of  September, 
1774.  Peyton  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  was  unani- 
mously elected  president,  and  Charles  Thompson, 
secretary.  On  the  27th  September,  congress  unan- 
imously resolved,  that  from  and  after  the  1st  oj? 
December,  1774,  there  should  be  no  importation 
from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  of  British  goods, 
&c.  On  the  8th  of  October,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  congress  approve  the  opposition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  the  execution  of  the 
obnoxious  acts  of  parliament.     An  address  to  the 
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people  of  Grciit  Britain,  one  to  tlie  jjeople  of  Can- 
ada, another  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  and 
a  petition  to  the  king,  ueie  agreed  to.  On  the  22d 
of  Septe^.bcr,  they  passed  a  resolution  recoin- 
mcnding  delegates  to  meet  again,  at  Philadelphia, 
on  the  10th  May,  1775.  The  congress  ^vas  then 
dissolved. 

On  the  10th  May,  1775,  the  delegates  from  the 
several  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, assembled  at  the  state  house  in  IMiiladelpliia, 
when  Peyton  Randolph,  was  a  second  time  unani- 
mously elected  president,  and  Charles  Thompson, 
secretary.  A  lew  days  after  they  met,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph being  under  the  necessity  of  returning  home, 
John  Hancock,  of  Massachusetts,  was  unanimous- 
ly elected  president.  On  the  26th  May,  congress 
resolved,  that  the  colonies  be  immediately  put  in  a 
state  of  defence;  that  anotl>er  petition  to  the  king, 
and  a  letter  to  tlie  people  of  Canada,  be  prepared, 
which  were  adopted.  In  June,  congress  resolved 
to  raise  several  companies  of  riflemen,  \.r.  and 
that  a  general  should  be  appointed  to  command  all 
the  continental  forces  raised,  or  to  be  raised,  for 
the  defence  of  American  liberty:  and  Geougb 
AVasiii.ngton,  was  unanimously  elected.  Con- 
gress, at  the  same  time,  resolved,  that  they  would 
maintain,  assist,  and  adhere  to  George  >>  ashing- 
ton,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  in  the  san»e 
cause.  It  was  also  resolved,  to  put  the  militia  of 
America  in  a  j)roper  state  of  defence.  On  the  Gtli 
of  July,  they  a(i(»pted  a  declaratimi  setting  forth  the 
causes  and  necessity  «jf  taking  uj)  arms.  >Vh<Mi  the 
tonc'iuding  paragraph  nf  this  address  was  reaii  to 
general  Putnam's  «li\ision,  which  he  had  ordered 
to  be  paraded  on  Prosp«'(  t  Hill,  tiiey  shouted  in 
ihree  huzzas,  a  loud  AMr.x! 

Then  follow  the  m(»st  imjmrtant  state  pa]>ers 
whi(  h  emanated  fr(nn  tiie  revoliilioiiary  congress, 
and  whicli  f(dlow  in  succession  in  our  work. 
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m  CONGRESS,  IPhil-Idelpiiia,  July  6,  1775. 
A  DECLARATION 

BY  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNITED  COL- 
ONIES OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  SETTING  FORTH 
THE  CAUSES  AND  NECESSITY  OF  THEIR  TAKl5»fG 
UP  ARMS. 

Directed  to  he  published  by  General  Washington,  upoji 
his  arrival  at  the  camp  before  Boston. 

If  it  was  possible  for  men,  wlio  exercise  tlicir 
leasoii,  to  believe  that  the  Divine  Author  of  our 
existence  intended  a  part  of  the  human  race  to  hold 
an  absolute  property  in,  and  an  unbounded  poNver 
over  others,  marked  otit  by  his  infinite  goodness 
and  wisdom,  as  the  objects  of  a  legal  domination 
never  rightfully  resistible,  howevei'  se^  ere  and  op- 
.pressive,  the  inhabitants  of  these  Colonies  might  at 
least  require  from  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
some  evidence,  that  this  dreadful  authority  over 
them  has  been  granted  to  that  body.  But  a  rever- 
ence for  our  great  Creator,  principles  of  humanitvy 
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and  tlic  dictates  of  common  sense,  must  convince 
all  those  \n  Iio  i-eflect  ui>on  the  subject,  that  govern- 
ment was  instituted  to  promote  the  wdlatr  of  man- 
Itind.  and  ought  to  be  administert'd  for  llie  attain- 
ment of  that  end.  The  legislature  of  Great  Britain, 
however,  stimulated  by  an  inoitlinate  pjtssion  for  a 
power  not  only  unjustifiable,  but  which  they  know- 
to  be  ]»eculiarly  reprobated  by  the  very  constitution 
of  that  kingdom,  and  desperate  of  success  in  any 
mode  of  contest,  where  regard  should  be  had  to 
truth,  law  or  riglit,  have  at  Icngtli,  deserting  those, 
attempted  to  ettect  their  cruel  and  impolitic  pur- 
^)osc  of  enslaving  these  Colonies  by  violence,  and 
have  theirby  rendei-ed  it  necessary  for  us  to  close 
vith  their  last  appeal  fi-om  i-cjuson  to  arms.  Yet, 
however  blinded  that  assembly  may  be,  by  their 
intemj)erate  rage  for  unlimited  domination,  so  to 
sliglit  justice  and  the  opinion  of  mankind,  we  esteem 
ourselves  bound  by  obligations  of  respect  to  the 
lest  of  the  w orld,  to  make  know  n  the  justice  of  our 
cause. 

Our  foi-efathers,  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Great 
JBritain,  left  their  native  land,  to  seek  on  these 
shores  a  irsidence  for  civil  and  irligious  fi-eedom. 
At  the  expense  of  their  blood,  at  the  hazard  of 
their  fortunes,  without  the  least  charge  to  the  coun- 
try fi-om  which  they  irmoved,  by  unceasing  labour 
and  an  unconquerable  spirit,  they  effected  settle- 
ments in  the  (listant  and  inhospitable  wilds  of  A- 
merica,  then  filled  with  numerous  and  warlike  na- 
tions of  barbarians.  Societies  or  governments, 
rested  with  perfect  legislatuivs,  weiv  foi-med  un- 
der charters  from  the  crown,  and  an  harmonious 
intercourse  was  estalilished  between  the  Colonies 
ajul  the  kingdom  from  which  they  <lerived  their 
origin.  The  mutual  benefits  of  this  union  became 
in  a  sho>  t  time  s«»  extraordinary,  as  to  excite  as- 
tonishment. It  is  univei-sally  cimlVssed,  that  the 
mnazing  increase  of  the  wealth,  strength;  aud  rr- 
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vigation  of  the  realm,  arose  from  this  source;  and 
the  minister,  who  so  wisely  and  successfully  direct- 
ed tlie  measures  of  Great  Britain  in  the  late  Avar, 
publicly  declared,  that  these  Colonies  enabled  her 
to  triumph  over  her  enemies.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion of  that  war,  it  pleased  our  sovereign  to 
make  a  cliaugc  in  his  counsels.  From  that  fatal 
moment,  the  aifairs  of  the  British  empire  began 
to  fall  into  confusion,  and  gradually  sliding  from 
the  summit  of  glorious  prosperity,  to  which  they 
had  been  advanced  by  tlie  virtues  and  abilities 
of  one  man,  are  at  Icngtii  distracted  by  the  conv^il- 
sions,  that  now  shake  it  to  its  deepest  foundations. 
The  new  ministry  finding  the  brave  foes  of  Britain, 
though  frequently  defeated,  yet  still  contending, 
took  up  the  unfortunate  idea  of  granting  them  a 
hasty  peace,  and  of  then  subduing  her  faithful 
friends. 

These  devoted  coAnies  were  judged  to  be  in  such 
a  state  as  to  present  victories  without  bloodslied, 
and  all  the  easy  emoluments  of  statuteabic  plunder. 
The  uninterrupted  tenor  of  their  peaceable  and  re- 
spectful behaviour  from  the  beginning  of  coloniza- 
tion, their  dutiful,  zealous,  and  useful  services  dur- 
ing the  war,  though  so  recently  and  amply  acknow- 
ledged in  the  most  honourable  manner  by  his  ma- 
jesty, by  the  late  king,  and  by  parliament,  could 
not  save  them  from  the  meditated  innovations. 
Parliament  was  influenced  to  ax'opt  the  pernicious 
project,  and  assuming  a  new  power  over  them, 
have  in  the  course  of  eleven  years  given  such  deci- 
sive specimens  of  the  spirit  and  consequences  at- 
tending this  power,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  concerning 
the  effects  of  acquiescence  ujider  it.  They  have 
undertaken  to  give  and  grant  our  money  without 
our  consent,  though  we  have  ever  exercised  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  dispose  of  our  own  property  :  sta- 
tutes have  been  passeci  for  extending  the  jurisdic- 
tioH  of  courts  of  admii-alty  and  vice-admiralty  be- 
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yoiid  tlioir  aiu  irnt  limits  ;  for  depriving  us  of  tUo 
arcustoir.ed  and  inestimable  privilege  of  trial  by 
jury,  ill  rases  affecting  both  life  and  pi'operty  :  for 
suspending  the  legislature  of  one  of  the  Colonies  ; 
f»)r  intenlicting  all  commerce  to  the  capital  of  ano- 
ther ;  and  for  altering  fundamentally  tiie  form  of 
government  establishecl  by  charter,  and  secuird  by 
ar <s  of  its  own  legislature  solemnly  confirmed  by 
the  crown  ;  for  exempting  the  ••  murderers"  of  co- 
lonists from  legal  trial,  and  in  eflect.  from  punish- 
ment ;  for  erecting  in  a  neighbouring  province,  ac- 
quired by  the  joint  arms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ame- 
ri(  a,  a  despotism  danger«)us  to  our  very  existence  ; 
and  for  quaitering  soldiers  upon  the  Colonists  iu 
time  of  pn)found  peace.  It  has  also  been  i-osolved 
iu  parliament,  that  Colonists  charged  with  commit- 
ting certain  offences,  shall  be  transported  to  Eu- 
glnnM  to  be  tried. 

R;i(  v.hy  should  we  enumA'ate  our  injuries  iu 
detail.'  By  0)»e  statute  it  is  declared,  tiiat  parlia- 
ment can  "of  right  make  laws  to  bind  us  in  all 
cases  whatsoever."  AVhat  is  to  defend  us  against 
HO  enormous,  so  unlimited  a  power:  Not  a  single 
man  of  those  who  assume  it.  is  chosen  by  us:  oris 
subject  to  our  conti*ol  or  inlluence:  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, tiiey  are  all  of  tliem  exenipt  from  tlie  o])era- 
liiinofsuch  laws,  and  an  American  rcNenue.  if  not 
diverted  from  the  ostensible  purfHises  for  wliich  it 
is  raised,  vvouhi  actually  lighten  their  oN\n  burdens 
in  pi*oj)ortion  as  they  increase  ours.  AVe  saw  tlie- 
luisery  to  \\Wu\\  sudi  despotism  would  re«hice  us. 
AVe  for  ten  years  incessantly  and  ineffectually  be- 
sieg'd  the  throne  as  supplicant.s;  we  reasoned,  we 
re»iionstrate:l  with  parliament  in  the  most  mild  and 
decent  language. 

Administration  sensible  that  we  slioiild  iTgnrd 
tjiese  oppivssi\e  measure's  as  firemen  ought  to  <lo, 
seiito\er  Heels  and  armies  to  enforce  them.  The 
indignation  of  the  Americans  was  roused,  it  istrne; 
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Ijiit  it  was  the  indignation  of  a  virtuous,  loyal,  and 
aflfcctionate  people.  A  Congress  of  delegates  from 
the  United  Colonies  was  assembled  at  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  fifth  day  of  last  September.  We  re- 
solved again  to  oifer  an  humble  and  dutiful  petition 
to  the  king,  and  also  addressed  our  fellow  subjects 
of  Great  Britain.  We  have  pursued  every  tempe- 
rate, every  i-espectful  measure:  we  have  even  pro- 
ceeded to  break  off  our  commercial  intercourse 
with  our  fellow  subjects,  as  the  last  peaceable  ad- 
monition, that  our  attachment  to  no  nation  upon 
earth  should  supplant  our  attachment  to  liberty. 
This  we  flattered  ourselves,  was  the  ultimate  step  oi* 
the  controversy  :  but  subsequent  events  have  shewn, 
how  vain  was  this  hope  of  finding  moderation  i^i 
our  enemies. 

Several  threatening  expressions  against  the  Col- 
onies were  inserted  in  his  majesty's  speech;  our 
petition,  though  we  were  told  it  was  a  decent  one, 
and  that  his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  receive  it 
graciously,  and  to  promise  laying  it  before  his  par- 
liament, was  huddled  into  both  houses  among  rt 
bundle  of  American  papers,  and  there  neglected. 
The  lords  and  commons  in  their  address,  in  the 
month  of  February,  said  that  *'a  rebellion  at  that 
time  actually  existed  within  the  province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay;  and  that  those  concerned  in  it^ 
had  been  countenanced  and  encouraged  by  unlaw- 
fiil  combinations  and  engagements,  entered  into  by 
kis  majesty's  subjects  in  several  of  the  other  Col- 
onies and  therefoi'e  they  besought  his  majesty, 
tliat  he  would  take  the  most  effectual  measures  to 
enforce  due  obedience  to  the  laws  and  authority  of 
tlie  supreme  legislature."  Soon  after,  tlie  commer- 
eial  intercourse  of  \\hole  Colonies,  with  foreign 
countries,  and  with  each  other,  was  cut  off  by  an 
act  of  parliament;  by  another,  several  of  them  were 
•ntirely  prohibited  from  the  fisheries  in  the  seas 
itear  their  coast,  on  which  they  always  depended 
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for  their  sustenance:  and  large  reinforcements  of 
ships  and  tnwps  were  immediately  sent  over  tm 
general  Gage. 

Fruitless  were  all  the  intreaties.  arguments,  and 
eloijuence  of  an  illustrious  band  of  the  most  distin- 
guished |)eers  and  commonei*s,  who  nobly  and  stren- 
uously asserted  the  justice  of  our  cause,  to  stay,  or 
even  to  mitigate  the  lieed less  fury  witli  which  these 
arrumulated  and  unexampled  outrages  were  hur- 
ried on.  Equally  fruitless  w  as  the  interfei-ence  of 
the  city  of  London,  of  Bristol,  and  many  other 
respectable  towns  in  our  favour.  Parliament 
adopted  an  insidious  manoeuvre  calculated  t«  di- 
ride  us,  to  establish  a  {K-rpetual  auction  of  taxa- 
tions where  Colony  should  bi«l  against  Colony,  all 
of  them  uninfornie<l  what  ransom  would  i*edcem 
their  lives,  and  thus  to  extoi-t  from  us,  at  the])()iiit 
of  the  bayonet,  the  unknown  sums  that  would  be 
sufficient  to  gratify,  if  possible  to  gi-atify,  ministe- 
rial rapacity,  with  the  miserable  inlulgrnce  left  to 
ns  of  raising,  in  our  own  mwle.  the  proscribed  tri- 
bute. What  terms  more  rigid  and  humiliating 
could  have  been  dictated  by  remoi*seless  victors  to 
confjuered  enemies  ?  In  our  circumstances  to  ao 
«"ej)t  them,  would  be  to  deserve  them. 

Soon  after  the  intelligence  of  these  |)roceeding9 
arrived  on  this  continent,  general  Gage,  \>ho  in 
the  coui'se  of  the  iHSt  year  had  taken  jiossessiou  of 
the  town  of  Boston,  in  the  ^n•o^incc  of  Ma.ssac  hu- 
•etts  Bav,  and  still  occu]»ie«l  it  ;is  a  gariison,  on 
the  1 9th  day  of  April,  sent  out  from  that  plac© 
a  large  detiichment  of  his  army,  who  made  an 
onpro\oked  a.ssault  on  the  inhal»itant.s  of  the  ^^aid 
province,  at  the  town  of  Lexington,  as  appears 
by  the  allidavits  of  a  g'.rat  number  of  pri-s«)n8, 
Rome  of  whom  were  oliicei-s  and  soldiei's  of  that 
detachment,  murleriMl  eight  of  the  inlmbitants, 
and  \N(nintIed  many  olliei-s.  Fi'om  theure  tho 
ti-oops   proceede4l   in  warlike  array  to  the  town 
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of  Concord,  where  they  set  upon  aother  party 
of  t!ie  inhabitants  of  the  same  province,  killing 
se\<'ral  and  wounding  more,  until  compelled  to 
retreat  by  the  country  people  suddenly  assem- 
bled to  repel  this  cruel  aggression.  Hostilities, 
thus  commenced  by  the  British  troops,  have 
been  since  prosecuted  by  them  without  regard 
to  faith  or  reputation.  The  inhabitants  of  Bos- 
ton being  confined  within  that  town  by  the 
generaL  their  governor,  and  having,  in  order  to 
procure  their  dismission,  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
him,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  said  inhabitants, 
ha\  ing  deposited  their  arms,  with  their  own  ma- 
gistrates, should  have  liberty  to  depart,  taking 
with  them  their  other  effects.  They  accordingly 
delivered  up  their  arms:  but,  in  open  violation  of 
honor,  in  defiance  of  the  obligation  of  treaties, 
which  even  savage  nations  esteem  sacred,  the 
governor  ordered  the  arms  deposited  as  aforesaid, 
that  they  might  be  preservetl  for  their  owners,  to 
be  r^pized  by  a  body  of  soldiers;  detained  the  great- 
est part  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  town,  and  com- 
pelled the  few  who  were  permitted  to  retire,  to 
leave  their  most  valuable  effects  behind. 

By  this  perfidy,  wives  are  separated  from  their 
husbands,  children  from  their  parents,  the  aged  and 
the  sick  from  their  relations  ami  friends,  who  wish 
to  attend  and  romfort  them  |  and  those  who  have 
been  used  to  live  in  plentv  and  even  elegance,  are 
reduced  to  deplorable  distress 

The  general,  further  emulating  his  ministerial 
masters,  by  a  proclamation  bearing  date  on  the 
12tli  day  of  Jime,  after  venting  the  gi*ossest  false- 
hoods and  calumnies  against  the  goo.l  people  of 
these  colonies,  proceeds  to  '*  dei  larc  them  all  ei- 
^  th-Pr  by  name  or  description,  to  be  rebels  anil  trai- 
tors, to  supersede  the  course  of  the  conimoi'  law, 
and  instead  thereof  to  publish  and  orrler  tho  use  and 
exercise  of  the  law  mai'tial."     His  troops  have 
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^«t(liei"c«l  our  countrymen,  have  wantonly  burn! 
C'liarlestoNvu,  bcsitles  a  considerable  number  ol 
bouses  in  otiier  places  ;  our  ships  and  vessels  art 
seized  ;  the  necess;u-y  supplies  of  provisions  arein- 
tcirepted.  and  he  is  exciting  his  utmost  power  to 
spiTad  destruction  and  devastation-  around  him. 

We  have  received  certiiin  intelligence,  that  gf- 
iienil  Carleton,  tlio  go\e!norof  Canada,  is  insti- 
gating the  people  of  that  pl•o^  ince.  ant!  the  Indians, 
to  fall  upon  us  :  and  we  have  but  too  mu(  h  i-eason 
to  appiTJiend.  that  schemes  have  been  formed  to  ex- 
cite domestic  enemies  against  us.  In  brief,  a  pail 
of  these  Colonies  now  feel,  and  all  of  them  aiv  suit- 
of  feeling,  a^s  far  as  the  vengeance  of  administration 
can  inflict  tliem.  the  c<jmplicated  calamities  of  fire, 
s>\ord,  and  famine.  >Ve  are  irduced  to  the  alter- 
native of  choosing  an  unconditional  submission  to 
tl»e  tyranny  of  irritated  ministers,  or  ivsistance  by 
fnjre.  The  Itititr  is  our  ciKnce.  Wc  have  counted 
t'tf  -ost  of  this  contest,  ami  Jind  nothing  so  dreadful 
as  rolnntury  slavery.  Honour,  justice,  and  huma- 
nity, forbid  us  taujely  to  surrender  that  freedon) 
^hich  we  received  from  our  g:;llant  ancestors,  and 
whi<  h  our  innocent  |K)sterit>  ha\e  a  right  to  it?- 
aive  from  us.  >Ve  cannot  endure  the  irdamy  and 
guilt  of  resigning  succeeding  generations  to  that 
wretihedness  which  inevitably  awaits  them,  if  wc 
basclv  entail  hei*editary  bondage  upon  thenu 

Our  (  ause  is  just.  Our  union  ivS  perfect-  Our 
int-i-nal  resources  aiT  girat.  and.  if  necessary, fo- 
reign assistance  is  uiiih)ubte(ll\  attainable.  We 
gratefully  acknowledge,  as  signal  instances  of  the 
D'i\  ine  favor  tow  anls  us.  that  his  pi*o\  iilence  would 
«ot  jK'nnit  us  to  be  called  into  this  se>eiY  contro- 
yersy,  until  we  were  gn>v\n  up  to  our  present 
Sti'cngth.  haci  been  pirviously  exer*  ist»d  in  warlike 
•|w-rations,  and  possessed  the  means  of  defen  ing 
•urse!'  es,  \\  ith  hearts  fortified  w  ith  these  anima- 
ting rellcctioys,  wc  most  soleuinly,  before  God, 
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and  the  world  declare,  that,  exerting  the  utmost 
energy  of  those  powers,  which  our  heneficent 
Creator  hatli  graciously  bestowed  upon  us,  the 
arms  we  have  been  compelled  by  our  enemies  to 
assume,  we  w ill,  in  defiance  of  every  hazard,  with 
unahating  firmness  and  perseverence,  employ  for 
the  preservation  of  our  liberties  :  being  with  one 
mind  resolved  to  die  freejmen  rather  tlian  to  live 

SIAVES. 

Lest  this  declaration  should  disquiet  the  minds 
of  our  friends  and  fellow-subjects  in  any  part  of 
the  empire,  we  assure  them  that  we  mean  not  i© 
dissohe  that  union  which  has  so  long  and  so  hap- 
pily subsisted  between  us,  and  which  w c  sincerely 
ivish  to  see  restored.  Necessity  has  not  yet  dri- 
ven us  into  that  desperate  measure,  or  induced  uS 
to  excite  any  otlier  nation  to  w  ar  against  them. 
Wc  have  not  raised  armies  with  ambitious  de- 
signs of  separating  from  Great  Britain,  and  es- 
tabliMhing  im'.epen<}ent  states.  Wc  fight  not  for 
glory  or  for  conquest.  Wc  exhibit  to  mankind  the 
remarkable  spectacle  of  a  people  attacked  by  un- 
provoked enemies,  without  any  imputation  or  even 
suspicion  of  offence.  They  boast  of  their  privi- 
ges  and  civilization,  and  yet  proffer  no  milder  con- 
ditions than  servitude  or  death. 

In  our  own  native  land,  in  defence  of  the  free- 
dom that  is  our  birth-right,  and  which  we  ever  en- 
joyed till  the  late  violation  of  it :  for  the  protec^^ 
tion  of  our  property,  acquired  solely  by  the  honest 
industry  of  our  forefathers  and  ourselves,  againstr 
violence  actually  offered,  w^c  have  taken  up  arms. 
We  shall  lay  them  down  when  hostilities  shall 
cease  on  the  part  of  the  aggressors,  and  all  danger 
of  their  being  renewed  shall  be  removed,  and  not 
before. 

With  an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercies  of  the 
supreme  and  impartial  Judge  and  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, we  most  devoutly  imploi-e  his  Divine  goed-' 
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ncss  to  protect  us  happily  through  this  great  con- 
flict, to  dispose  our  adversaries  to  reconciliation  on 
i-easanable  terms,  and  thereby  to  relieve  the  «wi- 
pire  from  the  calamities  of  civil  war. 


IN  CONGRESS,  July  8,  1775. 

TO   THE 

KINGS  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

J\Jost  Gracious  Sovereign^ 

"We  your  majesty's  faithful  subjects  of  the  Cd- 
lonies  of  New -Hampshire,  Massachusetts-Bay, 
JRhode-Island  and  Pro^idence  Plantations,  Con- 
necticut, New-York,  New-Jersey,  rennsylvania, 
the  ( ounties  of  New-Castle.  Kent,  and  Sussex 
on  Delaware.  Maryland,  Virginia.  Noi-th  Ca- 
rolina, and  South  Carolina,  in  behalf  of  ourselves 
and  the  inhabitants  of  these  Colonies,  who  iiavede- 
putiMl  us  to  represent  them  in  general  congress,  in- 
Ircat  your  majesty's  gracious  attention  to  this  our 
Innnble  petition. 

The  union  between  our  mother  country  and 
these  colonies,  and  the  energy  of  mild  and  just  go- 
vernment, pi-oduced  benefits  so  remarkably  import- 
ant, and  afforded  sucli  an  assurance  of  their  per- 
manency and  increase,  that  the  wonder  and  envy 
•f  other  nations  were  excited,  wliile  they  beheld 
Great  Britain  rising  to  a  power  th"  most  extraor- 
dinary the  world  liad  evei*  know n. 

lier  rivals,  observing  that  there  was  no  ])ro- 
bal)ility  of  this  happy  connection  l)eing  broken 
by  civil  dissentions.  and  a|)]nTbending  its  future 
eftr(  ts,  if  left  any  longer  undisturbc;!,  resolved  to 
present  \nv  ivieiving  such  contin^ial  and  formida- 
hl«  accessions  of  wealth  and  !!T,rcuglh,  by  checking 
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the  growth  of  those  settlements  from  which  they 
were  to  he  deriyed. 

*  In  the  prosecution  of  this  attempt,  events  so  im- 
favorable  to  the  design  took  place,  that  every 
friend  to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  and  these 
Colonies,  entertained  pleasing  and  reasonable  ex- 
pectations of  seeing  an  additional  force  and  exer- 
tion immediately  gi:  en  to  the  operations  of  the 
union,  hitherto  experienced,  by  an  enlargement  of 
the  dominions  of  the  crown,  and  the  removal  of  an- 
cient and  warlike  enemies  to  a  greater  distance. 

At  the  conclusion,  therefore,  of  the  late  war,  the 
most  glorious  and  advantageous  that  ever  had  been 
carried  on  by  British  arms,  your  loyal  Colonists 
ha\-ing  contributed  to  its  success,  by  such  repeated 
and  strenuous  exertions,  as  frequently  procured 
them  tlie  distinguished  approbation  of  your  ma- 
jesty, of  the  late  king,  and  of  parliament,  doubted 
not  but  that  they  should  be  permitted,  mth  the 
rest  of  the  empire,  to  share  in  the  blessings  of 
peace,  and  the  emoluments  of  victory  and  conquest. 

While  these  recent  and  honourable  acknowledg- 
ments of  their  merits  remained  on  record  in  the 
journals  and  acts  of  that  august  legislature,  tlie 
parliament,  undefaced  by  the  imputation  or  even 
the  suspicion  of  any  offence,  they  were  alarmed  by 
a  new  system  of  statutes  and  regulations  adopted 
for  the  administration  of  the  Colonies,  that  filled 
their  minds  with  the  most  painful  fears  and  jea- 
lousies ;  and  to  their  inexpressible  astonishment, 
perceived  the  danger  of  a  foreign  quarrel  quickly 
succeeded  by  domestic  danger,  in  their  judgment 
•f  a  more  dreadful  kind. 

Nor  were  these  anxieties  alleviated  by  any  ten- 
dency in  tliis  system  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
their  mother  country.  For  though  its  effects  were 
more  immediately  felt  by  them,  yet  its  influence 
appeared  to  be  injurious  to  tlie  commerce  and  pros- 
perity of  Great  Britain. 
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We  shall  decline  the  ungrateful  task  of  describ- 
ing the  irksome  variety  of  ai*tifices.  practised  by 
many  of  your  majesty's  niinistei"s.  the  delusive  pre-, 
tences,  fruitless  terrors,  and  unavailing  severities 
that  have  from  time  to  time  been  dealt  out  by  them, 
in  their  attempts  to  execute  this  impolitic  plan,  or 
of  tracing  through  a  series  of  yeai-s  past,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  unhappy  differences  between  Gi*ea< 
JBiitiiin  and  these  Colonies,  that  have  flowed  from 
this  fatal  source. 

Your  majesty's  ministers,  persevering  in  their 
measures,  and  proceeding  to  open  hostilities  for 
enforcing  them,  have  compelled  us  to  arm  in  our 
•wn  defence,  and  have  engaged  us  in  a  controvei-sy 
so  peculiarly  abhorrent  to  the  affections  of  your 
still  faithful  Colonists,  that  when  we  consider  whom 
we  must  oppose  in  tliis  contest,  and  if  it  continues, 
\vhat  may  be  tlic  consequences,  our  own  particular 
misfortunes  arc  accounted  by  us  only  as  parts  of 
•ur  distress. 

Knowing  to  what  violent  resentments,  and  incu- 
rable animosities,  ci\ii  discords  are  apt  to  exaspe- 
rate and  inflame  the  conteniling  parties,  we  think 
©urselves  refpiired,  by  indispensible  obligations  to 
Almighty  God,  to  your  majesty,  to  our  fellow -sub- 
jects, and  to  ourselves,  immediately  tu  use  all  the 
moans  in  our  i>ower,  not  iivcompatible  witii  our 
•afety,  for  stopping  the  further  effusion  of  blood, 
and  for  averting  the  impending  calamities  that 
tlireaten  the  British  empire. 

Thus  called  upon  to  address  your  majesty  on  af- 
fairs of  such  luomcnt  to  America,  and  pi-ohably  tm 
all  ,\ our  dominions,  we  are  earm\stly  desii-ous  of 
pi-rfoi-miug  this  oilijc,  with  the  utmost  deference 
for  your  majesty  ;  and  we  theivfoir  pray,  that  your 
majesty's  royal  magnanimity  and  heiu'xolence  may 
make  the  most  favuiirablc  constru'ti«»ns  of  our  ex- 
plosions on  so  uiu'oiiinon  an  o(^  asion.  Could  we 
i-eprcscnt  in  their  full  force,  the  sentiments  that 
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Egitate  the  minds  of  us,  your  dutiful  subjects,  wc 
are  persuaded  your  majesty  would  ascribe  any 
seeming  deviation  from  reverence  in  our  language, 
and  even  in  our  conduct,  not  to  any  reprehensible 
intention,  but  to  the  impossibility  of  reconciling 
the  usual  appearances  of  respect,  with  a  just  at- 
tention to  our  own  preservation  against  those  art- 
ful and  cruel  enemies,  who  abuse  your  royal  confi- 
dence and  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
our  destruction. 

Attached  to  your  majesty's  person,  family,  and 
go^  ernment,  with  all  devotion  that  principle  and 
affection  can  inspire,  connected  with  Great  Britain 
by  the  strongest  ties  that  can  unite  societies,  and 
deploring  every  event  that  tends  in  any  degree  to 
weaken  them,  we  solemnly  assure  your  majesty, 
that  we  not  only  most  ardently  desire  the  for- 
mer harmony  between  her  and  these  Colonies  may 
be  restored,  but  that  a  concord  may  be  established 
between  them  upon  so  firm  a  basis  as  to  perpetuate 
its  blessings,  uninterrupted  by  any  future  dissen- 
tions,  to  succeeding  generations  in  both  countries, 
and  to  transmit  your  majesty's  name  to  posterity, 
adorned  with  that  sigiial  and  lasting  glory,  that 
has  attended  the  memory  of  those  illustrious  per- 
sonages, whose  virtues  and  abilities  hav«  extrica- 
ted states  from  dangerous  convulsions,  and,  by  se- 
curing happiness  to  others,  have  erected  the  most 
noble  and  durable  monuments  to  their  own  fame. 

We  beg  leave  farther  to  assure  your  majesty, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  sufferings  of  your  loyal 
Colonists,  during  the  course  of  this  present  con- 
troversy, our  breasts  retain  too  tender  a  regard  for 
the  kingdom  from  whicli  we  derive  our  origin,  to 
request  such  a  I'^conciliation  as  might,  isi  any 
manner,  be  inconsistent  with  her  dignity  or  her 
welfare.  These,  related  as  we  are  to  her,  honor 
and  duty,  as  well  as  inclination,  induce  us  to  sup- 
port and  advance ;  and  the  apprehensions  that  now 
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oppress  our  hearts  witli  unspeakable  grief,  being 
once  i-enioveil.  your  majesty  will  find  your  faith- 
lul  subjects,  on  this  continent,  ready  and  willing 
at  all  times,  as  tliey  ha\e  ever  been,  with  tliciV 
lives  and  fortunes,  to  assert  and  maintain  the  rights 
and  interests  of  your  majesty  and  of  our  moUici- 
country. 

M'e  therefore  beseech  your  majesty,  that  your 
2'oyal  autliority  and  influence  may  be  graciously 
inter|)oscd  to  procui*e  us  relief  fmm  our  alHicting 
leai-s  and  jealousies,  occasionetl  by  the  system  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  to  settle  j>eace  tlwougli  every 
part  of  your  dominions,  with  all  humility  submit- 
ting to  your  majesty's  wise  consideration,  whether 
it  may  not  be  exjKHlieut  for  facilitating  those  im- 
]K)rtant  purposes,  that  your  majesty  be  pleased  to 
diiTctsome  mode,  by  wlii(  h  the  united  ap))licati(>ns 
of  your  faithful  colonists  to  the  thnme,  in  pui*su- 
ance  of  their  common  councils,  may  be  improved 
into  a  happy  and  permanent  re<:onciliation;  and 
Ihat.  in  the  mean  time,  measui-es  may  be  taken  for 
preventing  the  further  destruction  of  the  li\es  of 
your  majesty's  subjeets:  and  that  such  statutes  as 
more  immediately  disti-ess  any  of  your  majesty's 
colonies,  may  be  repealed. 

For.  by  such  arrangements  as  your  majesty's 
wisdom  can  form  for  (ollecting  the  united  sense  of 
your  American  people,  we  arc  convinced  your  ma- 
jesty would  receive  such  satisfactory  ])i-otjfs  of  the 
dis]K)sition  of  the  colonists  towards  their  sove- 
i*eign  and  painnt  state,  that  the  w ished  for  oppor- 
tunity would  soon  be  restored  to  them,  of  e\incing 
tlie  sincerity  of  their  professions,  by  every  testi- 
mony of  devotion  becoming  the  most  dutiful  sub- 
jects and  the  most  affectionate  colonists. 

That  your  nrajesty  may  enjoy  a  long  and  pi*os- 
pei*ous  i*eign.  an<l  that  yonr  <lescendants  may  go\- 
em  your  dominions  with  Imnour  to  themselves,  and 
hajjpiuess  to  their  subjects,  is  our  sincere  i>rH}  ej*. 
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IN  CONGRESS,  Makch  16,   17T6. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

The  Congress,  considering  the  warlike  prepa- 
rations of  the  British  ministry,  to  subvert  our  inva- 
luable rights  and  privileges,  and  to  reduce  us,  by 
iire  and  sword,  by  the  savages  of  the  wilderness  and 
our  own  domestics,  to  the  most  abject  and  ignomi- 
nious bondage  ;  desirous,  at  the  same  time,  to  have 
people  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  duly  impressed  with 
a  solemn  sense  of  God's  superintending  Providence, 
and  of  their  duty  devoutly  to  rely  in  all  their  law- 
ful enterprises  on  his  aid  and  direction,  do  earnest- 
ly recommend  that  Friday,  the  17tli  day  of  May 
next,  be  observed  by  the  said  colonies,  as  a  day  of 
humiliation,  fasting  and  prayer  :  that  v/e  may,  with 
united  hearts,  confess  and  bewail  our  manifold  sins 
and  transgressions,  and  by  a  sincere  repentance 
and  amendment  of  life,  appease  his  righteous  dis- 
pleasure, and,  through  the  merits  and  mediation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  obtain  his  pardon  and  forgiveness, 
humbly  imploring  his  assistance  to  frustrate  the 
cruel  purposes  of  our  unnatural  enemies  ;  and  by 
inclining  their  hearts  to  justice  and  benevolence, 
prevent  the  further  effusion  of  kindred  blood.  But, 
if  continuing  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  huma- 
nity, and  inflexibly  bent  on  desolation  and  war, 
they  consti'ain  us  to  repel  their  liostile  invasions  by 
open  resistance,  that  it  may  please  the  Lor«l  of 
Hosts,  the  God  of  armies,  to  animate  our  ofiicers 
and  soldiei*s  with  invincible  fortitude,  to  guard  and 
protect  them  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  to  crown  the 
continental  arms,  by  sea  and  land,  with  victory 
and  success.  Earnestly  beseeching  him  to  bless 
•ur  civil  rulers,  and  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple in  their  several  assemblies  am'  conventions  to 
preserve   and  strengthen  their  «nion;   to  inspire 
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Ihcm  with  an  ardent,  disinterested  Io\  e  of  tlieii- 
coiintry  :  to  give  wisdom  and  stability  Ut  their 
(ouncils.  and  diivit  thcni  to  Iho  most  efticaciouf* 
mcasuiYS  for  establishing  llie  rights  of  America  on 
the  most  honorable  and  permanent  basis:  tliat  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  bless  all  the  people 
in  these  colonies  \\ith  health  and  plenty:  and  grant 
that  a  spirit  of  incorruptible  jjatriotism,  and  of 
])ure  undefiled  irligion.  may  univei*sally  pi-evail: 
and  tliis  continent  be  speedily  i-estoi-ed  to  the  bles- 
sings of  i)eace  and  liberty,  and  enabled  to  transmit 
them  inviolate  to  the  latest  posterity.  And  it  is 
i-ecommeniled  to  Christians  of  all  denominations, 
to  assemble  for  public  worship,  and  abstain  from 
servile  labour  on  the  said  day. 


IN  CONGRESS,  July  4,  ITT 6, 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

THE    I  XANIMOUS     DECLARATION   OF   THE    THIR- 
TEEN UNITED  STATES    OF   AMERICA. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  one  i)eople  to  dissolve  the  political 
bands  which  have  (Huinected  them  with  atmtber. 
and  to  assume,  among  the  jjowei-s  of  the  earth,  the 
separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  na- 
ture aiul  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  res- 
\tccX  to  the  opinions  of  mankind,  requiivs  that  t!iey 
should  declai-e  the  causes  which  imiwl  them  to  the 
separation. 

Me  bold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident- -(bat  all 
men  JU-e  ci-eate«l  equal,  tliat  they  iwc  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unali«'nable  rights:  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.     'I'h«t,  to  secure  these  rights,  goverii- 
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mcnts  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  that 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  des- 
ti'uctive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  gov 
ernment,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles, 
and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to 
them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  affect  their  safety 
and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate, 
that  governments,  long  established,  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes;  and  ac- 
cordingly all  experience  hath  shown,  that  mankind 
ai'e  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  suffer- 
able,  than  to  right  thenivSelves  by  abolishing  the 
forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a 
long  train  of  abuses  and  usui'pations,  pursuing  in- 
variably the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  re- 
duce them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their 
right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  govern- 
ment, and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future 
security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of 
these  colonies;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which 
constrains  tliem  to  alter  their  former  systems  of  go- 
vernment. The  history  of  the  present  king  of 
Great  Britain,  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and 
usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  states. 
To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid 
world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  whole- 
some and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of 
immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspend- 
ed in  their  operation,  till  his  assent  should  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  ne- 
glected to  attend  to  them.  He  has  refused  to  pass 
other  laws  for  the  accommof'ation  of  large  disti'icts 
of  people,  unless  those  people  woal  "  relinquish  the 
right  of  representation  in  the  legislature  ;  a  right- 
B  2 
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inestimable  to  them,    and  funnidablc  to  tvrants 
only. 

He  has  called  togetlier  legislative  bodies  at  places 
unusual,  unconifoilable,  and  distant  fi-om  the  iyik)- 
sitor.v  of  tlicir  public  records,  for  the  sole  purjwsc 
of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  witli  his  mea- 
auirs. 

lie  has  dissolved  ivpresentative  houses  repeated- 
ly, for  opposing,  m  itli  manly  firmness,  his  inva- 
sions on  tiie  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  irfnsed  for  a  long  time  after  such  disso- 
lutions, to  cause  othei's  to  be  elected  :  whereby  the 
legislative  powers,  incajiable  of  annihilation,  have 
returned  to  the  ]>eoplc  at  large,  for  their  exercise, 
the  state  remaining,  in  the  mean  time,  exposed  to 
all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without,  and  con- 
vulsions within. 

lie  lias  endeavoured  io  prevent  the  population  of 
these  states  ;  for  that  piirjwsc  obstructing  the  laws 
for  naturalization  of  foreigners;  refusing  to  pass 
othei-s  to  encoui-age  their  migration  hither,  and 
vaising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of 
lands. 

He  lias  obstru(  ted  the  administration  of  justice, 
by  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establisliiiig  ju- 
diciary i)owei*H. 

He  has  made  .judges  dept'udent  on  his  v  ill  alone, 
for  tlie  tenure  of  their  oihccs,  and  the  amount  and 
•payment  of  tlieir  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and 
sent  hither  swarms  of  officers,  to  harrass  our  jn'O- 
•jde,  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us.  in  times  of  i>eace.  stand- 
'ing  armies,  without  the  consent  of  our  legislatuirs. 

He  h;is  affi't  ted  to  render  the  militai-y  independ- 
ent of,  and  suj)eri(»r  tn,  the  ( ivil  )>ower. 

He  lias  coml»ine<l  with  others  to  subjert  us  to  a 
jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constituli<Mi  aiul  nnar- 
tnowledged  by  our  laws  giving  his  assent  to  tl.«'.' 
Act^  of  pi*etendcd  legislation  : 
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For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops 
among  us  : 

For  protecting  tliem  by  a  mock  trial,  from  pu- 
nishment for  any  murders  which  they  should  com- 
mit on  the  inhabitants  of  these  states  : 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the 
world  : 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent : 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits 
of  trial  by  jury  : 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for 
pretended  offences  : 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws 
in  a  neighbouring  province,  establishing  therein  am 
arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boun- 
daries, so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and 
fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute 
rule  into  these  colonies  : 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  ouf 
most  valuable  laws,  and  altering,  fundamentally, 
the  forms  of  our  governments  : 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declar- 
ing themselves  invested  with  powej?  to  legislate  for 
us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring 
tis  out  of  his  protection,  and  waging  war  against 
us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts, 
burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our 
people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of 
foreign  mercenaries  to  complete  the  works  of  death, 
desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with  cir- 
cumstances of  cruelty  and  perfidy,  scarcely  paral- 
leled in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  un- 
worthy the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow  citizens,  take» 
captiA  e  on  the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their 
country,    to    become  the  executioners    of   theic 
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friends  and  bi*etlircii,  or  to  fall  thcmsoh  os  by  their 
hands. 

He  lias  exrited  domestic  insiirrertions  amongst 
us,  and  has  endeavoured  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants 
of  our  frontiei's.  tlie  mer -iljsH  Indian  sovages, 
ulidse  knoNvn  vuW  of  warfare  is  an  undi-<tingttis!ied 
deslruction  oC  all  ages,  srxes,  and  ronditions. 

In  e\erv  stoge  of  these  opjjressions  we  have  peti- 
tioned for  reilross  in  tlic  most  hunil)le  terms  :  our 
repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  i*c- 
peatod  injury.  A  prince,  whose  chara(  ter  is  tliiis 
miirked  by  e\ery  a(t  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is 
unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  wc  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our 
British  brethren.  We  ha^e  warned  them,  from 
tiuie  to  time,  of  attemjjts  by  their  legislature  to  ex- 
tend an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We 
ha\e  reminded  them  ui'  the  circumstances  of  our 
emigration  and  settltMuent  here.  We  have  ap- 
peuled  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and 
we  have  conjured  them  by  the  tics  of  our  common 
kindred  to  disavow  these  usur]>atiuns,  whicli  would 
inevitabl\  interrupt  our  connexions  and  correspon- 
dence They  too  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  jus- 
tice and  of  consanguinity.  Wcmust  therefore  ac- 
quiesce in  the  necessity  whi(h  (U'nounces  our  sepa- 
ration, and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, enemies  in  war.  in  peace  friends. 

Wc,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  getieral  congiTss  assenilil<*d, 
apj)ealiug  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  vsorh'.  for 
the  rectitude  <»f  our  intentions,  (hi,  in  the  name  and 
by  the  authoi-ity  of  the  good  ])eo])Ie  of  tliese  Colo- 
nics, solemnly  publish  and  declaic.  that  these  L'ni- 
teil  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  he,  free 
ANn  iNnK.n.MiK.NT  sTATF.s  :  that  they  are  absolv- 
ed from  all  allegianee  to  the  Hritish  crown,  and 
tha,t^;;ll  jx.liti  aj  com  nexion  i)et\vren  tlu'Ui  and  tho 
state  of  Great  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 
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dissolved  ;  and  that  as  free  and  independent  states, 
they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace, 
contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do 
all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  states 
may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  de- 
claration, with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 
The  foregoing  declaration  was,  by  order  of  con- 
gress, engrossed,  and  signed  by  the  following  mem- 
bers : 

JOHN  HANCOCK. 
JS^ew  Ilamjjshire. 
Josiah  Bartlett,  William  Whipple. 

Matthew  Thoi-nton, 

Massachusetts  Bay. 
Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams, 

Robert  Treat  Paine,    Elbridge  Gerry. 

Rhode  Island,  <^'c. 
Stephen  Hopkins,        William  EUery. 

Connecticut. 
Roger  Sherman,  Samuel  Huntingdon, 

William  Williams,      Oliver  Wolcott. 

JV*ew  Fork. 
William  Floyd,  Philip  Livingston, 

Francis  Lewis,  Lewis  Morris. 

JVew  Jersey. 
Richard  Stockton,      John  Witherspoon. 
Francis  Hopkinson,   John  Hart. 
Abraham  Clark, 

Pennsylvania. 
Robert  Morris,  Benjamin  Rush, 

Benjamin  Franklin,    John  Morton, 
George  Clymer,  James  Smith, 

George  Taylor,  James  Wilson. 

George  Ross, 

Delaware. 
Cesar  Rodney,  George  Read. 

Thomas  M'Kean, 
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Maryland, 

Sauiud  Chase,  William  Para, 

Thomas  Stone,  Charles  Cai"i*oll,  Carrllw. 

llrpnuu 

George  Wvthc,  Rirhard  Heni-j  Lee, 

Thomas  Jefferson.        Benjamin  Harrison, 

Thomas  Nelson,  jr.     Francis  Lightfoot  Lee. 

Cai-tcr  Braxton, 

'JSTorth  Carolina. 

William  Hooper,         Joseph  Hcwes. 

Jolin  Peiui, 

South  Carolina. 

Edward  Riitledge,      Thomas  Heyw  ard,  jr. 

Thonias  Lvnch,  jr.     Ai-thur  Middlcton. 
Geor^a. 

Button  GwinBett,       Lyman  Hall. 

George  Walton. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  tl»e  declaration  be  sent 
to  the  se\  eral  assemblies,  conventions  and  commit- 
tees, or  councils  of  safety,  and  to  the  several  com- 
manding oflicers  of  the  continental  ti-oops  :  that  it 
be  pro<  iaimed  in  each  of  the  United  State.s,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  arn«y. 

It  ^^i^  be  seen  that  Congress  vas,  from  tlie  be- 
ginning, attentive  to  the  couimemoration  of  the  dc- 
claiation  of  Indepen<lence.  It  ap|>ears  by  the  jour- 
nals that  in  the  year  1777.  an  adjournment  took 
pl.ice  from  Thui*sday.  the  3d  of  July,  to  Saturday, 
the  ."ith.  And.  on  the  24th  of  June.  1778.  Congres.9 
ha\ing  determined  to  adjourn  from  \ork  Town  in 
Penns\  h  ania.  to  meet  at  Pbiladeljliia  on  the  Cd  of 
Jul>  following,  passed  the  subjointMl  n^solution  •  in 
which  it  was  farther  i-es<)lve«l,  that  c<mgress  would, 
in  a  body,  attend  divine  worship  on  Sunday,  the 
5tli  day  of  July,  to  iTturn  thanks  for  tlie  divin« 
mer'  \  in  supportitJg  the  indepeni'ence  of  the  states, 
and  that  the  chaplains  should  be  notilietl  lootbciate 
anil  j'lTacb  sj'rmons  suite.'  to  the  oc(  asion  • 

Jle^olved,  That  a  committee  of  iJiree  be  appoint^ 
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cd  to  take  proper  measures  for  a  public  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  independence  at  Philadelphia, 
on  tlie  4th  day  of  July  next ;  and  that  they  be  au- 
thorised and  directed  to  invite  the  president  and 
council,  and  speaker  of  the  assembly  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  such  otlier  gen- 
tlemen and  strangers  of  distinction,  as  they  shall 
deem  proper. 


IN  CONGRESS,  November  1,   \777. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Forasmuch  as  it  is  the  indispensible  duty  of  all 
men  to  adore  the  superintending  Providence  of  Al- 
mighty God  *.  to  acknowledge,  with  gratitude,  their 
obligation  to  him  for  benefits  received,  and  to  im- 
plore such  farther  blessings  as  they  stand  in  need 
of;  and  it  having  pleased  Him,  in  his  abun-iant 
mercy,  not  only  to  continue  to  us  the  innumerable 
bounties  of  his  common  providence,  but  also  smile 
upon  us  in  the  prosecution  of  a  just  and  necessary 
war,  for  the  defence  and  establisliment  of  our  un- 
alienable rights  and  liberties  ;  particularly  in  that 
he  hath  been  pleased  in  so  great  a  measure  to  pros- 
per the  means  used  for  the  support  of  our  troops, 
and  to  crown  our  arms  with  most  signal  success  : 
it  is  therefore  recommended  to  the  legislative  or 
executive  powers  of  these  United  States,  to  set 
apart  Thursday,  the  18th  day  of  December  xv^y±, 
for  solemn  thanksgi^  ing  and  praise  ;  that  with  one 
heart  and  one  voice,  tlie  good  people  may  express 
the  grateful  feelings  of  their  hearts,  and  consecrate 
themselves  to  the  service  of  their  Divine  Be)iefac- 
tor ;  and  that  together  with  their  sincere  acknow- 
ledgments and  offerings,  they  may  join  the  ])eni- 
tent  confession  of  their  manifold  sijis,  whereby  they 
liad  forfeited  every  favour  and  their  humble  and 
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caiTicst  supplication  that  it  may  please  God,  thi-ougb 
\he  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  mercifully  to  forgive  and 
blot  them  out  of  remembrance  :  that  it  may  please 
kim  graciously  to  afford  his  blessings  on  the  goi- 
vcrnmonts  of  these  states  respectively,  and  prosper 
the  public  council  of  the  whole  ;  to  inspire  our  com- 
manders, both  by  land  and  sea,  and  all  under  them, 
with  that  wisdom  and  fortitude  which  may  render 
them  fit  instruments,  under  the  Providence  of  Al- 
mighty God,  to  secure  for  these  United  States,  the 
greatest  of  all  blessings,  independence  .and  peace  ; 
that  it  may  please  him  to  prosper  tlie  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures of  the  people,  and  the  labour  of  the  hus- 
bandman, that  our  land  may  yield  its  increase  ;  to 
take  schools  and  seminaries  of  education,  so  neces- 
sary for  (  ultivating  the  princijdes  of  true  liberty, 
virtue  and  piety,  under  bis  nurturing  hand,  aoii  tft 
prosper  the  means  of  religion,  for  the  pi*oinotiou 
and  enlargement  of  that  kingdom  which  consistetk 
in  righteousness,  \)cacc  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
And  it  is  further  i*ecommended.  that  servile  la- 
hour  and  such  recreation  its.  though  at  other  timef? 
innoient,  may  be  unbecoming  the  purpose  of  this 
ap])ointmcnt,   be  omitted  on  so  solemn  an  occa- 
sion. 


IN  CONGRESS,  Mat  8,   1778. 

AN  ADDRESS 

iij  the  Cnngrms,   fo  the  InhuhUants  of  the   ViiHed 

Slntcs  oj  Jlmerica. 

Friends  and  Countrymen, 

TnKKT.  years  have  now  passed  away,  since  the 
rommcncomcnt  of  the  pirsrnt  w.w.  A  \^  ar  v  itlioul 
paialhl  in  llic  :inn;ils  of  mankind.      It   h:i1h  di-^- 
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played  a  spectacle,  the  most  solemn  that  can  possi- 
hly  be  exhibited.  On  one  side,  we  behold  iVaud 
and  violence  labouring  in  the  service  of  despotism  ; 
on  the  other,  virtue  and  fortitude  supporting  and 
establishing  the  rights  of  human  nature. 

You  cannot  but  i-emember  how  reluctantly  \vc 
were  dragged  into  this  arduous  contest ;  and  how 
repeatedly,  with  the  earnestness  of  humble  intrea- 
ty,  we  supplicated  a  redress  of  our  grievances  from 
him  who  ought  to  have  been  the  father  of  his  peo- 
ple. In  vain  did  we  implore  his  protection  :  In 
vain  aj)peal  to  the  justice,  the  generosity,  of  En- 
glishmen ;  of  men,  who  had  been  the  guardians, 
the  assertors,  and  vindicators  of  liberty  through  a 
succession  of  ages  :  Men,  who,  with  their  swords, 
had  establislied  the  firm  barrier  of  freedom,  and 
cemented  it  with  the  blood  of  heroes.  Every  ef- 
fort was  vain.  For,  even  whilst  we  were  prostrat- 
ed at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  that  fatal  blow  aa  as 
struck,  which  hath  seperated  us  forever.  Thus 
spurned,  contemned  and  insulted  ;  thus  driven  by 
our  enemies  into  measures,  which  our  souls  abhor- 
red ;  we  made  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of 
unerring  wisdom  and  justice.  To  that  Almighty 
Ruler  of  Princes,  whose  kingdom  is  over  all. 

We  were  then  quite  defenceless.  Without  arms, 
without  ammunition,  without  cJothing,  without 
ships,  without  money,  without  officers  skilled  in 
war  ;  with  no  other  reliance  but  the  bi'avery  of  our 
people  and  the  justice  of  our  cause.  We  had  to 
contend  with  a  nation  great  in  arts  and  in  arms, 
whose  fleets  covered  the  ocean,  whose  banners  had 
waved  in  triumph  through  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  However  unequal  this  contest,  our  weak- 
ness was  still  farther  increased  by  the  enemies 
which  America  had  nourished  in  her  bosom.  Thus 
<>xposed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  external  force  and  in- 
ternal divisions  ;  on  the  otlier  to  be  eomjielled  to 
«lrink  of  the  bitter  cup  of  slavery,  and  to  go  sor- 
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rowing  all  our  lives  long  ;  in  this  sail  alternative, 
we  chose  the  former.  I'o  this  alternative  we  were 
reduced  by  men,  who.  had  they  been  animatetl  by 
one  spark  of  genei-osity,  \\ould  have  disdained  to 
take  such  mean  advantage  of  our  situation  ;  or.  had 
they  paid  tlie  least  regard  to  the  rules  of  justice, 
would  ha^e  considered  with  abhorrence  :i  proposi- 
tion to  injure  those,  w  ho  had  faithfully  fought  their 
battles,  and  iudusti'iously  contiibuted  to  ivar  the 
edifice  of  their  glory. 

But,  however  great  the  injustice  ofotirfoos  in 
commencing  this  war.  it  is  by  no  means  cgual  to 
that  cruelty  with  which  they  have  conchicted  it. 
The  course  of  their  armies  is  marked  by  ra])i)U'  and 
devastation.  Thousands,  without  distinction  of 
age  or  sex,  have  been  driven  from  their  peaceful 
abodes,  to  encounter  tlie  rigoui-s  of  inclement  sea- 
sons ;  and  the  face  of  heaven  hath  been  insulted  by 
tlie  wanton  conflagration  of  defenceless  towns. 
Their  victories  have  been  followed  by  the  cool  mur- 
der of  men,  no  longer  able  to  resist :  and  those  w  ho 
escaped  fi*om  the  first  act  of  carnage  have  been  ex- 
posed, by  cold,  hunger  and  nakedness,  to  wear  out 
a  miserable  existence  in  the  tedious  hours  of  con- 
finement, or  to  become  the  destroyers  of  their  coun- 
trymen,  of  their  friends,  perhaps,  diTadful  idea  ! 
of  their  parents  or  children.  Nor  was  this  the  out- 
rageous barbarity  of  an  individual,  but  a  system 
<if  deliberate  malice,  stamped  w  ith  the  concuirenco 
of  the  British  legislature,  and  sanctioned  with  all 
the  formalities  of  law.  Nay,  determined  to  dis- 
solve the  closest  bonds  of  society,  they  ha\e  sti- 
mulated servants  to  slay  their  masters  in  the  peace- 
lul  hour  of  domestic  security.  And,  as  if  all  this 
were  insufficient  to  slake  their  thii-st  of  blood,  the 
blood  of  bi-othei-s,  of  unoffending  brothers,  they 
have  excited  the  Indians  against  us  :  and  a  gene- 
ral, who  calls  himself  a  (hristian,  a  follower  of  the 
iiicrcifdl  Jesus,  hath  d;ired  to  proclaim  to  all  the 
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world,  his  intention  of  letting  loose  against  ns 
whole  hosts  of  savages,  Avhose  rule  of  warfare  is 
promiscuous  carnage  :  who  I'ejoice  to  murder  the 
infant  smiling  in  its  mother's  arms  ;  to  inflict  on 
their  prisoners  the  most  excruciating  torments,  and. 
exhibit  scenes  of  hoiror  from  which  nature  recoils. 

Were  it  possible,  they  would  have  added  to  this 
terrible  system,  for  they  have  offered  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  states  to  bo  exported  by  their  mer- 
chants to  the  sickly,  baneful  climes  of  India,  there 
to  perish.  An  offer  not  accqjted  of,  merely  from 
the  impracticability  of  carrying  it  into  execution. 

Notwithstanding  these  great  provocations,  we 
have  treated  such  of  them  as  fell  into  our  hands, 
with  tenderness,  and  studiously  endeavoured  to  al- 
leviate the  afflictions  of  their  captivity.  This  con- 
duct we  have  pursued  so  far,  as  to  b^.  by  them  stig- 
matized with  cowardice,  and  by  oiir  friends  with 
folly.  But  our  dependance  was  not  upon  man. 
It  was  upon  Him,  who  hath  commanded  us  to  love 
our  enemies  and  to  render  good  for  evil.  And 
what  can  be  more  wonderful  than  the  manner  of 
our  deliverance  ?  How  often  have  we  been  reduc- 
ed to  distress,  and  yet  been  raised  up  ?  When  the 
means  to  prosecute  the  war  have  been  wanting  to 
us,  have  not  our  foes  themselves  been  rendered  in- 
strumental in  providing  them  ?  This  hath  been 
done  in  such  a  variety  of  instances,  so  peculiarly 
marked  almost  by  the  direct  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence, that  not  to  feel  and  acknowledge  his  protec- 
tion, would  be  the  height  of  impious  ingratitude. 

At  length  that  God  of  battles,  in  whom  was  our 
trust,  hath  conducted  us  through  the  paths  of  danger 
and  distress,  to  the  thresholds  of  security.  It  hath 
now  become  morally  certain,  that,  if  we  have  cou- 
rage to  persevere,  we  shall  establish  our  liberties 
and  independence.  The  haughty  prince  who  spurn- 
ed us  fiom  his  feet  with  contumely  and  disdain ; 
and  the  parliament  which  proscribed  us,  now  de- 
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scciid  to  offer  tenns  of  accommodation.  Whilst 
in  the  f«il!  career  of  victory,  they  pulled  off  the 
mask,  and  avowed  their  intended  despotism.  But 
l^a^  ing  lavished  in  vain  tlie  hlood  and  ti*eiusurc  of 
their  subjects,  in  pursuit  of  this  execrable  purj)ose, 
they  now  endeavour  to  ensnare  us  with  the  insidious 
ttffers  of  peace.  They  w  ould  seduce  you  into  a  de- 
pendance  which,  necessarily,  incvit.ably  leads  to  tlie 
most  humiliating  slavery.  And  do  they  believe 
that  you  will  accept  these  fatal  terms?  Because  you 
have  suffered  the  distresses  of  w  ar,  do  they  suppose 
that  you  will  basely  lick  the  dust  before  the  feet  of 
your  destroyers  ?  Can  there  be  an  American  so 
lost  to  the  feelings  which  adorn  human  nature? 
To  the  genei*ous  pride,  the  elevation,  the  dignity 
of  freedom!  Is  there  a  man  who  would  not  ab- 
hor a  dejicndancc  upon  those,  who  have  deluged 
his  country  in  Ihc  blood  of  its  inhabitants?  we  can- 
not supjwse  this,,  neither  is  it  possible  that  they 
themselves  can  expect  to  make  many  converts. — 
What  then  is  their  intention?  Is  it  not  to  lull  you 
with  the  fallacious  hoi)es  of  peace,  until  they  can 
assemble  new  armies  to  prosecute  their  nefarious 
designs  ?  If  this  is  not  the  case,  why  do  they  strain 
tvery  nerve  to  levy  men  throughout  their  islands? 
Why  do  they  meanly  court  every  little  tyrant  of 
Kurope  to  sell  them  his  uuliappy  slaves?  Why  do 
(hey  continue  to  embitter  tlie  minds  of  the  savages 
against  you  ?  Suivly  this  is  not  the  way  to  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  America.  Be  not,  Uierefore, 
deceived.  You  have  still  to  expect  one  se\ere  con- 
llict.  Your  foreign  alliances,  though  they  sec mv. 
your  independence,  cannot  secure  >our  country 
iron»  desolation,  your  habitations  fi-om  |>lunder, 
}our  wives  fitim  insult  or  \iolation,  n(u-  your  chil- 
dren from  butchery.  Foiled  in  their  principal  de- 
sign, \ou  must  exjiect  to  feel  the  rage  of  disHp|N)int- 
ed  ambition.  Arise  then!  to  your  tents!  an»l  gird 
you  for  battle.     It  is  time  to  turn  the  bcadloug 
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current  of  vengeance  upon  the  head  of  the  destroy- 
er. They  have  filled  up  the  measure  of  their 
abominations,  and  like  ripe  fruit  must  soon  drop 
from  the  tree.  Although  much  is  done,  yet  much 
remains  to  do.  Expect  not  peace,  whilst  any  cor- 
ner of  America  is  in  possession  of  your  foes.  You 
must  drive  them  away  from  the  land  of  promise,  a 
land  flowing  indeed  with  milk  and  honey.  Your 
brethren  at  the  extremities  of  the  continent,  al- 
ready implore  your  friendship  and  protection.  It 
is  your  duty  to  grant  their  request.  They  hunger 
and  thirst  after  liberty.  Be  it  yours  to  dispense 
the  heavenly  gift.  And  what  is  there  now  to  pre- 
vent it? 

After  the  unremitted  efforts  of  our  enemies,  we 
are  stronger  than  before.  Nor  can  the  wicked 
emissaries,  who  so  assiduously  labour  to  promote 
their  cause,  point  out  any  one  reason  to  suppose 
that  we  shall  not  receive  daily  accessions  of 
strength.  They  tell  you,  it  is  true,  that  your  mo- 
ney is  of  no  value*  and  your  debts  so  enormous 
they  can  never  be  paid.  But  we  tell  you,  that  if 
Britain  prosecutes  the  war  another  campaign,  that 
single  campaign  will  cost  her  more  than  we  have 
hitherto  expended.  And  yet  these  men  would  pre- 
vail upon  you  to  take  up  that  immense  load,  and 
for  it  to  sacrifice  your  dearest  rights.  Foi*,  sure- 
ly, there  is  no  man  so  absurd  as  to  suppose,  that 
the  least  shadow  of  liberty  can  be  preserved  in  a 
dependant  connexion  with  Great  Britain.  From 
the  nature  of  the  thing  it  is  evident,  that  the  only 
security  you  could  obtain,  would  be,  the  justice  and 
moderation  of  a  parliament,  who  have  sold  the 
rights  of  their  own  constituents.  And  this  slen- 
der security  is  still  farther  weakened,  by  the  con- 
sideration that  it  was  pledged  to  rebels  (as  they  un- 
justly call  the  good  people  of  these  states)  with 
w'loui  they  think  they  are  not  bound  to  keep  faith 
by  any  law  whatsoever.  Thus  would  you  be  cast 
C  2 
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boiinii  among  men,  Nvhose  minds,  by  your  virtuoiid 
I'esistancc,  have  been  sIiarptMied  to  tlie  keenest  e(!gi' 
of  revenge.  I'hus  would  your  cbildi-en  and  your 
childi-en's  rhildren,  be  by  you  forted  to  a  partici- 
pation of  all  their  debts,  their  wars,  their  luxuries, 
and  their  crimes.  And  this  mad.  this  impious  sys- 
tem, they  w  ould  lead  you  to  adopt,  because  of  the 
derangement  of  your  finances. 

It  becomes  you  deeply  to  reflect  on  this  subject. 
Is  Ihei-c  a  country  u|)on  earth,  w  hich  hath  such  re- 
sources for  the  payment  of  her  debts,  ivs  America  ? 
Sucli  an  extensive  territory :  so  fertile,  so  blessed 
in  its  climate  and  pi'oductions.  Surely  there  is 
none.  Neither  is  there  any.  towliich  the  wise  Eu- 
ro])eans  w  ill  sooner  confide  their  pi-oju'rty.  What 
tlien  ai-e  the  reasons  that  your  money  hath  depiT- 
ciated  ?  Because  no  taxes  have  been  imjMJsed  to 
carry  on  the  war.  Because  your  commerce  hath 
been  interrupted  by  your  enemies  fleets.  Because 
tlieir  armies  have  ravaged  and  desolated  a  part  of 
your  country.  Because  theiragents  have  villainous- 
ly counterfeited  your  bills.  Because  extortioners 
among  you,  inflamed  w  ith  the  lust  of  gain,  have  ad- 
ded to  the  price  of  every  artic  le  of  life.  And  be- 
cause weak  men  have  been  artfull\  led  to  believe 
that  it  is  of  no  value.  How  is  this  dangerous  dis- 
ease to  be  remedied?  Let  those  among  }ou.  who 
have  leisure  an<l  opportunity,  collect  the  monies 
which  individuals  in  their  neighborhood  aredesii-ous 
of  pla(  ing  in  the  public  funds.  Let  the  sex  eral  legis- 
latures sink  their  respective  emissions,  that  so, 
there  being  but  one  kind  of  bills,  their  may  be  less 
danger  of  counterfeits.  Itefrain  a  little  fi-oni  pur- 
chasing those  things  whirh  ai-e  not  al>solutely  ne- 
cessary, that  HO  tliose  who  have  engrossed  commo- 
dities may  suffer  (as  they  <!e,serve<lly  will)  tlie  loss 
of  their  ill  gotten  hoards,  by  reason  of  the  ( om- 
lucrce  with  foi"eign  nations,  vliich  the  fleets  will 
protect.     Above  all,  bring  f«»rward  your  armies 
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into  t'^e  field.  Trust  not  to  appearances  of  peace 
or  safety.  Be  assurei,  that  unless  you  persevere, 
you  \vill  be  exposed  to  every  species  of  barbarity. 
But,  if  you  exert  the  means  of  defence  vvhich  God 
and  nature  have  given  you,  the  time  will  soon  ar- 
rive, when  every  man  sl'all  sit  under  liis  own  vine 
and  fig  tree,  and  there  shall  be  none  to  make  him 
afraid. 

The  sweets  of  a  free  commerce  with  every  paii; 
of  the  earth  will  soon  reimburse  you  for  all  the  los- 
ses you  have  sustained.  The  full  tide  of  wealth 
will  flow  in  upon  youi*  shores,  free  from  the  arbi- 
trary impositions  of  those,  whose  interest  and 
whose  declared  policy  it  was  to  check  your  gro\\i;h. 
Your  interests  will  be  fostered  and  nourished  by 
governments,  that  derive  their  power  from  your 
grant,  and  will  therefore  be  obliged,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  cogent  necessity,  to  exert  it  in  your  fa- 
vour. 

It  is  to  obtain  these  things  that  we  call  for  your 
•strenuous,  unremitted  exertions.  Yet  do  not  be- 
lieve that  you  have  been  or  can  be  saved  merely  by 
your  own  strength.  No  !  it  is  by  the  assistance  of 
Heaven  ;  and  this  you  must  assiduously  cultivate, 
by  acts  which  Heaven  approves.  Thus  shall  the 
power  and  the  happiness  of  these  Sovereign.  Free, 
and  Independent  States,  founded  on  the  virtue  of 
their  citizens,  increase,  extend  and  endure,  until 
t4ie  Almighty  shall  blot  out  all  the  empires  of  the 
earth. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel,  of  all  denominations,  to  read  or 
cause  to  be  read,  immediately  after  divine  service, 
the  above  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  of  Amei-ica,  in  their  respective  churches  and 
ehapels,  and  other  places  of  religious  worship. 
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IN  CONGRESS,  OcTttBEu  30,  1778. 

By  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Jimerica. 

A  MANIFESTO. 

These  United  Stiitos  having  been  driven  to  hos- 
tilities by  tlte  oI)l)ressi^e  and  tyrranons  nieasurcs 
of  Great  Britain:  having  been  coinpelU'd  to  com- 
mit  the  essential  rights  ol"  man  to  the  derision  oi' 
arms:  and  ha\  ing  l)een-  at  length,  i'orced  to  shake 
ofl'a  yoke  which  iiad  grown  too  buidensonie  to  bear, 
they  declared  themsehes  fj-cf  and  indej)endent. 

Confiding  in  the  Justice  of  their  cause:  confiding 
ill  him  \\lio  disposes  of  human  events,  although 
weak  and  unprovided,  they  set  the  po^^er  of  their 
enemies  at  defiance. 

In  Ibis  confi<Ience  they  have  continued  tlii'ough 
the  \  arious  fortune  of  three  bloody  campaigns,  un- 
awed  by  the  |K>Mcr,  unsub(hied  by  the  barbarity  of 
tlieir  fiK's.  Their  viiiuous  citizens  have  borne, 
without  repining,  the  loss  of  many  things  which 
make  life  desii-able.  Their  bra^e  troops  have  pa- 
tiently endui-ejl  tlie  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  sit- 
uation, fruitful  in  both  beyond  former  example. 

Tlie  i'ongiTss,  ( onsidei'ing  tbemsehes  bound  to 
lo\e  their  enemies,  aschildirnof  that  Being  who  is 
ccjiially  the  father  of  all:  and  desiit)us,  since  they 
could  not  piTvent.  at  least  to  allexiate,  tlie  calami- 
ties of  war,  have  studied  to  s|)aiT  those  \n1i<»  w«i*e 
in  arms  against  tliem,  and  to  lighten  the  chains  of 
captivity. 

The  conduct  of  those  serving  under  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  hath,  with  some  few  exceptions,  been 
diam<tri(  all>  opiwsite.  They  have  Iai<l  waste  the 
o])en  country,  burned  the  defenceless  \  illages.  and 
butchered  the  citizens  of  America.  Their  prisons 
have  been  the  slaughter-houses  of  her  soldiers ; 
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tiieir  ships  of  her  seamen,  and  the  severest  injuries 
have  been  aggravated  by  the  grossest  insults. 

Foiled  in  their  vain  attempt  to  subjugate  the  un- 
conquerable spirit  of  freedom,  they  have  meanly  as- 
sailed the  representatives  of  America  with  bribes, 
with  deceit,  and  the  servility  of  adulation.  They 
have  made  a  mock  of  humanity,  by  the  wanton  des- 
struction  of  men  ;  they  have  made  a  mock  of  reli- 
gion, by  impious  appeals  to  Grou  m  liilst  in  the  vio- 
lation of  his  sacred  commands  ;  they  have  made  a 
mock  even  of  reason  itself,  by  endeavouring  to 
prove  that  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  America 
could  safely  be  intrusted  to  those,  who  have  sold 
their  c 
shame. 

Treated  with  the  contempt  which  such  conduct 
deserved,  they  have  applied  to  individuals ;  they 
liave  solicited  them  to  break  the  bonds  of  allegiance, 
and  embrue  their  souls  with  the  blackest  of  crimes; 
but,  fearing  that  none  could  be  found  through  these 
United  States,  equal  to  the  wickedness  of  their  pur- 
pose, to  influence  weak  minds,  they  have  threaten- 
ed more  wide  devastation. 

While  tlie  shadow  of  hope  remained,  that  our 
enemies  could  be  taught,  by  our  example,  to  res- 
pect those  laws  which  are  held  sacred  among  civi- 
lized nations,  and  to  comply  with  the  dictates  of  a 
I'eligion,  which  they  pretend,  in  common  with  us, 
to  believe  and  to  revere,  they  have  been  left  to  the 
influence  of  that  religion  and  that  example.  But 
since  their  incorrigible  dispositions  cannot  be  touch- 
ed by  kindness  and  compassion,  it  becomes  our  du- 
ty by  other  means  to  a  indicate  the  rights  of  huma- 
nity. 

We,  therefore,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  do  solemnly  declare  and  proclaim, 
that  if  our  enemies  presume  to  execute  their  threats, 
or  persist  in  their  present  career  of  barbarity,  we 
will  take  such  exemplary  vengeance  as  shall  deter^ 
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otiiers  from  a  like  conduct  Wc  appeal  to  that  Gon 
who  soiut  hith  the  hearts  of  men.  for  the  i-ectitudc 
of  our  intentions  :  and.  in  His  holy  pjvscnce,  we, 
dei  laiv,  that  as  we  are  not  mo>ed  hy  any  lij^ht  and 
ha.sty  suggestions  of  anger  and  revenge,  so  through 
every  possihle  change  of  fortune  we  will  adhere  to 
iliis  our  determination. 


IN  CONGRESS,  October  £6,  1781. 
A  TROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  hath  plea.sed  Almighty  God.  the 
father  of  mercies,  i-emarkahly  to  assist  and  support 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  their  imjwrtant 
st)-nggle  for  liherty,  against  the  long  continue<'  cf- 
foits  of  a  powei'ful  nation:  it  is  the  duty  of  all  n.i.ks 
to  obsenc  and  thankfully  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
terpositions of  his  providence  in  their  behalf. — 
Thix)ugh  the  whole  of  the  contest,  from  its  iirst  rise 
to  this  time,  the  influence  of  Divine  Providence 
may  he  clearly  per(  oived,  in  many  signal  instan- 
ces, of  M  hich  >\  c  mention  but  a  few. 

In  i-evealing  the  councils  of  our  enemies,  when 
the  discoveries  ^\erc  seasonable  and  iniiK)rtant.  and 
the  means  seemingly  inaderiuatc  or  fortuitous  :  in 
j)res«'rving  and  e^en  improving  the  union  of  the  se- 
veral statA's,  on  the  bi-eai  h  of  which  our  enen^ies 
placed  their  greatest  dej)endance  :  in  increasing  the 
number,  and  adding  to  the  /,eal  and  attachment  to 
the  friends  of  liberty  :  in  granting  remarkable  dc- 
li\eran(es,  and  blessing  us  with  the  most  signal 
hur<ess,  when  affairs  seenied  to  h'A\c  the  most  dis- 
couraging ap|>earance  :  in  raising  up  f(U'  us  a  |>ow- 
ert'ul  and  getiei-ous  ally,  in  o)h^  of  the  first  of  i lie 
KuiMiM>an  {mwei-s  :  in  (onfounding  the  councils  of 
OUT  enemies,  and  suftering  them  to  pursue  such 
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measures  as  have  most  directly  contributed  to  frus- 
trate their  own  desires  and  expectations  :  above 


tants  of  these  states,  when  in  their  power,  and  their 
savage  devastation  of  property,  the  very  means  of 
cementing  our  union,  and  adding  vigour  to  every 
effort  in  opposition  to  them.  'i  'I^SlS^^ 

And  as  we  cannot  help  leadingthe  gooapeo'ple 
of  tliese  states,  to  a  retrospect  on  the  events  which 
have  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  so 
we  reconnncnd,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  their  ob- 
servation, the  goodness  of  God  in  the  year  now- 
drawing  to  a  conclusion.  In  which  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  been  completed  :  in 
which  there  have  been  so  many  instances  of  prow- 
ess and  success  in  our  armies ;  particularly  in  the 
southern  states,  where,  notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  they  had  to  struggle,  they  Jiave 
recovered  the  whole  country  which  tlie  enemy  had 
overrun,  leaving  them  only  a  port  or  two,  on  or 
near  the  sea  ;  in  which  we  have  been  so  powerfully 
and  effectually  assisted  by  our  allies,  while  in  all 
the  conjunct  operations  the  most  perfect  harmony 
has  subsisted  in  all  the  allied  army  :  in  which  there 
has  been  so  plentiful  a  harvest,  and  so  great  abund- 
ance of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  of  every  kind,  as  not 
only  enables  us  easily  to  supply  the  wants  of  our 
army,  but  gives  comfort  and  happiness  to  the  whole 
people  :  and  in  which,  after  the  success  of  our  al- 
lies by  sea,  a  general  of  the  first  rank,  with  his 
whole  army  has  been  captured  by  the  allied  forces 
under  the  direction  of  our  commander  in  chief. 

It  is  thei'efore  recommended  to  the  several  states, 
to  set  apart  the  thirteenth  day  of  December  next, 
to  be  religiously  observed  as  a  day  of  thanksgiv- 
ing and  prayer ;  that  all  the  people  may  assemble 
on  that  day,  with  grateful  hearts,  to  celebrate  tlie 
praises  of  our  gracious  benefactor ;  to  confess  our 
manifold  sins ;  to  offer  up  our  most  fervent  suppli- 
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cations  to  the  God  of  all  grace,  that  it  may 
please  him  to  pardon  our  otTences,  and  incline 
our  hearts  for  tlie  futdire  to  keep  all  his  laws: 
to  comfort  and  relieve  all  our  brethi-en  who  are 
in  distress  or  captivity  ;  to  ]»rosper  our  luis- 
bautimeji,  and  gixe  success  to  all  engaged  in  law- 
ful commerce  :  to  inipai't  wisdom  and  integrity  to 
our  (ouncillors,  judgment  and  fortitude  to  our  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  :  to  protect  an<l  i)ros|)er  our  il- 
lustrious ally  ;  and  favour  our  united  exertions  for 
the  speedy  establishment  of  a  safe,  honourable  and 
lasting  peace  :  to  bless  all  seminaries  of  learning  ; 
and  t  ause  the  knowledge  of  God  to  cover  the  earth, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  seas. 


IN  CONGRESS,  October  18,  1783. 

Oil  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled; 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  hath  pleased  the  Supreme  Rulei* 
of  all  hum.in  events,  to  dispose  the  hearts  of  the 
late  belligerent  powers,  to  ptit  a  ])eriod  to  the  efTu- 
fsion  of  Iniman  bh)o(l,  by  pro(  laiming  a  cessation  of 
all  hostilities  l»y  sea  and  land,  and  these  United 
States  are  not  only  happily  rescued  from  the  tlan- 
gers  and  ralamilies  to  whicli  tliey  ha\e  been  long 
exposed,  but  their  freedom,  so^ereig^ty  and  inde- 
pendence, ultimately  acknowledged.  \n«l  where- 
as, in  the  pn>gi(ss  of  a  contest  on  \\l»i(h  the  most 
essential  rights  of  hunmn  nature  depended,  the  in- 
terposition of  Divitu'  I'rovick'nce  in  our  fa\our  hath 
been  most  abundantly  and  most  gloi'iously  mani- 
fested, an<l  the  citizens  of  these  l"nite<l  States  have 
every  reason  for  praise  and  gratitude  to  tlio  (iod 
of  their  sab  alioii.      Impi*esscd.  '' '■••''.  witli  an 
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exalted  sense  of  the  blessings  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, and  our  entire  dependance  on  that  Al- 
mighty Being  from  whose  goodness    and  bounty 
they  are  derived,  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  do  recommend  it  to  the  several  states, 
to  set  apart  the  second  Thursday  in  December 
next,  as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving,  that  all  tlie 
people  may  then  assemble  to  celebrate  with  grate- 
ful hearts  and  united  voices,  the  praises  of  their 
Supreme  and  all  bountiful  Benefactor,  for  his  num- 
berless favours  and  mercies.      That  he  hath  been 
pleased  to  conduct  us  in  safety  through  all  the  per- 
ils and  vicissitudes  of  the  w  ar  ;  that  he  hath  given 
us  unanimity  and  I'esolution  to  adhere  to  our  just 
rights ;  that  he  hath  raised  up  a  powerful  ally  to 
assist  us  in  supporting  them,  andhatli  so  far  crown- 
ed our  united  efforts  with  success;  that  in  the  course 
of  tlic  present  year,  hostilities  have  ceased,  and  we 
are  left  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  our  liberty 
and  independence,  and  of  the  fruits  of  our  land,  and 
in  the  free  participation  of  the  treasui-es  of  the  sea; 
that  he  hath  prospered  the  labour  of  our  husband- 
men with  plentiful  harvests;  and  above  all,  that  he 
hath  been  pleased  to  continue  to  us  the  light  of  the 
blessed  gospel,  and  secured  to  us  in  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, the  rights  of  conscience  in  faith  and  worship. 
And  while  our  hearts  overflow  with  gratitude,  and 
our  lips  set  forth  the  praises  of  our  great  Creator, 
that  we  also  offer  up  fervent  supplications,  that  it 
may  please  him  to  pardon  all  our  offences,  to  give 
wisdom  and  unanimity  to  our  public  councils;  to 
cement  all  our  citizens  in  the  bonds  of  affection, 
and  to  inspire  them  w  ith  an  earnest  regard  for  the 
national  honour  and  intei'est,  to  enable  them  to  im- 
prove the  days  of  prosperity  by  every  good  work, 
and  to  be  lovers  of  peace  and  tranquility  ;  that  he 
may  be  pleased  to  bless  us  in  our  husbandry,  our 
commerce,  and  navigation;  to  smile  upon  our  semi- 
naries and  means  of  education  ;  to  cause  pure  reli- 
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gion  and  virtue  to  flourish;  to  give  peace  to  all  na- 
tions, and  to  fill  the  world  with  his  glory. 


GENERAL  ORDERS 

j'SSUED  BY  GENERAL  WASHINGTOX,    TO  THE  ARM  1 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Head  ^tartersy  ^9pril  18,  1783. 

The  commander  in  chief  orders  tlic  cessation  of 
iiostilities  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  publicly  pro- 
claimed to-mon-ow  at  twelve  o'clock,  at  the  new 
building  :  and  thattlie  proclamation  which  will  be 
communicated  hei-ewitli,  be  read  to-morrow  even- 
ing at  the  head  of  every  regiment  and  coi-ps  of  the 
army  ;  after  which  the  chaplains,  witli  the  several 
Jjrigades,  will  render  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for 
all  his  mercies,  particularly  for  liis  oa  er-ruling  the 
wrath  of  man  to  his  o\mi  glory,  and  causing  the 
rage  of  war  to  cease  among  the  nations. 

Although  tlie  proclamation  before  alluded  to,  ex- 
tends only  to  the  prohibition  of  hostilities,  and  not 
to  the  annunciation  of  a  gcMieral  peace,  yet  it  must 
afford  the  most  rational  and  sincere  satisfaction  to 
every  benevolent  mind,  as  it  puts  a  ju'riod  to  a  long 
and  doubtful  contest,  stops  tl»c  effusion  of  human 
blood,  oi)ens  the  prospect  to  a  more  splendid  scene, 
and,  like  another  morning  star,  promises  the  ap- 
proadi  of  a  brighter  day  than  hath  hitherto  illumi- 
nated the  western  hemispheiv.  On  such  a  happy 
da},  which  is  the  harbinger  of  peace,  a  day  whicli 
comj)lrtes  theeiglith  year  of  the  war,  it  would  be  in- 
gratitude not  to  iTJoice;  it  would  be  insensibility 
-lot  to  participate  in  the  genci-al  felicity. 
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The  commander  in  cliief,  far  from  endeavouring 
to  stifle  the  feelings  of  joy  in  his  own  bosom,  offers 
his  most  cordial  congratulations  on  the  occasion  to 
all  the  officers  of  every  denomination ;  to  all  the 
troops  of  the  United  States  in  general;  and  in  par- 
ticular to  those  gallant  and  persevering  men  who 
had  resolved  to  defend  the  rights  of  their  invaded 
country,  so  long  as  the  war  should  continue.  For 
these  are  the  men  who  ouglit  to  l)e  considered  as  the 
pride  and  boast  of  the  American  army;  and  who, 
crowned  with  well  earned  laurels,  may  soon  with- 
draw from  the  field  of  glory  to  the  more  tranquil 
walks  of  civil  life.  While  the  commander  in  chief 
recollects  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  scenes 
through  which  we  have  passed,  with  a  mixture  of 
pleasure,  astonishment,  and  gratitude ;  while  he 
contemplates  the  prospects  before  us  with  raptiu'e, 
he  cannot  help  wishing  that  all  the  brave  men,  of 
whatever  condition  they  may  be,  who  have  shared 
the  toils  and  dangers  of  effecting  this  glorious  re- 
volution ;  of  rescuing  millions  from  the  hand  of  op- 
pression, and  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  great 
empire,  might  be  impressed  with  a  proper  idea  of 
the  dignified  part  they  have  been  called  to  act,  un- 
der the  smiles  of  Providence,  on  the  stage  of  human 
affairs  ;  for  happy,  thrice  happy !  shall  they  be  pro- 
nounced hereaftei*,  who  have  contributed  any  thing, 
who  have  performed  the  meanest  office  in  erecting 
this  stupendous  fabric  of  freedom  and  empire,  on 
the  broad  basis  of  independency;  who  have  assist- 
ed in  protecting  the  rights  of  human  nature,  and 
establishing  an  asylum  for  the  poor  and  oppressed 
of  all  nations  and  religions.  The  glorious  task 
for  which  we  first  flew  to  arms  being  accomplished; 
the  liberties  of  our  country  being  fully  acknow- 
ledged, and  firmly  secured,  by  the  smiles  of  heaven 
on  the  purity  of  our  cause,  and  the  honest  exer- 
tions of  a  feeble  people,  determined  to  be  free, 
against  a  powerful  nation  disposed  to  oppress  them; 
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and  tlic  character  of  those  who  have  persevered 
through  every  exti'emity  of  hardship,  suficriiig,  and 
danger,  heinginiinortalizcdhy  the  illustrious  appel- 
lation of  the  patriot  amiy;  nothing  now  remains 
but  for  the  actors  of  this  mighty  scene  to  preserve  a 
perfect  unvarying  consistency  of  character  tlwough 
the  very  last  act,  to  close  the  di-ania  with  H])plause; 
and  to  i-etire  from  the  military  tlieatre  with  the 
same  approbation  of  angels  and  men,  which  ha\e 
crowned  all  tlieir  former  virtuous  actions.  For  this 
pui-pose  no  disorder  or  licentiousness  must  be  tole- 
rated. E\ cry  considerate  and  well  disposed  soldier 
must  remember,  it  w  ill  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
wait  with  patience  until  peace  shall  be  declared,  oi- 
Congi-ess  shall  be  enabled  to  take  proper  measures 
for  the  security  of  the  public  stores,  ic.  As  soon 
as  these  arrangements  shall  be  made,  the  general 
is  confident,  there  will  be  no  delay  in  discharging, 
with  every  mark  of  distinction  and  honour,  all  the 
men  enlisted  for  the  w  ar,  who  will  then  have  faith- 
fully performed  their  engagements  w  ith  the  pub- 
lic. The  general  has  alirady  interested  himself 
in  their  behalf;  and  he  thinks  he  need  not  repeat 
the  assurance  of  his  disjwsition,  to  be  useful  to  them 
on  the  pi'^ent.  and  every  other  pro|>er  occasion. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  is  determined  that  no  milita- 
ry neglects  or  excesses  shall  go  unpunished,  while 
he  retains  the  command  of  the  army. 

'I^he  adjutant-general  will  have  such  working 
pailies  detached,  to  assist  in  making  the  prepara- 
tions for  a  general  rejoicing,  as  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  army  shall  call  for:  and  the  quarter- master- 
general  will,  without  delay,  pi-ocui-e  sue  h  a  number 
of  discharges  to  be  printed  as  will  be  suHicient  for 
all  the  men  inlisted  for  the  \v.ir.  Hi*  will  please 
to  apply  to  head  quarters  for  tlie  form.  An  extra 
rati(»j  of  liquor  to  be  issued  to  every  man  to-mor- 
row to  drink,  '*  IVrpetual  peace  and  happiness  tp 
the  United  States  of  America.'' 
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FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

OF    GENERAI.     WASHIKGTOIir,    TO    THE    ARMIES   OE 
THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Rocky-Hilly  near  Princeton,  JVovember  Q,  178S* 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  after 
giving  the  most  honourable  testimony  to  tlie  merits 
of  the  federal  armies,  and  presenting  them  with  the 
thanks  of  their  country,  for  their  long,  eminent, 
and  faithful  services,  having  thought  proper,  by 
their  proclamation,  bearing  date  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber last,  to  discharge  such  part  of  the  troops  as 
were  engaged  for  the  war,  and  to  permit  the  offi- 
cers on  furlough  to  retire  from  service,  from  and 
after  to-morrow  ;  which  proclamation  having  been 
communicated  in  the  public  papers,  for  the  infor- 
mation and  government  of  all  concerned,  it  only  re- 
mains for  the  commander  in  chief  to  address  him- 
self once  more,  and  that  for  the  last  time,  to  the  ar- 
mies of  the  United  States,  (however  widely  dis- 
persed individuals  who  compose  them  may  be)  and 
to  bid  them  an  affectionate,  a  long  farewell. 

But  before  the  commander  in  chief  takes  his 
final  leave  of  those  he  holds  most  dear,  he  wishes 
to  indulge  himself  a  few  moments  in  calling  to 
mind  a  slight  view  of  tbe  past.  He  will  then  take 
the  liberty  of  exploring,  with  his  military  friends, 
their  future  prospects  ;  of  advising  the  general  line 
of  conduct,  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued ;  and  he  will  conclude  the  address,  by  expres- 
sing the  obligations  he  feels  himself  under  for  the 
spirited  and  able  assistance  he  has  experienced 
from  them,  in  the  performance  of  an  arduous 
office. 

A  contemplation  of  the  complete  attainment,  (at 
a  period  earlier  than  could  have  been  expected.)  of 
the  object  for  which  we  coritended,  against  so  for- 
D  2 
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midable  a  power,  cannot  but  inspire  us  with  aston- 
ishment and  gratitude.  The  disadvantageous  cir- 
runistaiires  on  our  part,  under  which  tiu'  war  was 
undertaken,  can  never  be  forgotten.  The  signal 
interpositions  of  Providence  in  our  feeble  condition, 
\\ere  such  as  could  scarcely  escape  the  attention  of 
the  most  unobserving;  while  the  unparralleled  per- 
severance of  the  armies  of  tlie  United  States, 
tlirough  almost  every  possible  suffering  and  dis- 
couragement, for  the  space  of  eight  long  years, 
^vas  little  Hhoi-t  of  a  standing  miracle. 

It  i«  not  in  the  meaning,  nor  within  the  compass 
rtf  this  address,  to  detail  the  hardships  peculiarly 
incident  to  our  service,  or  to  describe  the  distres- 
ses, which,  in  several  instances,  have  resulted  fi*om 
the  extremes  of  hunger  and  nakedness,  combined 
^ith  the  rigours  of  an  inclenient  season;  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  dwell  on  the  dai'k  side  of  our  past  af- 
fairs. 

Every  American  officer  and  soldier  must  now 
console  himself  for  any  unpleasant  circumstance 
which  may  have  occurred,  by  a  i*ecollection  of  the 
uncommon  scenes  in  which  he  has  been  called  to 
act  no  inglorious  part,  and  the  astonishing  e\ents 
of  \\hich  he  has  l)een  a  witness — e\ents  which  have 
seldom,  if  ever  befoiv,  taken  place  on  the  stage  of 
human  action:  nor  can  the}  pif>bably  ever  hapi)en 
again.  For  who  has  before  seen  a  disciplined  ar- 
my formed  at  once  from  such  raw  materials'  Who 
that  was  not  a  witness,  could  imagine  that  the  most 
violent  local  prejudices  would  cease  so  soon,  and 
that  men  who  came  from  the  iliffeivnt  parts  of  the. 
continent,  stitingly  disposed  by  tho  !iai)its  of  edu- 
cation, to  despise  and  quarrel  with  each  other, 
■^o'lld  instantly  become  but  one  ])atri()lic  band  of 
brothers^  Or  who  that  was  not  «»n  the  spot,  can 
tra(  <•  the  steps  by  which  such  a  wonderful  revolu- 
tion has  l»een  eflV(  led.  and  such  a  glorious  period 
put  to  all  oii»'  warlike  toils ^ 
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It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  the  enlarg- 
ed prospects  of  happiness,  opened  by  the  confirma- 
tion of  our  independence  and  sovereignty,  almost 
exceeds  the  power  of  description  :  And  shall  not 
the  brave  men  who  have  contributed  so  essentially 
to  these  inestimable  acquisitions,  retiring  victori- 
ous from  the  field  of  war  to  the  field  of  agriculture, 
participate  in  all  the  blessings  which  have  been 
obtained?  In  such  a  republic,  who  will  exclude 
them  from  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  the  fruits  of 
their  labours?  In  such  a  country,  so  happily  cir- 
cumstanced, the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  the  cul 
tivation  of  the  soil,  will  unfold  to  industry  the  cer- 
tain road  to  competence.  To  those  hardy  soldiers, 
who  ai'e  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  adventure,  the 
fisheries  will  afford  ample  and  profitable  employ- 
ment; and  the  extensive  and  fertile  regions  of  the 
west  will  yield  a  most  happy  asylum  to  those, 
who,  fond  of  domestic  enjoyment,  are  seeking  for 
personal  independence.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  any  one  of  the  United  States  will  prefer  a 
national  bankruptcy,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
union,  to  a  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of 
Congress,  and  the  payment  of  its  just  debts,  so 
that  the  officers  and  soldiers  may  expect  consider- 
able assistance,  in  recommencing  their  civil  occu- 
pations, from  the  sums  due  to  them  from  the  pub- 
lic, which  must  and  will  most  inevitably  be  paid. 

In  order  to  effect  this  desirable  purpose,  and 
to  remove  the  prejudices  which  may  have  ta- 
ken possession  of  the  minds  of  any  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  states,  it  is  earnestly  recommended  to  all 
tlie  troops,  that,  with  strong  attachments  to  the 
union,  they  should  carry  with  them  into  civil  so- 
ciety the  most  conciliating  dispositions:  and  that 
they  should  prove  themselves  not  less  virtuous  and 
useful  citizens,  than  they  have  been  persevering 
and  victorious  soldiers.  What  though  ttiere  should 
be  some  envious  individuals,  v/ho  are  unwilling  to 
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pay  the  debt  the  piiblir  has  contracted,  or  to  yield 
the  tribute  (Uie  to  merit;  yet  let  such  unjAorthy 
ti'eatjm'ut  jjroduce  iio  invective,  or  any  instance  ot 
intemi>e rate  conduct:  let  it  be  remembered,  tbatthe 
unbiassed  voice  oi"  tbe  free  citizens  of  the  United 
States  has  promised  the  Just  ivward,  and  given  the 
merited  applause:  let  it  be  know  n  and  remember- 
ed, that  the  reputation  of  the  federal  armies  is  es- 
tablished beyond  the  reach  of  malevolence,  and  let 
a  consciousness  of  their  achievements  and  fan^c 
istill  incite  tlie  men  who  composed  them  to  honour- 
able actions,  under  the  persuasion,  that  the  private 
virtues  of  economy,  prudence,  and  industry,  VNill 
not  be  less  amiable  in  civil  life,  titan  the  moiT 
splendid  qualities  of  valor,  jKTseverance  and  en- 
terprise, were  in  the  field.  Every  one  may  rest 
assured  that  much,  very  much,  of  the  future  hap- 
piness of  the  officers  and  men,  will  depend  uptm 
the  wise  and  manly  conduct  which  shall  be  ado])t- 
ed  by  tliem,  when  they  are  mingled  with  the  great 
body  of  the  community.  And  although  the  gene- 
ral lias  so  fre«|uently  given  it  as  his  opinion,  in  the 
most  ]niblic  and  explicit  manner,  that  unless  the. 
principles  of  the  federal  government  wei-e  pi"oi)er- 
ly  supported,  and  the  powers  of  the  union  increa? 
cd.  the  honour,  dignilv ,  and  justice  of  tlie  nation 
would  be  lost  forever  :  yet  he  cannot  help  rei)eat- 
ing.  oji  tbis  occasion,  so  interesting  a  sentiment, 
and  lea^  ing  it,  as  his  last  injunction,  to  every  offi- 
cer and  CNcry  soldiei*.  who  may  view  the  subject 
in  tlie  same  serious  point  of  light,  to  add  bis  best 
endeavoui's,  to  those  ofhiswoi'tl!yfelio\\ -citizens  to- 
wards effecting  these  great  and  \aluabie  puriwses, 
on  wiiich  our  very  existence,  as  a  nation,  so  ma- 
terially depends. 

The  commander  in  chief  conceives  little  is  now 
wanting  to  enable  the  soldier  to  chiinge  his  milita- 
ry chara<ter  into  tliat  of  tbe  citizen,  but  that  steady 
and  decent  teuor  of  behaviour,  which  has  general- 
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\y  distinguished,  not  only  the  army  under  his  im- 
mediate command,  but  the  different  detachments 
and  separate  armies,  through  the  course  of  the 
war;  from  their  good  sense  and  prudence,  he  anti- 
cipates the  happiest  consequences,  and  while  he 
congratulates  them  on  the  glorious  occasion  which 
renders  their  services  in  the  field  no  longer  neces- 
sary, he  wishes  to  express  the  strong  obligations 
he  feels  himself  under,  for  the  assistance  he  has 
received  from  every  class,  and  in  every  instance. 
He  presents  his  thanks,  in  the  most  serious  and  af- 
fectionate manner,  to  the  general  officers,  as  well 
for  their  council,  on  many  interesting  occasions,  as 
for  their  ardour  in  promoting  the  success  of  the 
plans  he  had  adopted;  to  the  commandants  of  regi- 
ments and  corps,  and  to  the  other  officers,  for 
their  great  zeal  and  attention  in  carrying  his  or- 
ders promptly  into  execution;  to  the  staff,  for  their 
alacrity  and  exactness  in  performing  the  duties  of 
their  several  departments;  and  to  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  soldiers,  for  their  extraordinary 
patience  in  suffering,  as  v/ell  as  their  invincible 
fortitude  in  action;  to  the  various  branches  of  the 
army,  the  general  takes  this  last  and  solemn  op- 
portunity of  professing  his  inviolable  attachment 
and  friendship.  He  wishes  more  than  bare  profes- 
sions were  in  his  power,  that  he  was  really  able  to 
be  useful  to  them  all  in  future  life.  He  flatters 
himself,  however,  they  will  do  him  the  justice  to 
believe,  that  whatever  could,  with  propriety,  be 
attempted  by  him,  has  been  done.  And  being  now 
to  conclude  these,  his  last  public  orders,  to  take 
his  ultimate  leave,  in  a  short  time,  of  tlie  military 
character,  and  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  armies  he 
has  so  long  had  the  honour  to  command,  he  can 
only  again  offer,  in  their  behalf,  his  recommenda- 
tions to  their  grateful  country,  and  his  prayers  to 
the  God  of  armies.  May  ample  justice  be  done 
them  here,  and  may  the  choicest  of  Heaven's  fa- 
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VOWS,  both  here  and  licrcafter,  attend  those,  who. 
under  the  Divine  anspices.  have  sccui'ed  innume- 
rable blessings  for  others.  "With  these  wishes,  and 
this  bencdictio)!,  the  coinniander  in  chief  is  about 
to  retire  from  service.  The  curtain  of  sepiiration 
will  soon  be  drawn,  and  the  miiitai*}-  scene,  to  liim. 
will  be  <loscd  forever. 


General  Washington  to  ilie  President  of  Congress  on 
resigning  his  commission — December  23,  1783. 

Mr.  Presidei^t — 

The  gi*eat  events  on  wliich  my  i-esiguation  de- 
pcndexl,  having  at  length  taken  place.  I  liave  now 
the  honoui'  of  offering  my  sincere  congratulatioits 
to  congress,  and  of  presenting  myself  before  Uieni 
to  surivnder  into  their  hands  ti»e  ti'ust  committed 
to  me,  and  to  claim  the  indulgence  of  retii*ing  from 
the  service  of  my  country . 

Happy  in  the  confirmation  of  our  independence 
and  sovereignty,  and  pleased  with  the  oppoi-tunity 
afforded  the  United  States  of  becoming  a  i-especta- 
ble  nation,  1  resign  w  ith  satisfaction  the  appoint- 
ment I  accepted  with  diffidence;  a  diffidence  in  my 
abilities  to  accomplish  so  arduous  a  t:vsk,  which 
however,  was  supercede<l  by  a  confidence  in  the 
rectitude  of  our  (ause,  the  support  of  the  supreme 
pow  er  of  the  union,  and  the  pati-onage  of  Heaven. 

The  successful  termination  of  the  w  ar,  has  veri- 
fied the  most  sanguine  expectations;  and  my  grati- 
tude for  the  interposition  of  Providence,  and  the 
assistance  1  have  lec  ei\e<l  from  my  countrymen, 
increases  with  every  itvicw  of  the  momentous  con- 
test. 
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Wliilc  I  repeat  my  obligations  to  the  army  in 
general,  I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings 
not  to  acknowledge  in  this  place,  the  peculiar  ser- 
vices and  distinguished  merits  of  the  persons  who 
have  been  attached  to  my  person  during  the  war. 
It  was  impossible  the  choice  of  confidential  officers 
to  compose  my  family  could  have  been  more  fortu- 
nate. Permit  me,  sir,  to  recommend  in  particular, 
those  who  have  continued  in  the  service  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  as  worthy  of  the  favourable  notice 
and  patronage  of  congress. 

I  consider  it  as  an  indispensable  duty  to  close 
this  last  solemn  act  of  my  official  life,  by  com- 
mending the  interests  of  our  dearest  country  to  the 
protection  of  Almighty  God,  and  those  who  have 
the  superintendence  of  them  to  his  holy  keeping. 

Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I  re- 
tire from  the  great  theatre  of  action:  and,  bidding 
an  affectionate  farewell  to  this  august  body,  under 
whose  orders  I  have  long  acted,  I  here  offi?r  my 
commission,  and  take  my  leave  of  all  the  employ- 
ments of  public  life. 


The  Ans%ver  of  General  Mifflin^  the  President  of 
Congress,  to  the  foregoing  Speech, 

Sir — The  United  States  in  congress  assembled, 
receive  with  emotions  too  affecting  for  utterance, 
the  solemn  resignation  of  the  authorities  under 
which  you  have  led  their  troops  with  success, 
through  a  perilous  and  doubtful  war. 

Called  upon  by  your  country  to  defend  its  inva- 
ded rights,  you  accepted  the  sacred  charge  before 
it  had  formed  alliances,  and  whilst  it  was  without 
friends  or  a  government  to  support  you. 

You  have  conducted  the  great  military  contest 
witlx  wisdom  and  fortitude,  invariably  regarding 
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the  rights  of  the  civil  power  thi-ough  all  disastev^ 
and  changes:  you  have,  by  the  love  and  confidence 
of  your  fellow  citizens,  enabled  them  to  display 
their  martial  genius,  and  transmit  their  fame  to 
posterity;  you  have  persevered,  till  these  United 
States,  aided  by  a  magnanimous  king  and  nation, 
have  been  enabled,  under  a  just  Pj-ovidence^  to 
close  the  war  in  safety,  freedom,  an<l  independence; 
an  wbich  happy  event  we  sincerely  join  you  in 
congratulations. 

Ha>ing  defended  the  standard  of  liberty  in  this 
new  world;  having  taught  a  lesson  useful  to  those 
who  inflict,  and  to  those  who  feel  oppression,  you 
retire  from  the  great  tlieatrc  of  action,  witli  the 
blessing  of  your  fellow  citizens;  but  the  glory  of 
your  virtues  will  not  terminate  with  your  milita- 
ry command:  it  will  continue  to  animate  remotest 
ages.  We  feel,  with  you,  our  obligations  to  the 
army  in  general,  and  will  pai'ticularly  charge  our- 
selves witli  the  interest  of  those  confidential  offi- 
cers, who  have  attended  your  person  to  this  affect- 
ing moment. 

We  join  you  in  commending  the  interests  of  our 
dearest  country  to  the  protection  of  Ahnigbty  God, 
beseeching  Him  to  dispose  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
its  citizens,  to  improve  the  oppoilunity  afforded 
them,  of  becoming  a  happy  and  repectablc  nation; 
and  for  you,  we  address  to  Him  our  earnest 
jM'ayei*s,  that  a  life  so  beloved  may  be  fostered 
with  all  His  cai*e;  'I'hal  your  days  may  be  liappy. 
us  they  have  been  illustrious,  and  that  He  will 
finally  give  you  that  reward  which  the  world  ca>i- 
iiot  giA  e. 
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ADAMS,  Samitel,  one  of  tlic  most  distinguish- 
ed patriots  of  the  American  revolution,  was  born 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  22d  of  September, 
1752.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  first  settlers 
in  New  England.  His  parents  were  highly  re- 
spectable. His  father  was,  for  many  years,  a  re- 
presentative for  the  town  of  Boston,  in  the  Massa- 
<:husetts  house  of  Assembly,  in  which  he  was  annu- 
ally elected  till  his  death. 

Samuel  Adams  received  the  rudiments  of  a  libe- 
ral education  at  the  grammar  school  under  the- 
care  ef  Mr.  Lovell,  where  he  vv  as  remarkably  at- 
tentive to  his  studies.      His  conduct  was  similar 
while  he  was  at  college,  and  during  the  whole  term 
he  had  to  pay  but  one  fine,  and  this  was  for  not  at- 
tending morning  prayers,  in  consequence  of  having 
overslept  himself.     By  a  close  and  steady  applica- 
tion, lie  made  considerable  proficiency  in  classica,! 
learning,  logic,  and  natural  philosophy  ;  but  as  he 
was  designed   for   the  ministry,    a  profession  to 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  much  inclined,  his 
>5tudies  were  particularly  directed  to  systematic  di- 
vinity.   Why  Mr.  Adams  did  not  as-sumc  the  cleri- 
cal character,  so  congenial  to  his  views  and  habits 
does  not  appear.      In  1740,  and  1743,  the  respec- 
tive degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts  were 
conferred  upon  liim.     On  the  latter  occasion,  lie 
proposed  the  following  question  for   discussion, 
■*^  whether  it  be  lawful  to  resist  the  supreme  magis- 
trate,  if  the  commomvealth  cannot  otherwise  be. 
preserved?"    He  maintained  the  affirmative  of  this 
proposition,  and  thus  evinced,  at  this  period  of  his 
iife,  his  attaclnncnt  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
While  he  was  a  student,  his  fatlier  allowed  him  a 
.   regular  stipend.    tJf  this,  he  saved  a  sufficient  sum, 
to  publish,  at  his  own  expense,  a  pan)phlet,  called 
*'  Englislimen's  Rights." 

He  was  put  an  apprentice  to  tlie  late  Thomas 
"ushing,  an  eminent  mevchant.      For  this,  profes- 
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sion  )ic  was  ill  adapted,  and  it  ivcci\  cU  but  a  suiall 
sU-Mf  of  his  attontion.  The  study  of  politics  was 
his  chief  delight.  At  tliis  time  he  formed  a  club, 
each  member  of  which  agreed  to  furnish  a  political 
essay  for  a  newspaper  called  the  Independent  Ad- 
\ei-tiser.  These  essays  brought  the  writers  into 
notice,  who  were  called,  in  derision,  **  the  AVIijp- 
ping  Post  Club." 

His  limited  knowledge  of  commerce  rendered 
him  incompetent  to  support  himself  by  tliat  pur- 
suit. His  father,  however,  gave  him  a  considera- 
ble capital,  with  which  he  commenced  business. 
He  had  not  been  long  in  trade  when  lie  credited 
one  of  his  countrymen  with  a  sum  of  money.  This 
person,  soon  after,  met  with  heavy  calamities, 
which  he  represented  to  Mr.  Adams,  who  never 
demanded  the  amount,  although  it  was  nearly  half 
the  value  of  his  original  stock.  This,  and  other 
Josses,  soon  consumed  all  he  had. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  Ijis  father  died,  and, 
as  he  w  as  the  oldest  son,  the  cai-e  of  the  family 
and  management  of  tlie  estate,  devolved  upon  him. 

Early  distinguished  by  tiilents,  as  a  writer,  his 
first  attempts  were  pi-oofs  of  his  filial  piety.  By 
his  efforts  he  preserved  the  estate  of  his  father, 
which  had  been  attiiched  on  account  of  an  engage- 
ment in  the  land  bank  bubble.  He  became  a  polit- 
ical writer  during  the  administration  of  Shirley, 
to  which  he  Wiis  opjwsed,  as  he  thought  the  union 
of  so  much  civil  and  militai-y  power,  in  one  man, 
was  dangerous.  His  ingenuity,  wit.  and  pio- 
found  argument,  are  sjwken  of  with  tlie  highest 
respect  by  those  who  wei-e  contemi)orary  \Nith  liim. 
At  this  early  period  he  laid  the  foundation  of  pub- 
lic confidence  and  esteem. 

It  may  be  pi*oper  to  mention  that  his  first  office 
in  the  town  was  that  of  tax-gatlicrrr,  which  the. 
opposite  party  in  politics  often  alluded  to,  and  iu 
their  conti"ovci-*'ies  would  stvle  hiui    Samuel  the 
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town,  the  loi-ies  enjoyed  a  kind  of  triumph,  and 
invented  every  mode  of  burlesquing  the  popular 
leaders:  but,  where  the  people  tax  themselves,  the 
office  of  collector  is  respectable;  it  was,  at  that 
time,  given  to  gentlemen  who  had  seen  better 
days,  and  needed  some  pecuniary  assistance,  hav- 
ing merited  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  their  fel- 
low townsmen.  Mr.  Adams  was  ill  qualified  to 
fill  an  office  which  required  such  constant  atten- 
tion to  pecuniary  matters;  and,  his  soul  being  bent 
on  politics,  he  passed  more  time  in  talking  against 
Great  Britain  than  in  collecting  the  sums  due  to 
the  town.  He  grew  embarrassed  in  his  circum- 
stances, and  w^as  assisted,  not  only  by  private 
friends,  but  by  many  others  who  knew  him  only 
as  a  spirited  partisan  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

From  this  time,  the  whigs  were  determined  to 
support  him  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  He  had 
been  always  on  their  side,  was  firm  and  sagacious, 
one  of  the  best  writers  in  the  newspapers,  ready 
iipon  every  question,  but  especially  conversant 
with  all  matters  which  related  to  the  dispute  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  colonies. 

AYe  have  said  that  there  was  a  private  political 
club  in  Boston,  where  decisive  measures  originated, 
which  gave  a  secret  spring  and  impulse  to  the  mo- 
tions of  the  public  bo(ly,  and  that  Mr.  Adams  was 
one  of  the  patriotic  conclave.  This  confederacy 
came  to  a  determination  to  resist  every  infringe- 
ment of  their  rights.  The  stamp  act  was  a  flagrant 
violation  of  them,  and  to  suffer  it  quietly  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect,  would  establish  a  precedent,  and 
encourage  further  proceedings  of  a  similar  nature. 
Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  those  who  opposed  it  in 
every  step.  He  was  not  averse  to  the  manner  in 
which  tlie  people  evinced  their  determinate  opposi- 
tion, by  desti'oying  the  stamped  papers  and  office  in 
Boston;  but  he  highly  disapproved  of  the  riots  and 
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«lisoi*ders  which  followed,  and  personally  aided  tl»o 
civil  power  to  put  a  stop  to  them. 

The  t(Lvcs  npon  tea,  oil,  and  colours,  were  still 
moiv  odious  to  the  Americans  than  the  stomp  act; 
especially  to  the  inhahitants  of  Boston,  where  the 
board  of  commissioners  was  established.  The 
])eoplc  looked  to  Mr.  Adams  as  one  of  t!ie  cham- 
pions of  liberty,  who  must  stand  forth  against 
every  claim  of  Great  Britain,  and  deny  the  right 
of  the  parent  state  to  lay  a  tax  ;  nor  weir  tliey 
cUsai)pointed.  He  was  so  strenuous  in  his  exer- 
tions to  make  the  people  sensible  of  their  charter 
privileges,  that  l;c  obtained  the  appellation  of  the 
patriot  Samuel  .iJams. 

In  17 05,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  general 
assenibl}  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  soon  chosen 
clerk,  and  he  gradually  acquired  influence  in  the 
legislature.  This  was  an  eventful  lime.  But  Mr. 
Adams  possessed  a  courage  which  no  dangers  could 
fihakc.  He  was  undismayed  by  the  pros|KMt,  which 
struck  teri*or  into  the  hearts  of  many.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature  neai*  ten  years,  and  he 
was  the  soul  which  animated  it  to  the  most  impor- 
tant resolutions.  No  man  »lid  so  much.  He  press- 
ed his  measures  with  ardour:  yet  he  Vits  prudent: 
lie  knew  how  to  bend  the  passicwis  of  othn-s  to  his 
pui'pose. 

The  congi-ess  whi<  it  assembled  at  New  York,  at 
this  period,  was  attributed  to  a  sugge  lion  made 
by  Mr.  Adams.  It  has  been  said,  >\ith  <  onfidence. 
that  he  was  the  first  man  mIio  proposed  it  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

In  consequence  of  the  act  imposing  duties,  in 
1767,  Mr.  Adams  suggested  a  non-importation 
agreement  with  the  men  hants.  This  >\a.s  ugiTcd 
to,  and  signed  by  nearly  all  of  them  in  the  prov- 
ince. They  hound  thnnselves.  if  tlie  duties  were 
not  lYiX'aled.  not  to  iiniMirt.  oi-  to  oiiier  any.  but 
certain  enumerated  aiiicles,  after  the  tir^it  of  .Inn- 
uarv,  176^. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  March,  1770,  an 
affray  took  place  between  the  military  quartered, 
in  Boston,  and  some  citizens,  which  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  lives  on  both  sides.  On  the  following 
morning,  a  public  meeting  was  called,  and  Samuel 
Adams  addi'esscd  the  assembly,  with  that  impres- 
sive eloquence  which  was  so  peculiar  to  himself. 
The  people,  on  this  occasion,  chose  a  committee 
to  wait  upon  the  lieutenant  governor,  to  require 
that  the  troops  be  immediately  withdrawn  from 
the  town.  Tlie  mission,  however,  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, and  another  resolution  was  immediately 
adopted,  that  a  new  committee  be  chosen  to  wait  a 
second  time  upon  governor  Hutchinson,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  the  sense  of  the  meeting  in  a 
more  peremptory  manner.  Mr.  Adams  acted  as 
chairman.  They  waited  on  the  lieutenant  govern- 
or, and  communicated  this  last  vote  of  the  town; 
and,  in  a  speech  of  some  length,  Mr.  Adams  sta- 
ted the  danger  of  keeping  the  troops  longer  in  the 
capital,  fully  proving  the  illegality  of  the  act  it^ 
self;  and  enumerating  the  fatal  consequences  that 
would  ensue,  if  he  refused  an  immediate  compli- 
ance with  the  vote.  Lieutenant  governor  Hutch- 
inson, with  his^  usual  prevarication,  replied,  and 
roundly  asserted,  that  there  was  no  illegality  in 
the  measure;  and  repeated,  that  the  troops  were 
not  subject  to  his  authority,  but  that  he  would  di^ 
rect  the  removal  of  the  twenty-ninth  regiment. — 
Mr,  Adams  again  rose.  The  magnitude  of  the 
subject,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  treated  by 
lieutenant  governor  Hutchinson,  had  now  roused 
the  impetuous  feelings  of  his  patriotic  soul.  With 
indignation  strongly  expressed  in  his  countenance, 
and  in  a  firm,  resolute,  and  commanding  manner, 
he  replied,  ''that  it  was  well  known,  that,  acting 
as  governor  of  the  province,  he  was,  by  its  char- 
ter, the  commander  in  chief  of  his  majesty's  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces,  and  as  such,  the  tvoojje 
E  2 
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were  subject  to  his  ordci-s:  and  if  lir  luid  tlie  powt  i- 
to  I'emovp  one  iTgiincnt,  he  had  the  power  to  i*c- 
move  both,  and  nothing  short  of  this  wouhl  satisfy 
the  ijeople,  and  it  >vas  at  his  peril,  if  the  vote  of 
the  town  was  not  immediately  complied  with,  and 
if  it  be  longer  delayed,  he.  alone,  must  be  answer- 
able for  the  fatal  consequences  that  would  ensue.** 
This  produced  a  momentary  silence.  It  was  now- 
dark,  and  the  ])eople  wei-c  waiting  in  anxious  sus- 
pense for  the  report  of  the  committee.  A  confer- 
ence in  whispers  followed  between  lieutenant  go- 
vernor Hutchinson  and  colonel  Dairy mple.  The 
former,  finding  himself  so  closely  pivssed,  and  the 
fallacy  and  absurdity  of  his  arguments  thus  gla- 
ringly exposed,  yielded  up  his  positions,  and  gave 
his  consent  to  the  lemoval  of  both  regiments  ;  and 
colonel  Dalrymple  pledged  his  word  of  honour,  that 
he  would  begin  his  preparatioiis  in  the  morning* 
and  that  there  should  be  no  unnecessary  delay,  un- 
til the  whole  of  both  regiments  wei-e  ienu)\cd  to  the 
castle. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  the  controversy  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  c<donies.  Mr.  Adams 
was  impressed  v.  i(h  the  importaiu-e  of  establishing 
committees  of  correspondence.  In  1766,  he  made 
some  suggestions  on  this  subject  in  a  letter  to  a 
fnend  in  South  Carolina  :  but  it  was  found  to  be 
either  imfiracticable  or  inexjK'dient  before  tbe  year 
1772,  when  it  was  first  adopted  by  Mivssachusetts, 
on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Adams  at  a  public  town  meet- 
ing in  Boston,  'i'his  plan  was  followed  by  nil  the 
provinces.  Mr.  AjJams's  priN  ate  letters  may  have 
advanced  tiiis  i;i)portant  work.  In  a  htter  to 
Kichanl  Henry  Lee.  Esq.  of  Virginia,  which,  un- 
fortiinattly,  is  without  a  date,  is  the  following  re- 
mark :  "  I  would  ]»n»posc  it  for  your  considera- 
tion,^ whether  the  estaiilishment  of  t  ommittee^i  of 
corrffipondence  am<»ng  the  scAcral  towns  in  every 
roloJiy,  would  not  tend  to  pi'omote  the  general  union 
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upon  which  the  security  of  the  whole  depends." — 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  resolutions  for  the 
cstablislnnent  of  this  institution  in  Virginia,  were 
passed  March  12,  1773,  which  was  more  than  four 
months  subsequently  to  the  time  it  had  been  formed 
in  Boston. 

EA^ery  method  had  been  tried  to  induce  Mr. 
Adams  to  abandon  the  cause  of  his  country,  which 
he  liad  supported  with  so  much  zeal,  courage,  and 
ability.  Threats  and  caresses  had  proved  equally 
unavailing.  Prior  to  this  time  there  is  no  certain 
proof  that  any  direct  attempt  was  made  upon  his 
virtue  and  integrity,  although  a  report  had  been 
publicly  and  freely  circulated,  that  it  had  been  un- 
successfully tried  by  governor  Bernard.  Hutch- 
inson knew  him  too  well  to  make  the  attempt. 
But  governor  Gage  was  empowered  to  make  the 
experiment.  He  sent  to  him  a  confidential  and  ver- 
bal message  by  colonel  Fenton,  who  waited  upon 
Mr.  Adams,  and  after  the  customary  salutations, 
he  stated  the  object  of  his  visit.  He  said  that 
an  adjustment  of  the  disputes  which  existed  be- 
tween England  and  the  colonies,  and  a  reconcilia- 
tion, was  very  desirable,  as  well  as  important  to 
the  interests  of  both.  That  he  was  authorized 
from  govenor  Gage  to  assure  him,  that  he  had  been 
empowered  to  confer  upon  him  such  benefits  as 
would  be  satisfactory,  upon  the  condition,  that  he 
would  engage  to  cease  in  his  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  government.  He  also  observed,  that 
it  was  the  advice  of  governor  Gage,  to  him,  not  to 
incur  the  further  displeasure  of  his  majesty;  that 
his  conduct  had  been  such  as  made  him  liable  to 
the  penalties  of  an  act  of  Henry  VHL  by  which 
persons  could  be  sent  to  England  for  trial  of  trea- 
son, or  misprison  of  treason,  at  the  discretion  of  a 
governor  of  a  province,  but  by  changing  his  poli- 
tical course,  he  would  not  only  receive  great  per- 
sonal advantages,  but  would  thereby  make  his 
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peace  with  the  king.  Mr.  Adams  listened  \wih 
appaiTnt  iiitei-est  to  this  i-erital.  He  asked  colonel 
Fenton  if  lie  would  tnily  deliver  liis  leply  as  it 
should  be  given.  After  some  hesitation  he  assent- 
ed. Ml-.  Adams  required  his  word  of  honour, 
which  lie  pledged. 

Then  rising  iroin  his  rhair.  and  assuming  a  de- 
termined manner,  he  replied,  "  1  trust  I  have  long 
since  made  MY  peack  with  thk  king  of  KiNfJs. 
No  pei*sonal  (•()nsi(UM*ation  shall  induce  me  to  aban- 
don the  righteous  cause  of  my  country.  Tell  go- 
vernor Gage.  IT  IS  THE  ADVICE  or  Samtei. 
Adams  to  him,  no  longer  to  insult  the  feelings  of 
an  exasperated  }MM>ple." 

>Vith  a  full  sonse  of  his  own  perilous  situation, 
marked  out  an  (ibject  of  ministerial  vengeance,  la- 
bouring under  sc\ere  jiecuniary  embarrassment, 
but  fearless  of  consequences,  he  steadily  pui-sued 
the  great  object  of  his  soul,  the  liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  time  required  bold  and  inflexible  meaaures. 
Common  distress  required  ( omuion  counsel.  The 
aspe(  t  was  appalling  to  some  of  the  most  decided 
patriots  of  the  day.  The  se\  erity  of  ])unishmeiit 
which  was  intli(  ted  on  the  people  of  Hoston,  by 
the  power  of  England,  ])roduced  a  melancholy  s.oil- 
ness  on  the  friends  of  American  fiTcdom.  'I'hc 
Massachusetts  house  of  Assend)ly  v\as  then  in  ses- 
.sion  at  Salem.  A  committee  of  that  body  was 
chosen  to  consider  and  repoi-t  the  state  of  the  pit)- 
vince.  Mr.  Adams,  itis  said,  observeil,  that  some 
of  the  conunittee  weir  for  mild  measures,  ^^hichlle 
judged  no  way  suited  to  the  present  emergency. 
He  ( onferred  with  Mr.  Warii-n.  of  IMymouth, 
upon  the  neces.sity  of  spirited  measures.  an«l  then 
said,  "do  you  keep  tlie  committee  in  play,  luid  I 
Mill  go  and  make  a  caucus  by  the  time  the  evening 
arrives,  and  do  >(>u  meet  me."  Mr.  Adams  secu- 
red a  Bieeliiig  of  about  five  principal  members  of 
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the  house  at  the  time  specified,   and  repeated  his 
endeavours  for  the  second  and  third  nights,  when 
the  number  amounted  to  more  than  tliirty.     The 
friends  of  the  administration  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter.     The  popular  leaders  took  the  sense  of  the 
members  in  a  private  way,  and  found  that  tliey 
would  be  able  to  carry  their  scheme  by  a  sufficient 
majority.     They  had  their  wliolc  plan  completed, 
prepared  their  resolutions,  and  then- determined  to 
bring  the  business  forward;  but,  before  they  com- 
menced, the  door-keeper  was  ordered  to  let  no  per- 
son in,  or  suffer  any  one  to  depart.     The  subjects 
for  discussion  were  then  inti'oduced  by  Mr.  Adams, 
w  ith  his  usual  eloquence  on  such  great  occasions. 
He  was  cliairman  of  the  committee,   and  reported 
the  resolutions  for  the  appointment  of  delegates  to 
a  general  congress  to  be  convened  at  Philadelphia, 
to  consult  on  the  general  safety  of  America.    This 
report  was  received  by  surprise  and  astonishment 
by  the  administration  party.     Such  was  the  ap- 
prehension of  some,  tliat  they  were  apparently  de- 
sirous to  desert  the  question.     The  door-keeper 
seemed  uneasy  at  his  charge,   and  wavering  with 
regard  to  the  performance  of  the  duty  assigned  to 
him.     At  this  critical  juncture,   Mr.   Adams  re- 
lieved him,  by  taking  the  key  and  keeping  it  him- 
self.    The  resolutions  were  passed,  five  delegates, 
consisting  of  Samuel  Adams,  Thomas   Gushing, 
Robert  Treat  Paine,   John   Adams,   and   James 
Bowdoin,  wei'e  appointed,  the  expense  was  estima- 
ted, and  funds  were  voted  for  the  payment.     Be- 
fore the  business  was   finally  closed,  a  member 
made  a  plea  of  indisposition,   and  was  allowed  to 
leave  the  house.     This  person  went  directly  to 
the  governor,  and  informed   him  of  their  high- 
handed proceedings.     The  governor  immediately 
sent  his  secretary  to  dissolve  the  assembly,  who 
found  the  door  locked.     He  demanded  enti'ance, 
but  was  answered,  that  his  desire  could  not  be 
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complied  with,  until  some  inipoiiuiii  luismrss,  lliCii 
before  the  lioiise,  was  roncliuled.  Fiiidijig  every 
method  to  gain  admission  inenectiial,  lie  i-ead  the 
order  on  tlje  stairs  for  an  immediate  (liss<dution  of 
the  assembly.  The  order,  however,  was  disiTgard- 
ed  by  the  house.  They  ( ontinned  tlieir  delibera- 
tions, passed  all  their  intended  measures,  and  then 
obeyed  the  mandate  for  dissolution. 

The  battle  of  Lexington,  which  took  place  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1775,  now  announced  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolutionaiT  wai*.  Adams  and  Han- 
cock were  in  Lexington  the  very  niglit  the  British 
troops  left  Boston.  To  gain  possession  of  the  pa- 
pers of  Messi-s.  Adams  and  Hancock,  wlio  lodged 
together  in  the  village,  was  one  of  the  motives,  it 
is  said,  of  the  expedition  which  led  to  that  memo- 
rable conflict.  The  design,  though  covered  with 
great  secrecy,  was  anticipated,  and  tlic  victims 
escaped  upon  the  entrance  of  their  habitJition  by 
the  British  troops.  General  Joseph  Warren,  who 
was  the  first  victim  of  rank  who  fell  in  the  revolu- 
tionary contest  with  Great  Britain,  despatched  an 
express,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  to  Adams  and 
Hancock,  to  warn  them  of  their  danger.  A  friend 
of  Mr.  Adams  spread  a  report  that  he  spake  with 
pleasure  on  the  occurences  of  the  19th  of  April — 
•*  It  is  a  fine  day,"  said  he.  walking  in  the  field 
after  the  day  dawned.  ♦'  Very  pleasant,"  answer- 
ed one  of  his  companions,  supposing  hini  to  be  con- 
tcmplatingthe  beauties  of  the  sky.  '*  I  mean,"  he 
replied,  '*  this  day  is  a  cloriovs  day  for  Ame- 
rica." So  fearless  was  he  of  consequences,  so  in- 
trepid was  lie  in  the  midst  of  danger,  so  eager  to 
look  forward  to  the  lustre  of  events  that  would  suc- 
ceed the  gloom  which  then  involved  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Adams  had  been  a  member  of  the 
continental  congirss  the  preceding  year.  In  this 
situation  he  renilered  the  most  important  services 
to  his  country.      His  eloquence  was  well  adapted 
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to  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  The  energy  of  hi.J! 
language  corresponded  ^yith  the  firmness  and  vi- 
gour of  his  mind.  His  heart  glowed  with  the  feel- 
ings of  a  patriot,  and  his  eloquence  was  simple, 
majestic  and  persuasive.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
efficient  members  of  congress.  He  possessed  keen 
penetration,  unshaken  fortitude,  and  permanent  de- 
cision. 

After  many  unavailing  efforts,  both  by  threats 
and  promises,  to  allure  this  inflexible  patriot  from 
his  devotion  to  the  sacred  cause  of  independence, 
governor  Gage,  at  length,  on  the  12th  of  June^ 
issued  that  memorable  proclamation,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract.  "In  tliis  exigency  of  com- 
plicated calamities,  I  avail  myself  of  the  last  effort 
Avithin  the  bounds  of  my  duty,  to  spare  the  further 
effusion  of  blood,  to  offer,  and  I  do  hereby  in  his 
majesty's  name  offer  and  promise,  his  most  gra- 
cious pardon  to  all  persons,  who  shall  forthwith 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  return  to  the  duties  of 
peaceable  subjects,  excepting  only  from  the  benefit 
of  such  pardon,  Samuel  Mams,  and  John  Hancock, 
whose  offences  are  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  ad- 
mit of  any  other  consideration  than  that  of  condign 
punishment."  This  was  a  diploma,  conferring 
greater  honours  on  the  individuals,  than  any  other 
which  was  within  the  power  of  his  Britannic  ma^ 
jesty  to  bestow. 

In  a  letter  dated  April,  1776,  at  Philadelphia, 
while  he  was  in  congress,  to  major  Hawley  of 
Massachusetts,  he  said,  ''  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
of  the  necessity  of  a  public  and  explicit  declara- 
tion of  independence.  I  cannot  conceive,  what 
good  reason  can  be  assigned  against  it.  Will  it 
widen  the  breach?  Tliis  would  be  a  strange  ques- 
tion after  we  have  raised  armies  and  fought  battles 
■with  the  British  troops;  set  up  an  American  navy, 
permitted  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies  to  fit  out 
tu*med  vessels  to  capture  the  ships,   &c.  beloning 
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ioany  of  tlie  iulir.bitantsor  Great  BritiiiniJiriaring 
tbem  the  I  ncniies  of  tlic  L  nitcd  Coloniis.  and  torn 
into  shivers  their  arts  of  trade,  by  allowing  com- 
Mercc.  stibjerttt*  regulations  to  be  made  by  our- 
selves, with  the  peoj)le  of  all  countries,  except  such 
as  arc  subject  to  the  British  king.  It  cannot, 
surely,  after  all  this,  be  imagined,  that  we  consi- 
der ourselves,  or  mean  to  be  considered  by  others, 
in  any  other  state,  than  that  of  indeiicndence.** 

Ill  another  letter  to  .James  Warren,  Esq.  dated 
Baltimore,  December  31.  1776,  he  said,  ••!  assure 
you,  business  has  been  done  since  we  casne  to  this 
])lace,  more  to  my  satisfaction  than  any  or  every 
thing  done  before,  excepting  the  Declaration  of 
independence,  which  should  hav e  been  made  imme- 
diately after  the  19th  of  April.  1775.*' 

The  character  of  Mr.  Adams  had  become  cele- 
brated in  foreign  countries.  In  1773.  be  had  been 
chosen  a  member  of  the  society  of  the  bill  of  rights 
in  London:  and  in  1774.  ,Tohn  Adams  and  doctor 
Joseph  Warren  were  elected  on  his  nomination. 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  member  of  the  continental 
ftongi"ess  when  the  declaration  of  independence  was 
made.  He  Nvas  a  warm  and  ardent  friend  of  that 
iijeasure.  and  supported  it  with  great  zeal. 

In  the  year  1777.  our  patriots  encountered  many 
difliculties.  It  was  at  this  <  ritical  juncture,  after 
Congi-ess  had  resolved  to  adjourn  from  I'liiladel- 
phia  to  Lancaster,  that  some  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers accidentally  met  in  comjiany  with  each  otiier. 
A  conversation  in  mutual  confidence  ensued.  Mr. 
.\dams.  who  was  one  of  the  number,  was  ( heerful 
ami  undismayed  at  the  aspect  of  aflaii-s.  while  tlic 
countenances  of  his  friends  wei*c  strongly  mai'ked 
ivith  the  desponding  feelings  of  their  hearts.  The 
€0)iTersation  naturally  turned  upon  the  subject 
which  nnist  engage<l  their  feelings.  Each  took  oc- 
casion to  expiTss  his  opinions  on  the  situation  of 
the  public  c^uije.     Mr.  Adams  listened  in  silence 
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till  they  had  finished.  He  then  said,  '*  Gentlemen, 
your  spirits  appear  to  be  heavily  oppressed  witlii 
our  public  calamities.  I  hope  you  do  not  despair 
of  our  final  success  ?"  It  was  answered, ''  That 
the  chance  was  desperate."  Mr.  Adams  replied, 
''  if  this  be  our  language,  it  is  so,  indeed.  If  ave 
wear  long  faces,  they  will  become  fashionable.^— 
Let  us  banish  such  feelings,  and  show  a  spirit  that 
will  keep  alive  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Bet- 
ter tidings  will  soon  arrive.  Our  cause  is  just  and 
I'ighteous,  and  we  shall  never  be  abandoned  by 
Heaven  while  we  show  ourselves  worthy  of  its  aid 
and  protection." 

At  this  time  tliere  were  but  twenty-eight  of  the 
members  of  Congress  present  at  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Adams  said,  ''that  this  v. as  the  smallest,  hut 
the  truest  Congress,  they  ever  had." 

But  a  few  days  had  elapsed,  when  the  news  ar- 
rived of  the  glorious  success  at  Saratoga,  whicli 
gave  a  new  complexion  to  our  affairs,  and  confi- 
dence to  our  hopes. 

Soon  after  this,  lord  Howe,  the  earl  of  Carlisle, 
and  Mr.  Eden,  arrived  as  commissioners  to  treat 
for  peace,  under  lord  North's  conciliatory  propo- 
sition. Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  the  committee  cho- 
sen by  congress  to  draught  an  answer  to  their  let- 
ter. In  this,  it  is  related,  ''That  congress  will 
readily  attend  to  such  terms  of  peace,  as  may  con- 
sist with  the  honour  of  an  independent  nation." 

In  1779,  Samu€l  Adams  was  placed,  by  the  state. 
convention,  on  a  committee,  to  prepare  and  report 
a  form  of  government  for  Massachusetts.  By 
this  committee  he  and  John  Adams  were  appoint- 
ed a  sub-committee  to  furnish  a  draught  of  tlic 
constitutionc  The  draught  produced  by  them  was 
reported  to  the  convention,  and,  after  some  amend- 
ments, accepted.  The  address  of  the  conventioi; 
to  the  people  was  jointly  AVi'itten  by  thcni 

In  1787,  he  was  chosen  <i.  member  of  the  Mass;^ 
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cimsetts  convention  for  tlic  ratilkatinn  ol  llic  con- 
stitution of  tiie  United  States.  He  liad  some  ob- 
jections to  it  in  its  reported  form;  the  piincipal  of 
whicli  was  to  that  article  which  rendered  the  sev- 
eral states  amenable  to  the  courts  of  the  nation. 
He  thought  that  this  would  reduce  them  to  merr 
corporations.  There  was  a  wvy  j)owerfijl  oj)i>osi- 
iion  to  it,  and  some  of  its  most  zealous  friends  and 
u]>porters  were  fearful  that  it  would  not  be  ai  - 
cepted. 

Mr.  Adams  had  not  then  given  his  sentiments 
r.pon  it  in  the  convention,  but  regularly  attended 
I  he  debates. 

Some  of  the  leading  advocates  waited  ui>on  Mr. 
Adams  to  asceilain  his  opini<nis  and  w  ishes,  in  a 
jnivate  manner.  Mr.  Adams  stated  his  objections, 
;iid  stated  that  he  sliouhl  not  give  it  his  suj)port, 
inless  certain  amendments  were  recommended  to 
be  adopted.  These  he  enumerated.  Mr.  Adams 
prepared  his  amendments,  which  were  brought  be- 
fore the  convention,  and  referred  to  a  committee, 
\>ho  made  some  inconsiderable  alterations,  with 
which  tlie  constitution  was  accej)ted.  Some  of 
iliese  were  afterwards  agreed  to  as  amendments, 
and  form,  at  present,  a  jiart  of  that  instrument. 

In  1789,  he  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  of 
I  he  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  continued  to  fill 
that  ollice  till  1794,  when  he  was  chosen  go\ernor 
of  that  state.  Hewasannuallv  i'e-electe<l  till  1797, 
when,  oppressed  with  years  and  bodily  infirmities, 
he  declined  being  again  a  candidate,  and  irtired  lo 
pri>  ate  life. 

After  many  yeai's  of  incessant  exertion,  employ- 
ed in  the  establishment  of  tlie  independence  of 
America,  he  died  on  tlie  3rd  October,  1803,  in  the 
8i2d  year  of  his  age,  in  indigent  »ircumstances. 

Tiiougli  iM)or  he  p«issessed  a  lofty  and  incorruji- 
?ible  spirit,  and  looked  \Nilh  disregard  u^wn  riches, 
I   not  with  contempt;  while  at  the  sauiciime  \u: 
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(iid  not  attempt  to  disguise  that  reputation  and 
})opular  influence  were  tlie  great  objects  of  his  am- 
bition. 

His  private  morals  were  pure,  his  manners  grave 
and  austere,  and  his  conversation,  \vhich  generally 
turned  on  public  characters  and  events,  bold,  de- 
cided, and  sometimes  coarse.  Besides  the  occur- 
rences of  tlie  passing  day,  he  is  said  to  have  liad 
three  topics  of  conversation  on  which  he  delighted 
to  expatiate,  "and  to  have  always  dwelt  upon  witU 
great  earnestness;  British  oppression,  tlic  man- 
ners, laws,  and  customs  of  New  England,  and  the 
importance"" to  every  republican  government,  of 
public  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  the  state. 

The  person  of  Samuel  Adams  was  of  the  middle 
size.  His  countenance  was  a  true  index  of  his 
mind,  and  possessed  those  lofty  and  elevated  cha- 
racteristics, which  are  always  found  to  accompany 
true  greatness. 

He  was  a  steady  professor  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  uniformly  attended  public  worship — 
His  family  devotions  were  regularly  performed, 
and  his  morality  was  never  impeached. 

In  his  manners  and  deportment,  he  was  sincere 
and  unaffected  ;  in  conversation,  pleasing  and  in- 
structive ;  and  in  his  friendships,  steadfast  and  af- 
fectionate. 

His  revolutionary  labours  were  not  surpassed  by 
those  of  any  individual.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  dispute  with  Great  Britain,  he  was  inces- 
santly employed  in  public  service  ;  opposing  at  one 
time,  the  supremacy  of  "  parliament  in  all  cases;'* 
taking  the  lead  in  questions  of  controverted  policy 
with  the  royal  governors;  writing  state  papers  from 
1765  to  1774;  in  planning  and  organizing  clubs 
and  committees  ;  haranguing  in  town  meetings,  or 
filling  the  columns  of  public  prints  adapted  to  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  the  times.    In  addition  to  these 
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occupations,  lie  maintained  an  extensive  and  labo 
rious  coiTespondence  witli  the  friends  of  American 
freedom  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  provinces. 

His  private  habits,  which  were  simple,  frugal. 
;ind  unostentatious,  led  him  to  despise  the  luxury 
and  pju'ade  affected  by  the  crown  officers  :  and  hi^s 
detestation  of  royalty,  and  privileged  classes, 
which  no  man  could  have  felt  more  deeply,  stimu- 
lated him  to  persevere  in  a  course,  which  he  con- 
.  ( icntiously  believed  to  be  his  duty  to  pursue,  for 
the  welfai'c  of  his  country. 

The  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated,  wci"e 
not  a  sudden  ebullition  of  temper,  noi*  a  transient 
impulse  of  i-esentment,  but  they  were  deliberate, 
methodical  and  unyielding.  There  was  no  pause, 
no  hesitation,  no  despondency;  every  day  and  every 
iiour,  was  employed  in  some  contribution  towards 
the  main  design,  if  not  in  action,  in  writing:  if  not 
with  the  pen,  in  conversation:  if  not  in  talking,  in 
iiuditation.  T!jc  means  he  advised  were  persua- 
sion. pctiti»)n.  remonstrance,  resolutions,  and  when 
\\  failed,  defiance  and  extermination  sooner  than 
uhmission.  "NVith  this  unrelenting  and  austci*c 
jjirit,  there  was  nothing  ferocious,  or  ghxmiy,  or 
;n*ogant  in  his  demeanor.  His  aspect  was  mild, 
«iignified  and  gentlemanly.  In  his  »)W)i  state,  or  in 
the  congress  of  the  union,  he  was  aUvavs  the  advo- 
cate of  the  slrtmgest  measures,  and  in  the  darkest 
hour  he  never  wavered  or  despcmded. 

No  man  was  more  inti*epid  and  dauntless,  when 
<  n(om passed  hy  dangeis,  or  moi*e  calm  an«i  un- 
itioved  amid  public  disasters  ami  advei-se  fortune. 
Mis  b(dd  and  daring  conduct  and  language,  sub- 
jK  ted  him  to  gi*eat  personal  hazards,  liad  any 
fatal  event  occurred  to  our  country,  by  whicb 
she  luul  fallen  in  her  struggle  for  liberty,  Sa- 
muel Adams  would  ha>e  been  the  first  victim  of 
ministerial  \engeance.  His  blood  would  have 
been  first  shed  as  a  sa'  rifice  on  llie  altar  of  tvran- 
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\iyy  for  the  noble  magnanimity  and  independence, 
with  which  he  defended  the  cause  of  freedom.  But 
such  was  his  firmness,  that  he  would  have  met 
deatli  M  ith  as  much  composure,  as  he  regarded  it 
with  unconcern. 

His  writings  were  numerous,  and  much  distin- 
guislied  for  their  elegance  and  fervour;  hut  unfor- 
tunately the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  lost,  or 
so  distributed,  as  to  render  their  collection  impos- 
sible. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Hills- 
borough; of  many  political  essays  directed  against 
the  administration  of  governor  Shirley;  of  a  letter 
in  answer  of  Thomas  Paine,  in  defence  of  Christi- 
anity, and  of  an  oration  published  in  the  year  1776. 
Four  letters  of  his  correspondence  on  government, 
are  extant,  and  were  published  in  a  pamphlet  form 
in  1800. 

Mr.  Adams's  eloquence  was  of  a  peculiar  char- 
acter. His  language  was  pure,  concise,  and  im- 
pressive. He  was  more  logical  than  figurative. 
His  arguments  were  addressed  rather  to  the  un- 
derstanding, than  to  the  feelings;  yet  he  always 
engaged  the  deepest  attention  of  his  audience.  On 
ordinary  occasions,  there  was  nothing  remarkable 
in  his  speeches;  but,  on  great  questions,  when  his 
own  feelings  were  interested,  he  would  combine 
every  thing  great  in  oratory.  In  the  language  of 
an  elegant  writer,  the  great  qualities  of  his  mind 
were  fully  displayed,  in  proportion  as  the  field  for 
their  exertion  was  extended;  and  the  energy  of  his 
language  was  not  inferior  to  the  depth  of  his  mind. 
It  was  an  eloquence  admirably  adapted  to  the  age 
in  which  he  flourished,  and  exactly  calculated  to 
attain  the  object  of  his  pursuit.  It  may  well  be 
described  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  '^  thouglits 
which  breathe,  and  words  which  burn.'*  An  elo- 
quetice,  not  consisting  of  theatrical  gesture  or 
Avith  the  sublime  enthusiasm  and  ardour  of  patri- 
F2 
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oiism;  an  eloquence,  to  which  his  fellow-citizens 
listened  with  applause  and  rapture:  and  little  infe- 
inor  to  the  best  inodt*Is  of  antiquity,  for  simplicity, 
majesty,  and  |)Ci*suasion. 

'I'lii'  considi-ration  of  the  character  of  Samuel 
Adams,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  uncom- 
mon degree  of  popularity  wliich  his  name  has  ob- 
tained in  this  country,  may  suggest  an  injj)ortant 
moral  lesson  to  those  of  our  youth,  whom  a  gene- 
rous ambition  incites  to  seek  the  temple  of  glory 
through  the  thorny  paths  of  political  strife.  Let 
them  compare  him  with  men  confessedly  very  far 
his  superiors  in  every  gift  of  intellect,  of  education, 
and  of  fortune  :  with  those  who  have  goA  erned  em- 
pire;^, and  swayed  the  fate  of  nations ;  and  then  let 
them  C(msider  how  poor  and  how  liuiited  is  their 
fame,  wlien  placed  in  (om])etition  witli  that  of  this 
humble  patriot.  The  memory  of  those  men,  tarnish- 
ed as  it  is  by  the  history  of  their  profligacy,  their 
corruption,  and  their  crimes ;  is  preserved  only 
among  the  advo(  ates  and  slaves  of  legitimacy, 
while  the  name  of  Samuel  Adams  isein-olled  among 
the  benefactors  of  his  country,  and  rei)eated  ^\ith 
respect  and  gratitude  by  the  lowest  citizens  of  a 
free  state. 

ALLEN,  Ethan,  a  brigadier  general  in  the  re- 
volutionary war,  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Connecti- 
cut. \Vhilc  he  was  young,  his  parents  emigrated 
TO  Vermont.  At  the  commencement  of  the  disturb- 
ances in  this  territory,  about  the  year  1770.  he 
took  a  bold  and  active  part  in  favour  of  the  Given 
Mountain  Boys,  as  the  settlers  were  then  called,  in 
i)p])osition  to'tbe  rlaitns  of  the  go\ermn»>nt  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  So  obnoxious  had  he  rendei-ed 
himself,  that  an  art  of  outlawry  against  liim  was 
passed  by  the  governnjent  of  ihat  <  ohmy.  and  500 
guineas  were  offei-eil  lor  his  appreh«Mision  :  but  his 
party  was  too  numerous  and  too  faithful,  to  permit 
him   to   he  disturbed  by    any    apprehensions  for 
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fiis  safety.  During  the  period  that  this  subject  was 
agitated,  in  all  the  struggles  which  it  occasioned, 
and  in  which  he  took  a  part,  lie  was  uniformly  suc- 
cessful. He  not  only  proved  a  valuable  friend  to 
those,  whose  cause  he  had  espoused,  but  he  was  hu- 
mane and  generous  towards  those  with  whom  he 
had  to  contend.  When  called  to  take  the  field,  he 
shawed  himself  aii  able  leader  and  an  intrepid  sol- 
dier. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  determined 
colonel  Allen  to  engage  on  the  side  of  his  country, 
and  inspired  him  with  the  desire  of  demonstrating 
his  attachment  to  liberty  by  some  bold  exploit. — 
While  his  mind  was  in  this  state,  a  plan  for  taking 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  by  surprise,  which 
was  formed  by  several  gentlemen  in  Connecticut, 
was  communicated  to  him,  and  he  readily  engaged 
in  the  project.  Receiving  directions  from  the  ge- 
neral assembly  of  Connecticut,  to  raise  the  green 
mountain  boys,  and  conduct  the  enterprise,  he  col- 
lected 200  of  the  hardy  settlers,  and  proceeded  to 
Castleton.  Here  he  was  unexpectedly  joined  by 
colonel  Arnold,  who  had  been  commissioned  by  the 
Massachusetts'  committee  to  raise  400  men  and  ef- 
fect the  same  object,  which  was  now  about  to  be  ac- 
complished. As  he  had  not  raised  the  men,  he  was 
admitted  to  act  as  assistant  to  colonel  Allen.  They 
reached  the  lake  opposite  Ticonderoga  on  the  even- 
ing of  tl;e  9th  of  May,  1775.  With  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty, boats  were  procured,  and  eighty-three  men 
were  landed  near  the  garrison.  The  approach  of 
day  rendering  it  dangerous  to  wait  for  the  rear,  it 
was  determined  immediately  to  proceed.  The 
commander  in  chief  now  addressed  his  men.  repre- 
senting that  they  had  been,  for  a  number  of  years, 
a  scourge  to  arbitrary  power,  and  famed  for  their 
valor:  and  concluded  with  saying,  "1  now  pro- 
pose to  advance  before  you,  and  in  person  conduct 
you  through  the  wicket  gate^  and  you  that  will  go 
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w  ith  me  voluntaiily  in  this  desperate  attempt^  poi  m 
your  firelocks."  At  tlic  head  of  tlie  centre  file  h( 
marched  instantly  to  the  gate,  where  a  sentry 
snapped  his  gun  at  him,  and  irtrealed  through  the 
covered  way  ;  he  j)i'esscd  Corwanl  into  the  i'oit,  and 
formed  his  men  on  the  parade  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  face  t\>o  opposite  barracks.  ThiTe  hu/zas 
av  akened  the  garrison.  A  sentry,  who  asked 
(piarter.  pointed  out  the  apartments  of  tiie  com- 
manding ollUer;  and  Allen,  with  a  drawn  sword 
over  the  head  of  captain  De  la  Place,  who  was  un- 
djessed.  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  "By 
what  authority  do  you  demand  it:'*  incpiired  the 
astonished  commancler.  '*  I  demand  it,"  said  Al- 
len, ''in  the  name  of  the  gi*eat  Jehovah  and  of  the 
continental  congiTws.'*  The  sunnnons  could  not 
be  disobeyed,  and  the  fort  with  its  very  valuable 
stores  and  49  prisoners,  wits  immediately  suri-en- 
dered.  Crown  Point  was  taken  the  same  day.  and 
the  capture  of  a  sloop  of  war  soon  afterw  ar<ls  made 
Allen  and  his  brave  party  complete  masters  of  lake 
Champiain. 

In  the  fall  of  17T5,  he  was  sent  twice  into  Cana- 
da to  obser^  e  the  dispositi5ns  of  the  people,  and  at- 
ta(  h  them,  if  possible,  to  the  American  cause.  Du- 
ring this  last  tour,  colonel  Brown  met  him.  and 
proposed  an  attack  on  Montreal,  in  concert.  The 
prop<»sal  was  eagerly  emlniiced,  and  colonel  Allen 
with  110  men,  near  80  of  whom  were  Canadians, 
crossed  the  ri\er  in  the  night  of  the  24th  of  Sep- 
teml)er.  In  the  morning  he  waited  with  impa- 
lience  for  the  signal  of  colonel  Brow  n.  who  agreed 
to  co-operate  with  him:  hut  he  waited  in  vaiiu  Lie 
made  a  i-esolute  (lefence  against  an  attiuk  of  500 
men.  and  it  was  not  till  his owu part >  was  reduced, 
by  desertions,  to  the  number  of  31.  and  he  h;u!  re- 
treated near  a  mile,  that  he  suri*endered.  A  mo- 
ment iifteiwards  a  furious  savage  rushed  towju'ds 
him.  and  pi-eseutcd  his  firelottk  with  the  intent  ot 
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killing  him.  It  was  only  by  making  use  of  the 
body  of  the  officer,  to  whom  he  had  given  his  sword, 
as  a  shield,  that  he  escaped  destruction. 

He  was  now  kept  for  some  time  in  irons  and 
treated  with  great  severity  and  cruelty.  He  was 
sent  to  England  as  a  prisoner,  being  assured  that 
the  halter  would  be  the  reward  of  his  rebellion 
when  he  arrived  there.  After  liis  arrival,  about 
the  middle  of  December,  he  v.  as  lodged  for  a  short 
time  in  Pendennis  castle,  neai'  Falmouth.  On  the 
8th  of  January,  1776,  he  was  put  on  board  a  fri- 
gate and  by  a  circuitous  route  carried  to  Halifax. 
Here  he  remained  confined  in  the  jail  from  June  to 
October,  when  he  was  removed  to  New  York. 
During  the  passage  to  this  place,  captain  Burke, 
a  daring  prisoner,  proposed  to  kill  the  British 
captain  and  seize  the  frigate;  but  colonel  Allen  re- 
fused to  engage  in  the  plot,  and  was,  probably,  the 
means  of  preserving  the  life  of  captain  Smith,  who 
had  treated  liim  very  politely.  He  was  kept  at 
New  York,  about  a  year  and  a  half,  sometimes  im- 
prisoned and  sometimes  permitted  to  be  on  parole. 
While  here,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
inhuman  manner,  in  which  the  American  prisoners 
were  treated.  In  one  of  the  churches,  in  which 
they  were  crowded,  he  saw  seven  lying  dead  at 
one  time,  and  others  biting  pieces  of  chips  from 
hunger.  He  calculated,  that  of  the  prisoners  taken 
at  Long  Island  and  fort  Washington,  near  2000 
perished  by  hunger  and  cold,  or  in  consequence  of 
diseases  occasioned  by  the  impurity  of  their  pri- 
sons. 

Colonel  Allen  was  exchanged  for  colonel  Camp- 
bell, May  6,  1778.  and  after  having  repaired  to 
head  quarters,  and  offered  his  services  to  general 
Washington  in  case  his  health  should  be  restored, 
he  returned  to  Vermont.  His  arrival  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  last  of  May,  gave  his  friends  great  joy, 
aad  it  was  announced  by  the  discharge  of  cannon. 
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\s  an  expression  of  confulence  in  liis  patfiotism 
and  military  talents,  be  was  verj-  soon  appointed 
to  the  connnand  of  tlie  state  militia.  It  does  not 
ap|>ear,  however,  that  his  intrepidity  was  evei' 
again  brought  to  the  test,  though  his  jjatriotism 
was  tried  by  an  unsuccessful  attemi)t  of  the  British 
to  bribe  him  to  attempt  a  union  of  Vermont  with 
Canada.  He  died  suddenly  at  his  estate  in  Col- 
chester, February  13,  irS9. 

Colonel  Allen  possessed  a  mind  naturally  strong, 
vigorous  and  eccentric,  but  it  had  not  been  impi*ov- 
ci\  by  an  early  education.  He  was  brave  in  the 
most  imminent  danger,  and  possessed  a  bold,  da- 
ring, and  adventurous  spirit,  which  neither  feared 
dangers  nor  regarded  difliculties.  lie  was  also 
ingenuous,  frank,  generous,  and  patriotic,  which 
are  the  usual  accompanying  virtues'  of  native  bra- 
very and  courage.  He  wrote  and  published  a 
narrative  of  his  sufferings  during  his  imprison- 
ment in  England  and  in  New  York;  comprising 
also  various  obsenations  upon  the  events  of  tlic 
war,  the  conduct  of  the  British,  and  their  treat- 
ment of  their  prisoners. 

ALEXANDER.  William,  commonly  called 
lord  Sterling,  a  major-general  in  the  American 
army,  in  the  revolutionary  war  m  ith  Great  Britain, 
was  a  native  of  the  city  of  New  York,  but 
spent  a  consi<lerable  part  of  his  life  in  New  Jer- 
sey. He  was  consideird  by  many  as  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  title  and  estate  of  an  earldom  in  Scot- 
land, of  whidi  country  his  father  \Nas  a  native; 
and  although,  \Nhen  he  went  to  North  Britain  in 
pursuit  of  this  inheritance,  he  failed  of  obtaining 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  claim  by  goverimient; 
}et.  among  his  frien«lsand  ac(|uaintances,  he  receiv- 
ed by  courtesy  the  title  of  lord  Sterling.  He  dis- 
<  overed  an  early  fotidness  for  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy,  and  attained  great  cnif- 
nencc  in  these  sciences. 
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111  the  battle  on  Long-Island,  August  27,  1776, 
kc  was  taken  prisoner,  after  having  secured  to  a 
large  part  of  the  detachment,  an  opportunity  to 
escape,  by  a  bold  attack,  with  four  hundred  men, 
upon  a  corps  under  lord  Cornwallis.  In  the  bat- 
tle of  Germantown,  his  division,  and  the  brigades 
of  generals  Nash  and  Maxwell,  formed  the  corps 
of  reserve.  At  the  b attle^oF  Monmouth,  he  com- 
manded the  left  wing  of  the  American  army — 

He  died  at  Albany,  January  15,  1783,  aged  57 
years.  He  was  a  brave,  discerning,  and  intrepid 
officer. 

Ramsay,  in  his  history  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion, gives  the  following  account  of  the  battle  of 
Monmouth : 

''The  royal  army  passed  over  the  Delaware  into 
New  Jersey.  General  Washington,  having  pene- 
trated into  tlveir  design  of  evacuating  Philadelphia, 
had  previously  detached  general  Maxwell's  bi'ig- 
ade,  to  co-operate  with  the  Jersey^ftrHTfia,  in  ob- 
structing their  progress,  till  time  would  be  given 
for  his  army  to  overtake  them.  The  British  were 
incumbered  with  enormous  baggage,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  impediments  thrown  into  their 
way,  greatly  retarded  their  march.  The  Ameri- 
can army,  having,  in  pursuit  of  the  Britisli,  cross- 
ed the  Delaware,  six  hundred  men  were  immedi- 
ately detached,  under  colonel  Morgan,  to  reinforce 
general  JiXaxv^ell.  Washington  lialted  his  troops, 
wlieh  tlTey  had  marched  to  the  vicinity  of  Prince- 
ton. The  general  officers  in  the  American  army, 
being  asked  by  the  commander  in  cliief,  'Will  it  be 
advisable  to  hazard  a  general  action?'  answered 
in  the  negative,  but  recommended  a  detachment  of 
iifteen  hundred  men,  to  be  immediately  sent,  to  act 
as  occasion  might  serve,  on  the  enemy's  left  flank 
and  rear.  This  was  immediately  forwarded  un- 
der general  Scott.  When  sir  Henry  Clinton  had 
iidvanced  to  AUentown,  he  determined,  instead  of 
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keeping  the  direct  course  towardsStatcn  Island,  lo 
draw  towards  the  sea  coast  and  to  pass  on  towards 
Sandy  Hook.  General  Washington,  on  receiving 
intelligence  that  sir  Henry  was  proceeding  in  that 
direction  towanls  Monmouth  court-house,  dis- 
patched one  thousand  men  under  general  W  ayne. 
and  sent  the  marfjuis  de  la  Fa>ette  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  whole  advanced  corps,  with  orders  to 
seize  the  first  fair  opportunity  of  attacking  the  en- 
eni}  *s  rear.  General  Lee,  w  ho.  having  been  late- 
ly exclianged,  had  joined  the  army,  was  offered  this 
command,  but  he  declined  it,  as  lie  was  in  principle 
against  hazarding  an  attack.  The  whole  ai-my 
followed  at  a  projier  distance,  for  supjwrting  the 
advanced  corps,  and  reached  Cranberi-y  the  next 
morning.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  sensible  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Americans,  placed  his  grenadiei-s, 
light  infantry  and  chaseui*s,  in  his  rear,  and  liis 
baggage  in  liis  front.  General  Washington  in- 
creased his  advanced  corps  witli  two  brigades,  and 
sent  general  Lee.  who  now  wished  for  the  com- 
mand, to  take  cliarge  of  the  whole,  and  followed 
with  the  main  army  to  give  it  supi>ort.  On  the 
next  morning  onlers  were  sent  to  Lee,  to  move  on 
and  attack,  unless  there  sliould  be  powerful  rea- 
sons to  the  contrary.  When  Waslnngton  had 
mai'ched  about  five  miles,  to  support  the  ad>anced 
corps,  he  found  the  whole  of  it  retreating  by  Lee's 
ordei*s.  and  without  having  made  any  opposition 
of  conse<[uence.  >Vashiiigto)i  rtide  up  to  Lee  and 
pi"oi)osed  certain  questions  to  him,  wliich  implied 
(ensure.  Lee  answered  with  warmth  and  unsuit- 
able language.  The  commander  in  chirf  ordered 
<  olone!  Stewart's  and  lieutenant  colonel  Uamsay's 
iiattalions,  to  form  on  a  piece  of  ground,  which  he. 
judged  suitable  for  giving  a  check  to  the  advanc- 
ing enemy.  Lee  was  tiien  asked  if  he  would  com- 
mand on  that  ground,  to  whicli  lie  consented,  and 
WAS  ordered  to  take  proper  measures  for  checking 
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the  enemy,  to  which  he  replied,  'your  orders  shall 
be  obeyed,  and  I  will  not  be  the  first  to  leave  the 
field.'  Washington  then  rode  to  the  main  army, 
which  was  formed  w  ith  the  utmost  expedition.  A 
warm  cannonade  immediately  commenced,  be^ 
tween  the  British  and  American  artillery,  and  a. 
heavy  firing  between  the  advanced  troops  of  the 
British  army,  and  the  two  battalions  which  gene- 
ral Washington  had  halted.  These  stood  their 
ground,  till  they  were  intermixed  witli  a  part  of 
the  British  army.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ramsa}', 
fhc  commander  of  one  of  them,  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  General  Lee  continued  till  the 
last  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  brought  off  the  rear 
of  the  retreating  troops. 

"The  check  the  British  received,  gave  time  to 
make  a  disposition  of  the  left  wing,  and  second 
line  of  the  American  array  in  the  wood,  and  on  the 
eminence  to  which  Lee  was  retreating.  On  this, 
some  cannon  were  placed  by  lord  Sterling,  who 
commanded  the  left  wing,  which,  with  the  co-ope» 
ration  of  some  parties  of  infantry,  effectually 
stopped  the  advance  of  the  British  in  that  quarter. 
General  Greene  took  a  very  advantageous  position, 
on  the  right  of  lord  Sterling.  The  Britisli  at- 
tempted to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Americans,  but 
were  repulsed.  They  also  made  a  movement  to 
the  right,  with  as  little  success,  for  Greene  with 
artillery  disappointed  their  design.  Wayne  ad- 
vanced with  a  body  of  troops,  and  kept  up  so  se- 
vere and  well  directed  a  fire,  that  the  British  were 
soon  compelled  to  give  way.  They  retired  and 
took  the  position,  which  Lee  had  before  occupied. 
Washington  resolved  to  attack  them,  and,  ordered 
General  Poor  to  move  round  upon  their  right,  and 
General  Woodford  to  their  left;  but  ihQj  could  not 
get  within  reach,  before  it  w  as  dark.  These  re- 
mained on  the  ground,  which  they  had  been  direct- 
t^d  to  occupy  during  the  night,  with  an  i?\tention  of 
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attacking  early  next  morning,  an«l  liic  main  buij\ 
lay  on  their  arms  in  tlie  field  to  be  iratly  for  sup- 
porting them.  General  M  asliington  reposed  liiin- 
.self  in  his  cloak,  under  a  tree,  in  hopes  of  renew- 
ing the  action  the  next  day.  But  these  hopes 
were  frustrated:  The  British  troops  mairhed  away 
in  the  night,  in  such  silence,  that  General  Poor, 
though  lie  lay  very  near  them,  knew  nothing  of  their 
tleparture.  They  left  behind  them,  foiu*  officci-s  :ind 
about  forty  privates,  all  so  badly  wounded,  tliat 
they  could  not  be  I'emoved.  Their  other  wounded 
^^  ere  cairied  off.  The  British  pursued  their  march 
without  further  interruption,  and  soon  i-eachcd  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sandy-Hook.  \>ithout  the  loss  of 
either  their  covering  party  or  baggage.  The  Amer- 
'ican  general  declined  all  farther  pui-suit  of  the  roy- 
al army,  and  soon  after  drew  off  his  ti*oops  to  the 
l)oi*ders  of  the  North  river.  The  loss  of  the  Amer- 
icans, in  killed  and  wounded,  was  about  '250.  The 
loss  of  the  royal  army,  inclusive  of  prisoners,  was 
about  350.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Monckton,  one  of 
the  Britisli  slain,  on  account  of  his  singular  merit, 
Avas  universally  lamented.  Colonel  Bonner  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  major  Dickenson  of  Virginia, 
officers  highly  esteemed  by  their  country,  fell  in 
ihis  engagement.  The  emotions  of  the  mind,  ad- 
ded to  fatigue  in  a  very  hot  day,  bi*ought  on  such  a 
fatal  suppression  of  the  vital  powei*s,  that  soine  of 
the  Americans,  and  fifty-nine  of  the  British,  were 
found  dead  on  the  field  of  battk*,  without  any  marks 
of  violence  upon  their  bodies." 

ARNOLD,  Benedict,  a  major  general  in  the 
American  army,  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  infamous  for  deserting  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
try, was  early  chosen  captain  of  a  \oluntex*r  com- 
pany in  NewHaAen,  Connecticut,  where  he  lixed. 
After  hearing  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  imme- 
diately marclied,  with  his  (ompany,  for  the  Ameri 
can  head-quarters,  and  reached  Cambridge,  April 
29,  \7T5. 
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He  immediately  waited  on  the  ISIassachuscttS 
committee  of  safety,  and  informed  them  of  the  de^ 
fenceless  state  of '  Ticonderoga.  The  committee 
appointed  him  a  colonel,  and  commissioned  him  to 
raise  four  hundred  men,  and  to  take  that  fortress. 
He  proceeded  directly  to  Vermont,  and  when  he 
arrived  at  Castleton  was  attended  by  one  servant 
only.  Here  he  joined  colonel  Allen,  and  on  the 
10th  of  May,  the  fortress  was  taken. 

In  the  fall  of  1775,  lie  was  sent  hy  the  comman- 
der in  chief  to  penetrate  through  the  wilderness  of 
the  district  of  Maine,  into  Canada.  On  the  16th 
of  September,  he  commenced  his  march  with  about 
one  thousand  men,  consisting  of  New  England  in- 
fantry, some  volunteers,  a  company  of  artillery, 
and  three  companies  of  riflemen.  One  division 
was  obliged  to  return,  or  it  would  have  perished 
by  hunger.  After  sustaining  almost  incredible 
hardships  he,  in  six  weeks,  arrived  at  Point  Levi, 
opposite  to  Quebec.  The  appearance  of  an  army, 
emerging  from  tlie  wilderness,  threw  the  city  in- 
to the  greatest  consternation.  In  this  moment  of 
surprise  Arnold  might  probably  have  become  mas- 
ter of  the  place,  but  the  small  crafts  and  boats  in 
the  river  were  removed  out  of  his  reach. 

It  seems  that  his  approach  was  not  altogether 
unexpected.  He  had,  imprudently,  a  number  of 
days  before,  sent  forward  a  letter  to  a  friend  by  an 
Indian,  who  betrayed  him.  A  delay  of  several 
days  on  account  of  the  difliculty  of  passing  the  riv- 
er was  inevitable,  and  the  critical  moment  was 
lost. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  he  crossed  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  the  night;  and,  ascending  the  preci- 
pice, which  Wolfe  had  climbed  before  him,  formed 
his  small  corps  on  the  height,  near  the  memorable 
plains  of  Abraham.  With  only  about  seven  hun- 
dred men,  one  third  of  whose  muskets  had  been 
rendered  useless  in  the  march  through  the  wilder- 
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)y  success  could  not  be  expected.  After  paru- 
iling  some  days  on  the  heiglits.  near  the  town,  and 
sending  t>\o  flags  to  summon  the  inhahitants,  he 
i-etiifd  to  Point  aux  Trembles,  twenty  miles  aboA  c 
Quebec,  and  there  waited  the  arrival  of  Montgo- 
jnei'v,  NNho  joined  him  on  the  fii-st  of  December. 
The  (ity  was  immediately  besieged,  but  the  best 
measures  hud  been  taken  for  its  defence.  On  the 
morning  of  the  last  day  of  the  year,  an  assault 
was  made  on  the  one  side  of  the  city  by  Montgome- 
ry, who  was  killetl.  At  the  sauic  time,  colonel 
Arnold,  at  the  head  of  about  thi-ec  hundred  ajid 
fifty  men,  made  a  desperate  attack  on  the  opposite, 
side.  Advancing  with  the  utmost  inti-epidity  along 
fhc  St.  Charles,  through  a  nari*ow  patli,  exposed  to 
un  incessant  fire  of  grajK*  shot  and  musketry,  as  he 
approached  the  first  hairier  he  i-eceived  a  musket 
ball  in  the  leg,  which  shattei-ed  the  bone:  and  ho 
\\a.  (arricdolfto  the  canip.  Though  the  attack 
was  inisuccessful.  the  blockade  of  Quebec  was  con- 
tinued till  May,  ITTG,  when  the  army,  >\hich  was 
in  no  condition  to  risk  an  assault,  was  irmoved  to 
a  more  defensible  position.  Arnold  was  conq>elled 
io  relin.'piish  one  post  after  another,  till  the  18th 
of  .Tune,  vhen  he  quilted  Canada.  After  this  pe- 
.  iod  he  exhibite<l  girat  bravery  in  the  command  of 
the  American  lliH't  on  lake  Champlain. 

In  August,  1777,  he  relieved  fort  Schuyler,  un- 
der the  connnand  of  colonel  Gansevoort,  w  hich  was 
invested  by  colonel  St,  Leger,  with  an  army  of 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  men.  In  the  bat- 
tle, near  Stillwater.  September  the  nineteenth,  he 
conducted  himself  vit!»  his  usual  intrepidity,  being 
engaged,  incessantly,  for  four  houi-s.  In  the  ac- 
tioji  of  October  the  seventli.  after  Ihi-  British  had 
been  driven  inti)  the  lines,  Arnold  ]>r(\sseil  forward, 
and  under  a  tremendous  fire,  assaulted  their  works 
from  right  to  left.  The  intirnchmentfl  wrrr  at 
length  forced,  and  with  a  few  men  he  actual  I  >  en- 
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tered  the  works  ;  but  his  horse  being  killed,  and  he 
himself  badly  wounded  in  the  leg,  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  withdraw,  and  as  it  was  now  almost 
dark,  to  desist  from  the  attack. 

Being  rendered  unfit  for  active  service  in  conse- 
quence of  his  wound,  after  the  recovery  of  Phila- 
delphia, he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
American  gaiTison.  When  he  entered  the  city,  he 
made  the  house  of  governor  Penn,  the  best  house 
in  the  city,  his  head  quarters.  This  he  furnished 
in  a  very  costly  manner,  and  lived  far  beyond  his 
income.  He  had  wasted  the  plunder,  v,hich  lie  had 
seized  at  Montreal,  in  his  retreat  from  Canada; 
and  at  Philadelphia,  he  Avas  determined  to  make 
new  acquisitions.  He  laid  his  hands  on  every 
thing  in  the  city,  which  could  be  considered  as  the 
property  of  those  who  were  unfriendly  to  the  cause 
of  his  country.  He  was  charged  with  oppression, 
extortion,  and  enormous  charges  upon  the  public, 
in  his  accounts;  and  with  applying  the  public  mo- 
ney and  property  to  his  own  private  use.  Such 
was  his  conduct,  that  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
odium  of  the  inhabitants,  not  only  of  the  city,  but 
of  the  province  in  general.  He  was  engaged  in 
trading  speculations,  and  had  shares  in  several 
privateers,  but  was  unsuccessful. 

From  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  inspect  his  accounts,  and 
who  had  rejected  above  half  the  amount  of  his  de- 
mands, he  appealed  to  congress;  and  they  appoint- 
ed a  committee  of  their  own  body  to  examine  and 
settle  the  business.  The  committee  confirmed  the 
I'eport  of  the  commissioners,  and  thought  they  had 
allowed  him  more  than  he  had  any  right  to  expect 
or  demand.  By  these  disappointments  he  became 
irritated,  and  he  gave  full  scope  to  his  resentment. 
His  invectives  against  congress  were  not  less  vio- 
lent, than  those  which  he  had  before  throAvn  out 
against  the  commissioners.  He  wag>  howevei*, 
0  2 
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soon  obliged  to  abide  the  judgment  of  a  court- niai 
tial,  up<iU  the  rliarges  exhibited  at^ainst  him  by  the 
executive  of  Pennsyhaiiia:  and  he  \v:us  subjected  to 
the  mortification  of  i-eceiving  a  reprimand  fi-om 
Washington.  His  trial  commenced  in  June.  1778, 
but  such  ^^  eif  the  dchiys  occasioned  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  army,  that  it  was  not  concluded  until 
the  ilGth  of  January.  1779.  The  sentence  of  a  re- 
])i  imand  was  approved  by  congress,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  carried  into  execution. 

Such  was  the  hunuliation.  to  which  general  Ar- 
nold was  rc<luced,  in  consetpience  of  yielding  to  the 
temptations  of  pride  and  vanity,  and  indulging 
himself  in  the  pleasui-es  of  a  sumptuous  table  and 
expensive  equipage. 

From  this  time,  probably,  his  proud  spirit  re- 
volted from  the  cause  of  America,  lie  tiirned  his 
eyes  to  West  Point  as  an  acquisition,  which  would 
give  value  to  treason,  while  its  loss  would  intlict 
a  mortal  wound  on  his  former  friends.  He  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  delegation  of  New  York,  in 
which  state  his  reputation  was  peculiarly  high ; 
and  a  member  of  congress  from  this  state,  recom- 
mended him  to  Washington  for  the  ser^  ice  which 
he  (lesired.  But  this  ivquest  could  not  be  imme- 
diiitely  (omplicd  with.  The  same  apjilication  to 
the  commander  in  <  hief  was  made  not  long  after- 
wards through  general  Schuyler.  Washington  ob- 
served, that,  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  an  active 
campaign,  he  sliould  be  gratified  witli  the  aid  of 
general  Arnold  in  the  fiehl.  but  intimateti,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  should  recei^e  the  appointment 
re4jue8ted,  if  it  should  be  moir  pleasing  to  him. 

Arnold,  without  discoNcring  much  s(>li(  itude.  re- 
paired to  camp  in  the  be.«;inning  of  Augi:st,  .ind  it- 
newe<l,  in  person,  the  solicitations,  which  had  been 
before  indin*  tly  made.  He  N\as  nov  offered  the 
cxtmmand  of  the  left  \\iiig  of  the  army,  which  wa.s 
advancing  against   New  York,  but  he  declined  it 
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under  the  pi^tcxt,  that  in  conseqence  of  liis  wounds, 
he  was  unable  to  perform  the  active  duties  of  the 
field.  Without  a  suspicion  of  his  patriotism,  he 
was  invested  with  the  command  of  West  Point. — 
Previously  to  his  soliciting  this  station,  he  had,  in 
a  letter  to  colonel  Robinson,  signified  his  change 
of  principles,  and  his  wish  to  restore  himself 
to  the  favour  of  his  prince,  by  some  signal  proof  of 
his  repentance.  This  letter  opened  to  him  a  cor- 
respondence with  sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  concert  the  means  of  putting  tlie  im- 
portant post,  which  he  commanded,  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  British  general. 

His  plan,  it  is  believed,  was  to  have  drawn  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  without  the  works,  under 
the  pretext  of  fighting  the  enemy  in  the  defiles,  and 
to  have  left  unguarded  a  designated  pass,  through 
which  the  assailants  might  securely  approach  and 
surprise  the  fortress.  His  troops  he  intended  to 
place,  so  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  surren- 
der, or  be  cut  in  pieces.  But  just  as  his  scheme 
was  ripe  for  execution,  the  wise  Disposer  of  events, 
who  so  ofteji  and  so  remarkably  interposed  in  fa- 
vour of  the  American  cause,  blasted  his  designs. 

Major  Andre,  adjutant  general  of  the  British  ar- 
my, was  selected  as  the  person,  to  whom  the  ma- 
tui'ing  of  Arnold's  treason,  and  the  arrangements 
for  its  execution  should  be  committed.  A  corres- 
pondence was,  for  some  time,  carried  on  between 
them  under  a  mercantile  disguise,  and  the  feigned 
names  of  Gustavus  and  Anderson  ;  and  at  length, 
to  facilitate  their  communications,  the  Vulture 
sloop  of  war  moved  up  the  North  river  and  took  a 
station  convenient  for  the  purpose,  but  not  so  near 
as  to  excite  suspicion.  An  interview  was  agreed 
on.  ami  in  the  night  of  September  the  21st,  1780, 
he  was  taken  in  a  boat-  which  was  dispatdied  for 
the  purpose  and  carried  to  the  beach  without  tho 
posts  of  both  armies,  under  a  pass  for  John  Andex'- 
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son.  He  met  general  Arnold  at  the  house  of  a  Mi*. 
Smith.  While  tJic  ronferencc  was  yet  unfinished, 
day  light  approached  :  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
discovery,  it  \\as  proposcji.  that  he  should  remain 
concealed  till  the  succeeding  night.  He  is  under- 
stood to  have  refuseil  to  he  carried  v.ithin  the  Ame- 
rican posts,  but  the  promise  made  him  hy  Arnold, 
to  respect  this  ohjcction.  u;ls  not  observed.  He 
^vas  carried  >vithin  them  contrary  to  his  wishes 
and  against  his  knowledge.  He  continued  w  ith  Ar- 
nold the  succeeding  day,  and  when,  on  the  follow- 
ing night,  he  ])roposcd  to  return  to  the  Vulture, 
the  boatmen  refused  to  can-y  him.  because  she  had. 
during  the  day,  shifted  her  station,  in  consequence 
of  a  gun  having  been  mo\ed  to  tlie  shore,  and 
bi-ougjit  to  bear  upon  her.  I'his  embarrassing  cir- 
Lunistance  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  en<lea- 
;ouring  to  i-each  New  York  by  land.  Yielding, 
^\ith  reluctance,  to  the  uigent  irpresentations  oi 
.\rn(dd.  he  laid  aside  his  regimentals,  which  he 
{ia<l  hitherto  ^om  under  a  surtout,  and  put  on  a 
plain  suit  of  clothes:  and,  receiving  a  pass  from 
the  American  general,  authorising  him.  under  the 
leigned  name  of  John  Andei-son.  to  proceed  on  the 
public  sei*>ice,  to  the  White  Plains,  or  lower,  if  he 
thought  pi-o|H*r,  he  set  out  on  his  return.  He  ha<l 
passed  all  the  guards  and  posts  on  tJie  road  with- 
3ut  suspicion,  and  was  pi-oceeding  to  New  York  in 
perfect  security,  when,  on  the  i23d  of  September, 
one  of  tlie  thi-ce  militia-men.  wlio  vere  employed 
with  othei-s  in  scouting  parties  between  tlie  lines  ol 
the  two  armies,  springing  suddenly  from  his  covert 
into  the  road,  seized  tlie  reins  of  his  bridle  and 
stopped  his  horse.  Instead  of  pnxlucing  his  pass, 
Anili-e,  with  a  want  of  self-|)ossession,  which  can 
be  attributed  only  to  a  kind  providence,  asked  the 
man  hastily,  wheir  he  belonged:  and  being  an- 
swereil,  "to  below,"  replied  immediately,  "ami  so 
do  I."    He  tlicn  dcilarvd  himself  to  be  a  British 
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oflicer,  on  urgent  business,  and  begged  that  he 
might  not  be  detained.  The  other  two  militia  men 
coming  up  at  this  moment,  he  discovered  his  mis- 
take ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  repair  it.  He  offered 
a  purse  of  gold  and  a  valuable  watch,  to  which  he 
added  the  most  tempting  promises  of  ample  reward 
and  permanent  pro^'ision  fi'om  the  government,  if 
they  would  permit  him  to  escape ;  but  his  offers 
WQre  rejected  without  hesitation. 

The  militia  men,  whose  names  were  John  Pauld- 
ing, David  Williams,  and  Isaac  Van wert,  proceed- 
ed to  search  him.  They  found  concealed  in  his 
boots,  exact  returns,  in  Arnold's  hand  writing,  of 
the  state  of  the  forces,  ordnance,  and  defences  at 
West  Point  and  its  dependencies;  critical  remarks 
on  the  works,  and  an  estimate  of  the  men  ordina- 
rily employed  in  them,  with  other  interesting  pa- 
pers. Andre  was  carried  before  lieutenant  colonel 
Jameson,  the  officer  commanding  the  scouting  par- 
ties on  the  lines,  and,  regardless  of  himself,  and 
only  anxious  for  the  safety  of  Arnold,  he  still 
maintained  the  character  which  he  had  assumed, 
and  requested  Jameson  to  inform  his  commanding 
oflicer  that  Anderson  was  taken.  An  express  was 
accordingly  dispatched,  and  the  traitor,  thus  be- 
coming acquainted  with  his  danger,  escaped. 

Major  Andre,  after  his  detection,  w^as  permit- 
ted to  send  a  message  to  Arnold,  to  give  him  no- 
tice of  his  danger:  and  the  traitor  found  opportuni- 
ty to  escape  on  board  the  Vulture,  on  the  25th  of 
September,  1780,  a  few  hours  before  the  return  ot 
Washington,  who  had  been  absent  on  a  journey  to 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  It  is  supposed,  however, 
that  he  would  not  have  escaped,  had  not  an  express 
to  the  commander  in  chief,  with  an  account  of  the 
capture  of  Andre,  missed  him  by  taking  a  different 
road  from  the  one  which  he  travelled. 

Arnold,  on  the  very  day  of  his  escape,  wi'ote  a 
letter  to  Washington,  declaring  that  the  love  of  his 
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f  ouMtrv  had  governed  liim  in  l»is  late  ( ouduct,  anil 
requesting  hint  to  pi-otect  Mrs.  Arnold.  She  >\a.s 
conveyed  to  lier  husband  at  New  York,  and  his 
clothes  and  baggage,  for  which  he  had  written, 
were  transmitted  to  him.  During  the  exertions 
Mliich  wei-e  made  to  rescue  Andre  from  the  des- 
1  ruction,  wliich  threatened  him,  Arnohl  had  the 
liardiliood  to  intei-jwse.  He  ajjpealed  to  the  hu- 
manity of  tlie  commander  in  chief,  and  then  sought 
to  intimidate  him  by  stating  the  situation  of  many 
of  tiic  ])rinci])al  characters  of  South  Cai'olina,  who 
had  forfeited  their  lives,  but  had  hitlierto  been 
Hparcd  througli  the  clemency  of  the  British  gene- 
cral.  This  clemency,  he  said,  could  no  longer,  in 
justice,  be  extended  to  them,  should  major  Andre 
buffer. 

Arnold  w  as  made  a  brigadier  general  in  the  Bri- 
tish service;  wliich  rank  he  pi-eserved  throughout 
the  war.  Yet  he  must  have  been  held  in  contempt 
and  detestation  by  the  generous  and  honourable. 
It  was  impossible  for  men  of  tliis  descrijition,  even 
when  acting  with  him,  to  forget  that  he  was  a 
U'aitor,  fji*st  the  slave  of  his  rage,  then  purchased 
with  gold,  and  finally  securod  by  the  blood  of  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  officers  in  the  British 
army.  One  would  suppose  that  his  mind  could 
not  have  been  much  at  ease;  but  he  had  proceeded 
8o  far  in  vice,  that  perhaps  his  reflections  gave 
him  but  little  trouble.  '•  1  am  mistaken."  says 
^Vashington,  in  a  private  letter,  **if.  at  this  tivtc, 
Arnold  is  nndei'going  the  torments  (»f  a  mental 
hell.  lie  wants  feeling.  From  some  traits  of  his 
character,  which  have  lately  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, he  seems  to  have  been  so  hucknied  in  crime, 
BO  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  and  shame,  that 
vhile  his  faculties  still  enable  him  to  < ontinue  his 
sordid  pursuits,  there  will  be  no  time  i'or  remorse." 

Arnold  found  it  nei  essary  to  make  some  exer- 
0Qns  to  secure  the  altucjimeut  of  his  new  friend*. 
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Witlx  the  hope  of  alluring  many  of  the  discontent- 
ed to  his  standard,  he  published  an  address  to  the 
inhabitants  of  America,  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  justify  his  conduct.  He  had  encountered  tlic 
dangers  of  the  field,  he  said,  from  apprehension 
that  the  rights  of  his  country  w  ere  in  danger.  He 
had  acquiesced  in  the  declaration  of  independence, 
though  he  thought  it  precipitate.  But  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  overtures,  made  by  Great  Britain  in 
1778,  and  the  French  alliance,  had  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  ambitious  views  of  those,  who  would 
sacrifice  the  happiness  of  their  country  to  their 
own  aggrandizement,  and  had  made  him  a  con- 
firmed loyalist.  He  artfully  mingled  assertions, 
that  the  principal  iHembei's  of  congress  held  the 
people  in  sovereign  contempt. 

This  was  followed  in  about  a  fortnight  by  a 
proclamation,  addressed  ''to  the  officers  and  sol- 
<liei*s  of  the  continental  army,  who  have  tlie  real 
interest  of  their  country  at  heart,  and  who  are  de- 
termined to  be  no  longer  the  tools  and  dupes  of 
congress  or  of  France."  To  induce  the  American 
officers  and  soldiers  to  desert  the  cause,  which 
they  had  embraced,  he  represented  that  tlie  corps 
of  cavalry  and  infantry,  which  he  was  authorized 
to  raise,  would  be  upon  the  same  footing  with  the 
other  troops  in  the  British  service;  that  he  should 
with  pleasure,  advance  those,  whose  valor  he  ha<l 
witnessed;  and  that  tlie  private  men,  \A\o  joined 
him  should  receive  a  bounty  of  three  guineas  each, 
besides  payment,  at  the  full  value,  for  horses,  arms, 
and  accoutrements.  His  object  was  the  peace,  li- 
berty, and  safety  of  America.  ' '  You  are  promised 
liberty,"  he  exclaims,  **  but  is  there  an  individual 
in  the  enjoyment  of  it  savmg  your  oppressors? 
Who  among  you  daro  to  speak  or  write  what  he 
thinks  against  the  tyranny,  which  has  robbed 
you  of  your  property,  imprisons  jour  persons, 
drags  you  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  is  daily  deln- 
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ging  your  counti*y  with  your  bloo*!?  »*\Vhat,"  he 
exclaims  again,  **  is  America  now  but  a  land  ol* 
widows,  orphans,  and  beggai*s?  As  to  you,  who 
have  been  soldiei*s  in  the  continental  army,  can  you 
at  this  day  want  evidence,  that  the  funds  of  your 
country  arc.  exhausted,  or  that  the  managei-s  liavc 
applied  them  to  their  private  usc«?  In  either  case 
you  surely  can  no  longer  continue  in  their  service 
with  honour  or  advantage.  Yet  you  have  hitherto 
been  their  snppovtei's  in  that  cruelty,  wliich.  with 
equal  indifference  to  yours,  as  well  as  to  the  labour 
and  blood  of  others,  is  devouring  a  country,  that 
from  the  moment  you  quit  their  coloui*s,  will  be  re- 
deemed from  tlieir  tyranny." 

These  proclamations  did  ifot  produce  tlie  effect 
designed,  and  in  all  the  hainlships,  sufferings,  and 
irritations  of  the  war,  Arnold  remains  the  solitary 
instance  of  an  American  officer,  who  abandoned 
the  side  first  embraced  in  the  contest,  and  turned 
his  swonl  upon  his  former  companions  in  arms. 

He  was  soon  despatched  by  sir  Henry  Clinton, 
to  make  a  diversion  in  Virginia.  With  about  sev- 
enteen hundi-ed  men  he  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake, 
in  January,  1781,  and  being  supported  by  such  a 
naval  force,  as  was  suited  to  the  natiiiT  of  the  ser- 
vice, lie  committed  extensive  rav.iges  on  the  rivers 
and  along  the  unprotected  coasts.  It  is  said,  that 
while  on  this  expedition,  Arnold  onqiiiiTd  of  an 
American  captain,  wliom  he  had  taken  prisoner, 
what  the  Americans  would  do  with  liim  if  he 
should  fall  into  their  hands.  The  captain  at  first 
♦ledined  giving  him  an  answer,  but  uiv)n  being  re- 
peatedly urged  (o  it.  he  said,  "Why,  sir,  if  I  must 
*'ans^^^T  your  qne,stion,  you  must  excuse  my  tel- 
**liiig  you  the  plain  tnitli:  if  my  countrymen  sbouhl 
"catch  you,  I  believe ///^-y  '7ronldf.rst  ntt  off  that 
**lame  /<•;?■,  tchich  "wus  ':rnrttulfd  in  the  cause  of  frec- 
**dom  and  virtue,  and  Itnrtj  it  uith  the  hovnurs  of 
"war,  and  ajfcnrards  hang  the  rcitmindtr  of  yottr 
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'•  body  in  gibbets.^'  The  reader  will  recollect  that 
the  captain  alluded  to  the  wound  Arnold  received 
in  one  of  his  legs,  at  the  attack  upon  Quehec,  in 
1776. 

Alter  his  return  from  Virginia,  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  conduct  an  expedition,  the  ohject  of  wliich 
was  the  town  of  New  London,  in  his  native  coun- 
ty. The  troops  employed  therein,  v*ere  landed  iu 
two  detachments,  one  on  each  side  of  the  harhour. 
The  one  commanded  by  lieutenant  colonel  Eyre, 
and  the  other  by  Arnold.  He  took  fort  Trumbull 
without  much  opposition.  Fort  Griswold  v/as  fu- 
riously attacked  by  lieutenant  colonel  Eyre.  The 
garrison  defended  themselves  with  great  resolu- 
tion, but  after  a  severe  conflict  of  forty  minutes, 
the  fort  was  carried  by  the  enemy.  The  Ameri- 
cans had  not  more  than  six  or  seven  men  killed, 
when  the  British  carried  the  lines,  but  a  severe 
execution  took  place  afterwards,  though  resistance 
had  ceased.  An  officer  of  the  conquering  troops 
enquired,  on  his  entering  the  fort,  who  command- 
ed. Colonel  Ledyard,  presenting  his  sword,  an- 
swered, ''I  did,  hut  you  do  now;"  and  was  imme- 
diately run  through  the  body  and  killed.  Between 
50  and  40  were  wounded,  and  about  40  were  car- 
ried off  prisoners.  On  the  part  of  the  British  48 
were  killed,  and  145  wounded.  About  15  vessels 
loaded  with  the  effects  of  the  inhabitants,  retreat- 
ed up  the  river,  and  four  others  remained  in  the 
harbour  nnhurt;  but  all  excepting  these  wer^eburn- 
'ed  by  the  communication  of  lire  from  the  burning 
stores.  Sixty  dwelling  houses  and  eighty-four 
stores  were  reduced  to  ashes.  The  loss  which 
the  Americans  sustained  by  the  destruction  of  na- 
val stoi'es,  of  provisions,  and  merchandize,  was 
immense.  General  Arnold  having  completed  tiie 
object  of  the  expedition,  returned  in  eight  days  to 
New  York. 
From  the  conclusion-^?  the  wnr  tiil  his  dea^.'?, 
M 
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general  Arnold  resided  chiefly  in  Enghuid.  lie 
died  in  Gloucester  plucc,  London,  June  14,  1801. 
His  character  pi*csents  little  to  he  commended.— 
His  daring  courage  may  indeed  excite  admiration: 
but  it  was  a  courage  witliout  ivllection,  and  with- 
out principle.  He  fought  hravely  for  his  country, 
and  he  bled  in  her  cause;  hut  his  country  owed  him 
>io  returns  of  gratitude,  for  his  subsequent  conduct 
proved,  that  he  had  no  honest  irgard  to  her  inter- 
ests, hut  was  governed  hy  selfish  considerations. 
His  progi*ess  from  self-indulgence  to  treason  was 
easy  and  rapid.  He  was  vain  and  luxurious,  and 
to  gratify  his  giddy  desires,  lie  must  resort  to 
mcannebs,  dishonesty,  and  extortion.  These  vices 
brought  with  them  disgrace;  and  the  contempt  into 
which  he  fell,  awakened  a  spirit  of  revenge,  and 
left  him  to  the  unrestrained  influence  of  his  cupid- 
ity and  passion.  Thus,  from  the  high  fame  to 
which  his  bravery  Ivad  elevated  him,  he  descend- 
ed into  infamy.  Thus  too,  lie  furnished  new  evi- 
dence of  the  infatuation  of  the  human  mind,  in  at- 
taching such  value  to  the  reputation  of  a  soldier, 
which  may  be  obtained  while  the  he;u't  is  unsound, 
and  every  moral  sentiment  is  entiivly  depraved. 

BARTLETT,  Josiah,  governoi-of  New  Hamp- 
shii*e,  was  horn  at  AmeshiU'y,  in  the  county  of  Es- 
sex, Massachusetts,  21st  November,  17^9.  His 
ancestors  came  fi-om  the  south  of  England,  and 
fixed  at  Newbury.  The  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion he  i-eceived  at  Amesbury,  at  the  town  school; 
and  having  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  he  applied  him- 
.selfto  l)ooks  in  various  languages,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  the 
reverend  Mr.  Webster,  of  SalisJmry,  an  excellent 
scholar  ;vs  well  as  Judicious  divine.  Mr.  Bartlett 
had  the  benefit  of  his  library  and  conversation, 
while  he  studied  physic  with  a  gentleman,  who  was 
sx  practitioner  in  his  native  town.  At  the  age  id* 
iwexity-one,   he  began    the  practice  of  physic  in 
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Kliiigstoii,  and  soon  became  very  eminent  in  the 
line  of  his  profession.  In  17'64,  a  field  was  open- 
ed for  the  useful  display  of  his  skill.  The  cy- 
nanche  maligna  became  very  prevalent  in  liiaiiy 
towns  of  New  Hamphshire,  and  was  a  fatal  disease 
among  children.  The  method  of  treating  it  was 
as  a  highly  philogistic  complaint;  but  he  was  led 
from  his  own  reason  and  observations,  to  manage 
it  differently.  He  made  use  of  the  Feruvian  bark, 
as  an  antidote  and  preventative,  and  his  practice 
was  successful.  This  afterwards  become  general" 
among  physicians. 

In  1765,  Dr.  Bartlett  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  legislature,  and  from  this  time  was  annually 
elected  till  the  revolution.  He  soon  after  was  made 
a  justice  of  the  peace.  In  1770,  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant  colonel  of  the  7th  regiment  of  militia. 
These  commissions  he  was  deprived  of  in  1774,  on 
account  of  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  contro- 
versy with  Great  Britain.  This  was  a  time  when 
<'the  clashing  of  parties  excited  strong  passions, 
which  frequently  gained  the  mastery  of  reason.'* 
The  governor  and  council  of  New  Hampshire,  saw 
fit  to  dissolve  the  house  of  assembly,  supposing  that 
a  ncAV  one  might  become  more  flexible,  or  be  more 
subservient  to  tlieir  wishes.  In  the  meanwhile, 
colonel  Bartlett,  with  several  others,  planned  a 
kind  of  authority,  which  was  called  a  committee  of 
safety.  They  met  at  Exeter,  and  in  the  course  of 
events,  were  obliged  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
whole  executive  government  of  the  state.  When 
a  provincial  congress  had  again  organized  the 
government,  colonel  Bartlett  received  a  new  ap- 
pointment as  justice  of  the  peace,  and  colonel  of 
the  7th  regiment. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  members  who  were  cho- 
sen to  represent  the  state  in  congress.  Colonel 
Bartlett  was  prevented  from  accepting  this  hon- 
^>ttrable  tinist  by  the  unhappy  condition  of  his  do^ 
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jiiestic  affairs;  his  liousc  having  been  burnt,  hi» 
family  were  obliged  to  seek  a  shelter  without  any 
thing  but  the  clothes  they  had  uijoii  them.  Hfc 
was  elected  member  of  the  second  congress  which 
assembled  at  Philadelphia  the  next  year,  and  also 
•Sttended  his  duty  in  the  same  station,  1776.  He 
(was  tlie  first  tliat  signed  the  declaration  of  inde- 
ocndence  after  the  president 

in  irrr,  colonel  Bai-tlctt  and  general  Peabody, 
A  ere  appointed  agents  to  proAide  medical  aid  and 
other  necessaries  for  the  New  Hampshire  troops, 
who  went  with  general  Stark,  and  for  this  purpose 
repaired  to  Bennington,  a  spot  distinguished  by  a 
battle  very  important  in  its  consequences.  In 
A-pril,  1778,  he  again  went  as  a  delegate  to  con- 
gress. He  returned  in  November,  and  would  no 
longer  appear  as  a  candidate  for  that  office. 

\Vhen  the  state  of  New  Hampsliii-e  was  organi- 
zed, under  a  popular  government,  colonel  Bartlett 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  common  pleas:  in  June, 
178-2,  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court;  in  1788,  chief 
justice. 

In  June,  1700,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
state,  which  office  he  held  till  the  constitution  ab- 
rogated the  office  of  president,  and  substituted  the 
title  of  the  chief  magistrate,  governor.  He  was 
rfien  chosen  the  first  governor  of  New  IIampshii*c 
/mcc  the  revolution.  lie  i*esigned  the  chair  in 
•794,  on  account  of  his  infirm  state  of  health,  and 
ihen  retired  from  public  business. 

lie  liad  been  the  chief  agent  in  forming  the  med- 
ical society  of  New  Ilampshii-e,  which  was  incor- 
porated in  1791,  of  which  he  was  jjresident,  till 
his  public  labours  ce.ised,  .ind  wlien  he  i-esigned, 
he  received  a  warm  afknowledgment  of  hisservicen 
ind  patronage,  in  a  letter  of  thanks,  winch  is  now 
upon  the  records  of  the  society.  He  was  always 
a  j>atron  of  learning  and  a  friend  to  learned  men. 
\Vithoutthc  advantages  of  a  college  education,  he 
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was  an  example  to  stimulate  those  who  have  been 
blessed  wdth  every  advantage  in  early  life;  but  can- 
not exhibit  such  improvement  of  their  talents,  oi- 
such  exertions  in  the  cause  of  literature.  It  was 
liis  opinion  that  republics  cannot  exist  without 
knowledge  and  virtue  in  the  people. 

He  received  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  me- 
dicine from  Dartmouth  University. 

Governor  Bartlett  did  not  live  long  after  he  re- 
signed his  public  employments.  His  health  had 
been  declining  a  number  of  years.  He  died  sudden- 
ly. May,  1795. 

BIDDLE,  Nicholas,  captain  in  the  American 
navy,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1750.  Among 
the  brave  men,  who  perished  in  the  glorious  strug- 
gle for  the  independence  of  Amerca,  captain  Bid- 
die  holds  a  distinguished  rank.  His  services,  and 
the  high  expectations  raised  by  his  military  genius 
and  gallantry,  have  left  a  strong  impression  of 
his  merit,  and  a  profound  regret  that  his  early  fate 
should  have  disappointed,  so  soon,  the  hopes  of  his 
country. 

Very  early  in  life  he  manifested  a  partiality  for 
the  sea,  and  before  the  age  of  fourteen  he  had  made 
a  voyage  to  Quebec.  In  the  following  year,  1765, 
he  sailed  from  Philadelphia  to  Jamaica,  and  the 
Bay  of  Honduras.  The  vessel  left  the  Bay  in  the 
latter  end  of  December,  1765,  bound  to  Antigua, 
and  on  the  second  day  of  January,  in  a  lieavy  gale 
ef  wind,  she  was  cast  away  on  a  shoal,  called  the 
Northern  Triangles.  After  remaining  two  nights 
and  a  day  upon  the  wreck,  the  crew  took  to  their 
yawl,  the  long-boat  having  been  lost,  and  with 
great  diificulty  and  hazard,  landed  on  one  of  the 
small  uninhabited  islands,  about  three  leagues  dis- 
tant from  the  reef,  upon  which  tliey  struck.  Here 
they  staid  a  few  days.  Some  provisions  were  pro- 
cured from  the  wreck,  and  their  boat  was  refitted 
H  9. 
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As  it  was  too  small  to  carry  thfm  all  off,  they 
di-ew  lots  to  dctemiine  who  should  ivmain.  and 
young  Biddle  was  among  the  number.  He,  and 
bis  three  companions,  suffered  eirtreme  hardships  for 
want  of  provisions  and  good  water:  and.  although 
various  effoi-ts  were  made  for  their  relief,  it  was 
nearly  two  months  hefore  they  succeeded. 

Such  a  scene  of  dangers  and  sufferings  in  the 
commencement  of  his  cai-eer,  would  have  disrour- 
;igrd  a  vouth  of  ordinary  enterprise  and  pei-seve- 
rancc.  On  him  it  jji-oduced  no  such  effect.  The 
'.oolncss  and  prt)niptitude  with  wliich  he  acted,  in 
rhc  midst  of  perils  that  alarmed  the  oldest  seamen, 
gave  a  sure  j)resage  <»f  the  force  of  liis  character, 
and  after  he  had  returned  home,  he  made  several 
Kui-opean  voyages,  in  which  heacquii-ed  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  seamanship. 

In  the  year  1770,  when  a  war  httween  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  was  expected,  in  consequence  of 
the  dispute  i-clative  to  Falkland's  Island,  he  v\enL 
to  London,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  British  navy, 
lie  took  with  him  letters  of  recommendation  from 
Thoniiis  AVilling,  Ksfjuire.  to  his  brother-in-law 
I  uptain  Sterling,  on  hoard  of  whose  ship  he  served- 
tor  some  time  as  a  nndshipman.  The  dispute  vvitlk- 
Spain  being  accommodated,  he  intended  to  lea>e 
ihe  navy,  but  was  ]K>rsuaded  by  captain  Sterling 
10  remain  in  the  service,  promising  that  he  would 
:ise  all  his  intei-est  to  get  him  promoted.  His  ar- 
dent mind,  however,  could  not  rest  satisfied  with-* 
4he  inactivity  of  his  situation,  which  he  was  impa- 
tient to  change  for- one  moro  suited  to  his  dispoai- 
!  ion. 

In  the  year  1773,  a  voyage  of  discovery  was  un- 
tlertaken,  at  the  re«iuest  of  the  Koyal  Society,  in 
■iriler  to  ascertain  how  far  navigation  was  practi- 
cable towards  the  North  Pole,  to  advance  the  dis- 
covery «)f  a  north-west  passage  \u\o  the  south  seas, 
and  to  make  such  astronomical  observations  as 
•night  prove  serxireablo  to  navigation.  . 
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Two  vessels,  the  Race  Horse  and  Carcase,  were 
fitted  out  for  the  expedition,  the  command  of  which 
was  given  to  captain  Phipps,  afterwards  lord  Mul- 
grave.  The  peculiar  dangers  to  which  such  an 
undertaking  was  exposed,  induced  the  government 
to  take  extraordinary  precautions  in  fitting  out, 
and  preparing  the  vessels,  and  selecting  the  crews, 
and  a  positive  order  was  issued  that  no  boys  should 
be  received  on  board. 

To  the  bold  and  enterprising  spirit  of  young 
Biddle,  such  an  expedition  had  great  attractions. 
Extremely  anxious  to  join  it,  he  endeavoured  to 
procure  captain  Sterling's  permission  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  he  was  unwilling  to  part  with  him,  and 
would  not  consent  to  let  him  go.  The  temptation 
was,  however,  irresistible.  He  resolved  to  go, 
and  laying  aside  his  uniform,  he  entered  on  board 
the  Carcase  before  the  mast.  When  he  first  went 
on  board,  he  was  observed  by  a  seaman  who  had 
known  him  before  and  was  very  much  attached  to 
him.  The  honest  fellow,  thinking  that  lie  must 
have  been  degraded  and  turned  before  the  mast  in 
disgrace,  was  greatly  affected  at  seeing  him,  but 
he  was  equally  surprised  and  pleased  when  he 
learned  the  true  cause  of  the  young  officer's  dis- 
guise, and  he  kept  his  secret  as  he  was  requested 
to  do.  Impelled  by  the  same  spirit,  young  Hora- 
tio, afterwards  lord  Nelson,  had  solicited  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  enter  on  board  the  same  ves- 
sel. These  youthful  adventurers  are  both  said  to 
have  been  appointed  cockswains,  a  station  always 
assigned  to  the  most  active  and  trusty  seamen. 
The  particulars  of  this  expedition  are  well  known 
to  the  public.  These  intrepid  navigators  penetra- 
ted as  far  as  the  latitude  of  eighty-one  degrees  and 
thirty-nine  minutes,  and  they  were,  at  one  time, 
enclosed  with  mountains  of  ice,  and  their  vessels 
rendered  almost  immoveable  for  five  days,  at  the 
liazard  of  instant  destruction.    Captain  Biddle 
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kept  a  journal  of  his  voyage,  wWuli   was  allcr- 
uards  lost  \\i\\\  him. 

The  roinincnceinenl  of  the  involution  gave  a  new 
turn  to  his  pui-suits.  anil  he  repaiird  without  delay, 
to  the  standard  of  his  country.  When  a  rupture 
between  England  and  Anu*ri(  a  appeared  ine\ita- 
ble,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  sotm  after 
his  arrival,  he  wits  a))pointe<l  to  the  roniniand  of 
the  Camden  galley,  fitted  for  the  defence  of  the 
Delawai*e.  He  found  this  too  inac  tive  a  service, 
and  wlien  tlic  fleet  was  pjejiiu-ing,  under  commo- 
dore Uo])kins,  for  an  expedition  against  New  Pro- 
\  idence,  he  applied  for  a  command  in  the  fleet,  and 
was  immediately  apj>ointed  commander  of  the  An- 
drew Doria,  a  brig  of  14  guns  and  130  nien.  Paul 
Jones  who  was  then  a  lieutenant,  and  was  going 
on  the  expedition,  was  distinguished  by  captain 
Biddle,  and  introduced  to  his  friends  as  an  ofliccr 
of  merit. 

Before  he  sailed  from  the  capes  of  De'ware,  an 
incident  occurred,  which  marked  his  personal  in- 
trepidity. Hearing  that  two  desertei-s  from  his 
vessel  weiv  at  Lewistown  in  pi'istni,  an  oflicer  w jis 
sent  on  shore  for  them,  but  he  irturned  with  infor- 
mation that  the  two  men,  with  some  othei's,  had 
armed  tliemsrlvc's,  barricadoed  the  door,  ami  sworc 
they  would  not  be  taken:  tliat  the  militia  of  the  ^own 
had  been  sent  foi-,  liut  weir  afraid  to  open  the  door, 
the  prisoners  thi*eatening  to  shoot  tlie  iii-st  man  who 
enteit'd.  .Captain  Hiddic  immediately  went  to  tiic 
prison,  accompanied  by  a  midshipman,  and  calling 
to  one  of  the  tieserters  whose  i»anie  \\;us  (ireen,  a 
stout,  irsolute  felhtw.  ordeircl  him  to  «)pen  the 
door:  he  i-eplied  that  he  would  not,  and  if  he  at- 
tempted to  enter,  he  would  shot)t  him.  He  then 
or'lerrd  the  door  to  be  force<I,  and  entering  singly 
with  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  he  (alh'd  to  (ii-een, 
\sb(»  was  pivjjared  to  fur  and  said.  ••  Now  Cin*en, 
f  you  do  not  take  good  aim,  you  arc  a  dead  man.*' 
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Haunted  by  his  maimer,  their  resolution  failed,  and 
the  militia  coming  in,  secured  them.  They  after- 
wards declared  to  the  officer  who  furnishes  this  ac- 
count, that  it  was  captain  Biddle's  look  and  man- 
ner which  had  awed  them  into  submission,  for  that 
they  had  determined  to  kill  him  as  soon  as  he  came 
into  the  room. 

Writing  from  the  capes  to  his  brother,  the  late 
judge  Biddle,  he  says,  "  I  know  not  what  may  be 
our  fate:  be  it,  however,  what  it  may,  you  may 
rest  assured,  I  will  never  cause  a  blush  in  the 
cheeks  of  my  friends  or  countrymen."  Soon  after 
they  sailed,  the  small-pox  broke  out  and  raged 
with  great  violence  in  the  fleet,  which  was  mann- 
ed chiefly  by  New  England  seamen.  The  human- 
ity of  captain  Biddle,  always  prompt  and  active, 
was  employed  on  this  occasion  to  alleviate  the 
general  distress,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power. 
His  own  crew,  which  was  from  Philadelphia,  be- 
ing secure  against  the  distemper,  he  took  on  board 
great  numbers  of  the  sick  from  the  other  vessels. 
Every  part  of  his  vessel  was  crowded,  the  long- 
boat was  fitted  for  their  accommodation,  and  he 
gave  up  his  own  cot  to  a  young  midshipman,  on 
whom  he  bestowed  the  greatest  attention  till  his 
death.  In  the  mean  while  he  slept  himself  upon 
the  lockers,  refusing  the  repeated  solicitations  of 
his  officers,  to  accept  their  births.  On  their  arri- 
val at  New  Providence,  it  surrendered  without  op- 
position. The  crew  of  the  Andrew  Doria,  from 
their  crowded  situation,  became  sick,  and  before 
she  left  Providence,  there  were  not  men  enough  ca- 
pable of  doing  duty  to  man  the  boats;  captain 
Biddle  visited  them  every  day,  and  ordered  every 
necessary  refreshment,  but  they  continued  sickly 
until  they  arrived  at  New  London. 

After  refitting  at  New  London,  captain  Biddle 
received  orders  to  proceed  off  the  banks  of  New- 
Coundland,  in  order  to  intercept  the  transports  and 
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storcships  boinul  to  Uoston.  Bcftiiv  ho  loachtM^ 
The  banks,  ho  captiiiiMl  two  ships  from  Sootlaml, 
with  400  highland  ti-oops  on  board,  dostiiiotl  for 
Boston.  At  this  time  tlio  Andrew  Doria  had  not 
100  nion.  Lieutenant  Josiah,  abi-.i\»'  and  excel- 
lent ollicer.  was  put  on  hoanl  one  of  the  prizes, 
w  ith  all  the  highland  olhcers,  and  ordered  to  niakif 
the  first  |)ort.  Unfortunately,  about  ten  days  af- 
terwards, ho  was  taken  by  the  Cerberus  frigate, 
and,  on  pretoiue  of  his  being  an  Englishman,  he 
Mas  ordered  to  do  duty,  and  oxti*cmely  ill  used. — 
Captain  Biddle  hearingof  the  ill  treatment  of  lieu- 
tenant Josiah.  wrote  to  the  admiral  at  New  York. 
that,  however  disagi-ecablc  it  was  to  him,  he  would 
treat  a  young  man  of  family,  believed  to  be  a  sou 
of  lord  Craston.  v\lio  was  then  his  prisoner,  in  the 
majiner  they  treated  lieutenant  Josiah. 

He  also  applied  to  his  own  government  in  be- 
half of  this  injured  oflicer.  and  by  the  proeecdiiigs 
of  rongre-ss,  on  the  rth  of  August,  1776,  it  ap- 
pears, "that  a  letter  from  captain  Nicholas  Bid- 
die  to  the  marine  conunittee,  was  laid  bofoi-e  con- 
gross  and  read:  whereupon.  Resolved,  That  gene- 
ral Washington  be  directed  to  ])i'opose  an  ex- 
rhange  of  lieutenant  Josiah.  for  a  lieutenant  of  the 
navy  of  (iroat  Britain:  that  the  genor:»l  remon- 
strate to  lord  IIowo  on  the  cruel  treatment  lieu- 
tenant Josiah  has  met  with,  of  which  the  congress 
Ila^e  re(eivod  undoubted  information."  Lieuten- 
ant Josiah  was  e\<  hanged,  after  an  imprisonment 
of  ten  months.  After  the  capture  of  the  ships  w  ith 
the  highlanders.  such  was  captain  Biddlo's  activi- 
ty and  success  in  taking  i)rizes,  that  when  he  ai'- 
v\\vi\  in  the  Delaware,  ho  had  but  fixe  of  the  crew 
^ith  which  he  sailed  fiom  New  Ltnidon.  the  irst 
ha\iug  been  distributed  among  the  captui-ed  >es- 
sels,  and  their  places  su|)|)lied  by  nu  n  w  ho  had  en- 
tered from  tlie  prizes.  He  hail  a  great  number  of 
pi'isonei-s.  so  Uiat,  for  some  days  before  be  got  i:i^ 
he  never  left  the  deck. 
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While  he  was  thus  mdefatigably  engaged  in 
weakening  the  enemy's  power,  and  advancing  his 
country's  interest,  he  was  disinterested  and  gene- 
rous in  all  that  related  to  his  private  advantage. 
The  brave  and  worthy  opponent,  whom  the  chance 
pf  war  had  thrown  in  his  power,  found  in  him  a 
patron  and  Mend,  who,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, was  known  to  restore  to  the  vanquished  the 
fruits  of  victory. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1776,  captain  Bid- 
die  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Ran- 
/lolph,  a  frigate  of  thirty -two  guns.  With  his 
usual  activity,  he  employed  every  exertion  to  get 
her  ready  for  sea.  Tlie  difRculty  of  procuring 
American  seamen  at  that  time,  obliged  him,  in  or- 
der to  man  his  ship,  to  take  a  number  of  British 
seamen,  who  were  prisoners  of  war,  and  who  had 
requested  leave  to  enter. 

The  Randolph  sailed  from  Philadelphia,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1777.  Soon  after  she  got  to  sea,  her 
lower  masts  were  discovered  to  be  unsound,  and, 
in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  all  her  masts  went  by  the 
board.  While  they  were  bearing  away  for  Charles- 
ton, the  English  sailors,  with  some  others  of  the 
crew,  formed  a  design  to  take  the  ship.  Wlien  all 
was  ready,  they  gave  three  cheers  on  the  gun-deck. 
By  the  decided  and  resolute  conduct  of  captain 
Biddlc  and  his  officers,  the  ringleaders  were  seiz- 
ed and  punished,  and  the  rest  submitted  without 
further  resistance.  After  refitting  at  Charleston, 
as  speedily  as  possible,  he  sailed  on  a  cruise,  and 
three  days  after  he  left  the  bar,  he  fell  in  with  four 
sail  of  vessels,  bound  from  Jamaica  to  London. — 
One  of  them  called  the  True  Briton  mounted  twen- 
ty guns.  The  commander  of  her,  who  had  fre- 
quently expressed  to  his  passengers,  his  hopes  of 
falling  in  with  the  Randolph,  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived her,  made  all  the  sail  he  could  from  her, 
hut  finding  he  could  not  escape,  he  hove  too,  and 
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kept  up  a  constunt  fii-c,  until  the  Randolph  had 
bore  down  upon  him,  and  was  preparing  for  a 
broadside,  when  he  hauled  down  Ins  colours.  By 
her  superior  sailing,  the  Randolph  was  enabled  to 
raptuiT  the  rest  of  the  vessels,  and  in  one  week 
from  the  time  he  sailed  from  Cliarlcston,  captain 
Biddle  returned  tliere  with  his  prizes,  which  pi-ov- 
cd  to  be  very  valuable. 

Encouraged  by  his  spirit  and  success,  the  state 
of  South  Carolina  made  exertions  for  fitting  out 
an  ex])cdition  under  his  command.  His  name,  and 
the  i)ersonal  attacliment  to  him,  urged  forward  a 
crowd  of  volunteers  to  serve  with  him,  and  in  a 
shoii;  time,  the  ship  General  Moultrie,  the  brigs 
Fair  America,  and  Polly,  an<l  the  Noti*e  Dame, 
wei-c  prepai'ed  for  sea.  A  detachment  of  fifty  men 
from  the  first  i-egiment  of  South  Carolina  Conti- 
nental infantry,  was  ordered  to  act  as  marines  on 
board  the  Randolph.  Such  was  the  attachment 
which  the  honourable  and  amiable  deportment  of 
captain  Biddle  had  impressed  during  his  stay  at 
Charleston,  and  such  the  confidence  inspired  by 
his  professional  conduct  and  ^  alour,  that  a  general 
emulation  pervaded  the  corps  to  ha>  e  the  honour 
of  serving  under  his  command.  The  tour  of  duty, 
after  a  generous  comj)etition  among  the  officers, 
was  decided  to  captain  Joor.  and  lieutenants  Grey 
and  Simmons,  whose  gallant  conduct,  and  that  of 
their  brave  detachment,  did  justice  to  the  high 
character  of  the  irgiment.  As  soon  as  the  Ran- 
dolph was  refitted,  and  a  new  mainmast  obtained 
in  place  of  one  which  had  been  struck  with  light- 
ning, she  dropt  down  to  Rebellion  Roads  with  her 
little  sqiiadn)n.  Their  intention  was  to  attack  the 
Carysfoil  frigate,  the  Perseus  twenty-four  gun 
ship,  the  Ilinrhinbrook  of  sixteen  guns,  and  a  pri- 
vati'cr  which  had  l>oen  ( ruizing  oflT  the  Bar,  an<l 
had  much  annoyed  the  trade.  'J'hey  were  detain- 
-ed  a  considerable  time  in  Rebellion  Roads,  aftc* 
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^iliey  were  i-eady  to  sail,  by  contrary  winds  and 
want  of  water,  on  the  Bar,  for  the  Randolpli.  As 
soon  as  they  got  over  the  Bar,  they  stood  to  the 
eastward,  in  expectation  of  failing  in  with  the  Bri- 
tish cruizers.  The  next  day  they  retook  a  dis- 
masted slnp  from  New  England;  as  she  had  no 
cargo  on  board,  they  took  out  lier  crew,  six  light 
guns,  and  some  stores,  and  set  her  on  fire.  Find- 
ing that  the  British  ships  had  left  the  coastj  they 
proceeded  to  the  West  Indies,  and  cruised  to  the 
eastward,  and  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Barbadocs, 
for  some  days,  during  wliich  time  they  boartlcd  a 
number  of  French  and  Dutch  ships,  and  took  an 
English  schooner  from  New  York,  bound  to  Gren- 
ada, which  had  mistaken  the  Randolpli  for  a  Bri- 
tish frigate,  and  was  taken  possession  of  before 
the  mistake  was  discovered. 

On  the  niglit  of  the  rth  Marcb,  1778,  the  fata^ 
accident  occurred,  Avhich  terminated  the  life  of 
this  excellent  officer.  For  some  days  previously, 
lie  had  expected  an  attack.  Captain  Blake,  a 
brave  officer,  who  commanded  a  detachment  of 
the  second  South  Carolina  regiment,  serving  as 
marines  on  board  the  general  Moultrie,  and  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  several  of  the  ensuing 
particulars,  dined  on  board  the  Randolpli  two  days 
before  the  engagement.  At  dinner  captain  Biddle 
said,  ''  We  have  been  cruizing  here  for  some  time, 
and  have  spoken  a  number  of  vessels,  who  Avill  no 
<loubt  giAC  information  of  us,  and  I  should  not  be 
,surpi  ised  if  my  old  slnp  should  be  out  after  us. 
As  to  any  thing  that  carries  her  guns  upon  one 
■<]cck.  I  think  myself  a  match  for  her.''  About  three 
P.  ^I.  of  tlie  7th  of  March,  a  signal  was  made 
from  the  Randolph  for  a  sail  to  w  iiulward,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  svjuudron  hauled  upon  a 
wind,  in  order  to  speak  her.  It  v»  as  four  o'clock 
before  slie  could  be  distinctly  seen,  W'lien  she  was 
tliscovered  to  be  a  ship,  though  as  she  neared  am! 
I 
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caiiic  before  the  \\intl,  she  hail  i\\v  appciuaiicc of  a 
lai'ge  sloop  witli  only  a  square  sail  set.  About 
seven  o'clock,  tlio  Raii(lol|ih  being  to  AvindwanU 
Iiove  to,  tlic  Moultrie  being  about  one  hunilreil  anil 
fifty  yards  astern,  anil  rather  to  leewaril,  also 
hove  to.  About  eight  oMock.  the  British  ship 
Jired  a  shot  just  ahead  of  the  Moultrie,  and  hailed 
her,  the  answer  was  tlie  Polly  of  New  York,  upon 
which  she  immediately  hauled  her  wind  and  hailed 
the  Randolph.  She  was  then,  lor  the  first  time, 
discovered  to  be  a  two  decker.  After  several 
questions  asked  and  answei-ed,  ;ts  shewiLS  ranging 
up  along  side  tlie  Randoli)h,  and  had  got  on  her 
weather  quarter,  lieutenant  Bai'nes,  of  tiiat  ship, 
called  out,  "This  is  the  Randolph,'*  and  she  im- 
mediately hoisted  her  colours  and  gave  the  enemy 
a  broadside.  Shortly  after  the  action  commenced, 
captain  Kiddle  received  a  ^^ound  in  the  ihigh  and 
fell.  This  occasioned  some  confusion,  as  it  was 
at  first  thought  that  he  was  killed.  He  soon,  how- 
ever. ordei*ed  a  chair  to  be  bniught,  said  that  he 
was  only  slightly  wounded,  and  being  carried  for- 
ward encouraged  the  crew.  The  stern  of  the  ene- 
my's ship  being  clear  of  tlie  Randolph,  tiie  captain 
of  the  Moultrie  ga\  e  orders  to  lire,  but  the  enemy 
having  shot  aheail,  so  as  to  bring  the  Randolph  be- 
twei'n  them,  the  last  broadside  of  the  Moulti'ic 
went  into  the  Randolph,  and  it  w-.is  thought  by 
one  of  the  men  saved,  who  was  stationed  on  the 
quarter-deck  near  captain  Riddle,  that  he  was 
wounded  by  a  shot  Imn  the  Moultrie.  The  lii-c 
fnim  the  Randolph  was  constant  and  well  directed. 
She  fired  nearly  three  broadsides  to  the  enemy's 
one,  and  she  ap|)eiircd.  while  the  battle  lasted,  to 
be,  in  a  continual  bla/.e.  In  about  twenty  minutes 
after  the  action  began,  and  while  the  surgeon  v\as 
i>xaniining  captain  Riildle's  wound  on  the  quarter 
ileck,  tlie  Randolph  l)ie\\  up. 

Tli«-  (iMiM\\  \ts-(l   was  tlif  British  ship  Yar- 
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mouth,  of  sixty-four  guns,  commanded  by  captain 
Vincent.  So  closely  were  they  engaged,  that  cap- 
tain Morgan,  of  tlie  Fair  American,  and  all  his 
crew,  thought  that  it  was  the  enemy's  ship  that  had 
blown  up.  He  stood  for  the  Yarmouth,  and  had  a 
trumpet  in  his  hand  to  hail  and  inquire  how  cap- 
tain Biddle  was,  when  he  discovered  his  mistake. 
Owing  to  tlie  disabled  condition  of  the  Yarmouth 
the  other  vessels  escaped. 

The  cause  of  the  explosion  was  never  ascertain- 
ed, but  it  is  remarkable  that  just  before  he  sailed, 
after  the  clerk  had  copied  the  signals  and  orders 
for  the  armed  vessels  that  accompanied  him,  he 
wrote  at  the  foot  of  them,  ''In  case  of  coming  to 
action  in  the  night  be  very  careful  of  your  maga- 
zines," •  The  number  of  persons  on  board  the  Ran- 
dolph was  three  hundred  and  fifteen,  who  all  per- 
ished, except  four  men,  who  were  tossed  about  for 
four  days  on  a  piece  of  the  \^Teck  before  they  were 
discovered  and  taken  ui>.  From  the  inforaiation 
of  two  of  these  men,  who  were  afterwards  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  of  some  individuals  in  the  other 
vessels  of  the  squadron,  we  have  been  enabled  to 
state  some  particulars  of  this  unfortunate  event  in 
addition  to  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  Dr.  Ram- 
say in  his  History  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  in  his  history  of  the  revolution  of  South  Caro- 
lina. In  the  former  work,  the  historian  thus  con- 
cludes his  account  of  the  action:  "  Captain  Biddle 
who  perished  on  board  the  Randolph  was  univer- 
sally lamented.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
had  excited  high  exjiectations  of  future  usefulness 
to  his  country,  as  a  bold  and  skilful  naval  officer." 

Thus  prematurely  fell,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  as  gallant  an  officer  as  any  country  ever 
boasted  of.  In  the  short  career  which  Providence 
allowed  to  him,  he  displayed  all  those  qualities 
which  constitute  a  great  soldier.  Brave  to  ex- 
ross,  and  consummately  skilled  in  his  profession, 
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no  dangei'  nor  uncxi>ecte(l  event  roiild  shake  his 
lirniness,  or  ilisturb  his  presence  oi'  mind.  An  ex- 
act and  rii;id  dis(  iplinarian.  he  tempered  his  au- 
tliority  with  so  nnirh  humanity  and  aflahility,  that 
liis  ortlers  were  always  cxecute«l  with  rlieerliilness 
and  ahirrity.  Perhaps  no  otlicer  ever  undei^itood 
better  the  art  ofcommanding  the  allections,  as  well 
i\s  the  iTspert  of  those  who  served  under  him:  it"  that 
can  be  called  an  art,  which  was  ratlierthe  natural 
•  fTect  of  the  ben'.Molence  and  magnanimity  of  his 
chara(  ter. 

JJRYAN,  Georgk.  was  a  native  of  the  city  of 
Ouhliii,  in  Ireland,  the  eldest  son  of  an  ancient 
and  respectable  family.  He  received  a  classical 
and  liberal  education,  and  \ev\  early  imbibed  the 
principles  of  liberty.  Even  before  he  hiwl  closed 
his  studies,  he  entered  with  an  ardent  zeal  the 
lanks  of  opposition  to  the  tyrannic  acts  of 
Great  Britain,  against  that  much  abused  country. 
AVhen  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty -one.  his  father 
gave  him  his  ])oi-tion.  being  a  suHiciency  for  a 
handsome  establislimenl.  in  the  wholesale  mercan- 
tile business.  He  immediately  end)arked  for  Phi- 
ladelphia, where  he  remained  until  his  death — 
Altljough  l)y  profession  a  merdiant.  Mr.  Bryan's 
active,  patriotic,  and  highly  improved  mind,  led 
him  to  a  dose  observation  of.  and  inquii-y  into, 
e\ery  thing  in  his  adopted  c<)untry;  its  govein- 
nient.  laws,  resources  for  iu«pro\ement.  \c.  iV.<-. 

After  se>eral  years  nl'  extensive  business,  it 
pleaseil  the  wise  tiisposei"  of  e\ents  to  defeat  the 
(dans  of  Mr.  Bryan,  ami  he  was,  by  the  occur- 
ivnces  of  severe  losses,  reduced  to  comparative 
poverty.  But  he  was  rich  in  intellectual  resour- 
ces. In  them  he  had  a  friend,  valuaiile  to  himseir 
and  family,  but  nnu  h  moiv  so,  as  the  history  of 
his  life  shews,  to  his  counti'y.  His  education  fit- 
ted him  for  any  thing  tliat  extensive  knowledge 
could  accomplish. 
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Previous  to  tlie  revolution,  Mr.  Bryan  was  in- 
troduced into  various  public  employments.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  congress  of  1775,  for  the 
purpose  of  petitioning  and  remonstrating  against 
the  arbitraiy  measures  of  Great  Britain.  Aftei- 
the  declaration  of  independence,  he  was  vice  pre- 
sident of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  upon  the 
death  of  president  Wharton,  in  May,  1778,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  government. 

In  1777,  Mr.  Bryan  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  legislature,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most 
intelligent,  active  and  efficient.  Here,  amidst  the 
tumult  of  war  and  invasion;  surrounded  with  the 
tory  and  disaffected,  when  every  one  was  tremb- 
ling for  himself,  his  mind  was  occupied  by  the 
claims  of  humanity  and  charity.  He,  at  this  time, 
planned  and  completed  an  act  for  the  gradual  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  and  which  will  remain  an  imper- 
ishable monument  to  his  memory.  These  were 
the  days  "  that  tried  merits  souls;''  and  it  was  in 
those  days  that  the  patriotism,  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness, of  Mr.  Bryan  were  conspicuously  efficient 
and  useful.  He  furnished  cA'idence,  that  in  oppo- 
sing the  exactions  of  foreign  power,  he  was  oppo- 
sing tyranny,  and  was  really  attached  to  the  cause 
of  liberty.  After  this  period,  Mr.  Bryan  was  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  which  station  he 
continued  until  his  death.  In  1784,  he  was  elect- 
ed one  of  the  council  of  censors,  and  was  one  of  its 
most  active  members. 

Besides  the  offices  already  mentioned,  judge 
Bryan  filled  a  number  of  public,  titulary,  and 
charitable  employments.  Formed  for  a  close  ap- 
plication to  study,  animated  witli  an  ardent  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  blessed  with  a  memory  of  won- 
derful tenacity,  and  a  clear,  penetrating,  and  de- 
cisive judgment,  he  availed  himself  of  the  labours 
and  acquisitions  of  others,  and  brought  honour  to 
the  stations  which  he  occupied.  To  his  other  at- 
I  3 
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tuininents.  be  a<hled  the  viHucs  of  the  rhristaiii. 
He  was  jlistinguished  hv  his  hcno\olrme  ami  sym- 
pathy \s\\\\  the  disli-essetl:  hy  an  unaflTected  humil- 
ity and  modesty;  by  his  iradincss  to  forgive  inju- 
ries, and  by  bis  inflexible  integrity.  He  wax  su- 
j)eii<u"  to  the  powers  ami  blandishments  of  the 
world.  Thus  eminently  qualified  for  the  various 
public  oflices  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  was  hum- 
ble ami  failiiful  in  disi  barging  their  duties,  and 
he  filled  tiiem  with  dignity  and  reputation  in  the 
worst  of  times,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  torrent  of  un- 
meritetl  obloquy,  abuse,  and  op]>osition.  When, 
un  a  certain  occasion.  s(mie  of  his  intimate  frien<ls 
desii-ed  him  to  permit  them  to  answer  a  particular 
charge  made  against  him.  he  iTplied.  "no  my 
friends,  such  ihini^s  rankle  not  in  my  breast — my 
character  must  stand  on  my  s;eneral  conduct.'*  Such 
wa.s  his  disinterestedness,  and  his  zeal  for  the  pub- 
lic cause,  ami  ft»r  the  good  of  othei-s.  that  his  own 
interest  seemed  to  have  been  wholly  overlooked. 
In  the  administration  of  justice  he  was  impartial 
and  incorruptilde.  He  was  an  ornament  to  tho 
profession  of  i  hristianity.  which  he  matle  the  de- 
light of  his  connexions,  and  a  public  blessing  to 
the  state.  By  his  death,  religioit  lost  an  amiable 
cxan»ple.  and  science  a  steady  friend. 

CA1)MALAI)H:K.  John,  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, was  distinguished  for  his  ze.ilous  and  intlex- 
ible  adherence  to  the  cause  of  America,  and  for  his 
intrepidity  ;ls  a  soldier,  in  u)ihol(ling  that  ( ausc 
during  the  most  dis< Duraging  periods  td'  danger 
and  misfortune.  At  the  »lawn  of  the  rev(dution, 
he  commanded  a  corjw  of  ^(dunteers.  designated 
as  **thc!,illc  stocking  company;'*  of  viiidi  nearly 
all  the  members  were  ap])ointed  to  coiiiiuissions  in 
the  line  of  the  army.  He  afterwards  \mis  ap|)oint- 
cd  ((doiul  of  one  t)f  the  « ity  battalions:  jiml.  beijig 
thence  pi-omoti-d  to  the  rank  <»f  biigadier  gejieral, 
was  iutruste<l  with  the  command  of  the  I'enusvl- 
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vania  troops,  in  the  important  operations  of  the 
winter  campaign  of  1776  and  1777.  He  acted 
with  his  command,  and  as  a  a  olunteer,  in  the  ac- 
tions of  Princeton,  Brandy  wine,  Germantown  and 
Monmouth,  and  other  occasions;  and  received  the 
thanks  of  general  Washington,  whose  confidence 
and  regard  he  uniformly  enjoyed. 

When  general  Washington  determined  to  attack 
the  British  and  Hessian  troops  at  Trenton,  he 
assigned  him  the  command  of  a  division.  In  the 
evening  of  Christmas  day,  1776,  general  Wash- 
ington made  arrangements  to  pass  the  river  Dela- 
ware, in  three  divisions:  one  consisting  of  500 
men,  under  general  Cadwalader,  from  the  vicini- 
ty of  Bristol;  a  second  division,  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Irvine,  was  to  cross  at  Trenton 
ferry,  and  secure  the  bridge  leading  to  the  town. 
Generals  Cadwalader  and  Irvine  made  every  ex- 
ertion to  get  over,  but  the  quantity  of  ice  m  as  so 
great,  that  they  could  not  effect  their  purpose.— 
The  third,  and  main  body,  which  was  command- 
ed by  general  Washington,  crossed  at  M'Konkey's 
ferry;  but  the  ice  in  the  river  retarded  their  pas- 
sage so  long,  that  it  was  three  a'clock  in  tl»e  morn- 
ing, before  the  artillery  could  be  got  over.  On 
their  landing  in  Jersey,  they  were  formed  into  two 
divisions,  commanded  by  generals  Sullivan  and 
Greene,  who  had  under  their  command  brigadiers 
lord  Stirling.  Mercer,  and  St.  Clair:  one  of  these 
divisions  was  ordered  to  proceed  on  the  lower,  or 
river  road,  the  othei*  on  the  up^ier  or  Pennington 
road.  Colonel  Stark,  with  some  light  troops,  was 
also  directed  to  ailvance  near  to  the  river,  and  to 
possess  himself  of  that  part  of  the  town,  which  is 
beyond  the  bridge.  The  divisions  having  nearly 
the  same  distance  to  march,  w^ere  ordered  imme- 
diately on  forcing  the  out-guards,  to  push  directly 
into  Trenton,  that  they  might  charge  the  enemy 
before  they  had  time  to  form.  Thougli  they  march? 
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ed  different  roads,  yet  tliey  arrived  at  the  eiiemyS 
ad\anrc«l  post,  witliin  three  minutes  ot'earh  other. 
The  ont-giiards  of  tlie  Hessian  troops  at  Trenton 
80f)n  fell  l)a(  k.  but  kej)t  tip  a  constant  retnating 
fire.  Their  main  body  being  hard  pirss<'d  !»y  the 
Americans,  mIio  bad  already  p;ot  i)ossession  of  half 
tbcir  artillery,  attempted  to  file  oft' by  a  road  lead- 
ing towards  Princeton,  but  were  cbecked  by  a  body 
of  troops  tbrown  in  their  w  ay.  F'in«ling  they  were 
suri-ounded,  tiiey  laid  down  tbeirarms.  The  num- 
ber wliich  submitted.  w;ls  23  otticei-s,  and  886  men. 
Between  30  an<l  40  of  the  Hessians  were  killed  and 
woinided.  Colonel  Rabl.  Mas  among  the  former, 
and  seven  of  his  officers  among  tlie  lattei*.  Cap- 
tain AVasbiugton.  oftlte  Vii-ginia  troops,  and  five 
or  six  of  tbe  Americans  were  wounded.  'J'wo  weiv 
killed,  and  two  or  three  were  frozen  to  death. — 
The  detacliment  in  Trentcm.  consisted  of  the  irgi- 
ments  of  Rabl,  Losberg,  and  Knipbausen,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  about  1500  men,  and  ati-oopof 
British  light  borse.  All  these  were  killed  or  cap- 
tured, except  about  600,  who  escaped  by  the  road 
leading  to  Bordentown. 

Tbe  British  had  a  sti-ong  battalion  of  light  in- 
fantry at  Princeton,  and  a  force  vet  ivmaitiing 
near  the  Delaware,  superior  to  tbe  American  ar- 
my. General  Wasliington.  tbercfoiv.  in  tbe  even- 
ing of  the  same  day,  tbougbt  it  most  prudent  to  iv- 
I  ross  into  Pennsylvania,  witb  his  jjrisoners. 

The  next  day  after  >Vasliingt«>n*s  irturn,  sup- 
posing bini  still  <ui  tbe  Jersey  s'h\v,  general  Cad- 
walader  cr(>ssed  witb  about  1500  men.  and  pui*sued 
tbe  ])anic  struck  enemy  to  Burlington. 

Tbe  merits  and  services  of  general  Cadwalader, 
induced  tbe  c(»ngress.  early  in  1778.  to  <  ompliment 
him  by  an  unanimous  vote,  with  tbe  ap]>ointment 
«f  general  of  cavalry:  wbicb  ap|Hiintment  be  de- 
clined, under  an  impression  tliat  be  ( onld  be  molt^ 
useful  to  his  ( <Mintry,  in  the  Hphei*e  in  which  he 
had  been  acting. 
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The  victory  at  Trenton  had  a  most  happy  effect, 
and  General  Washington,  finding  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  force  with  which  it  was  practicable  to  at- 
tempt something,  resolved  not  to  remain  inactive. 
Inferior  as  he  \^  as  to  the  enemy,  he  yet  determin- 
ed to  employ  the  winter  in  endeavouring  to  recover 
the  w  hole,  or  a  great  part  of  Jersey.  The  enemy 
were  now  collected  in  force  at  Princeton,  under 
lord  Cornwallis,  where  some  works  were  thrown 
Tip.  Generals  ^lifflin  and  Cadwalader,  who  lay  at 
Bordentown  and  CrossA\icks,  with  three  thousand 
six  hundred  militia,  Vvcre  ordered  to  march  up  in 
the  night  of  the  first  of  January,  1777,  to  join  the 
commander  in  chief,  whose  whole  force,  w  ith  this 
addition,  did  not  exceed  five  thousand  men.  He 
formed  the  bold  and  judicious  design  of  abandon- 
ing the  Delaware,  and  marching  silently  in  the 
night  by  a  circuitous  route,  along  the  left  flank  of 
the  enemy,  into  their  rear  at  Princeton,  where  he 
knew  they  could  Jiot  be  very  strong.  He  reached 
Princeton  early  in  the  morning  of  the  third,  and 
would  have  completely  surprised  the  British,  had 
not  a  party,  which  was  on  their  way  to  Trenton, 
descried  his  troops,  when  they  were  about  two 
miles  distant,  and  sent  back  couriers  to  alarm  their 
fellow  soldiers  in  the  rear.  A  sharp  action  en- 
sued, Avhich  hoAACver  was  not  of  long  duration. 
The  militia,  of  which  the  advanced  party  was  prin- 
cipally composed,  soon  gave  way.  General  Mer- 
cer was  mortally  wounded  while  exerting  himself 
to  rally  his  broken  troops.  The  moment  was  cri- 
tical. General  Washington  pushed  forward,  and 
placed  himself  between  his  own  men  and  the  Bri- 
tish, with  his  horse's  head  fronting  the  latter.  The 
Americans,  encoui*aged  by  his  example,  made  a 
stand,  and  returned  the  British  fire.  A  party  of 
the  British  fled  into  the  college,  and  were  attacked 
with  field  pieces.  After  receiving  a  few  discharges 
^ey  came  out  and  surrendered  themselves  prisonera^ 
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1  war.  In  tliis  action  upwards  of  unc  Iiunrtre4l 
of  the  cnoniy  were  killed  on  tlic  spot,  and  tlii-ce 
hundred  taken  piisoiu-rs.  The  Anierirans  lost 
only  a  few.  but  (oloneh  Haslet  and  Potter,  two 
f)i*avc  and  valuable  ofllcers,  fi-om  Delaware  and 
•.\nM>^yhania.  were  among  the  slain. 

(nneral  t'adwal.nder's  celebrated  duel  with  ge- 
neral Conway,  arose  from  his  spirited  opposition 
to  the  intrigues  of  tliat  oflicer.  to  undermine  tlie 
standing  of  the  commander  in  chief.  The  anecdote 
relati\e  to  the  duel,  in  ''Anecdotes  of  the  Revolu- 
l^ionary  \N'ar.*'  by  Alexander  (iarden,  of  Charles- 
i»n.  Soutli  Carolina,  is  not  entirely  correct. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  general  Conway  was 
dangerously  wounded,  and  wliile  his  recovery  was 
doubtful,  he  addi-essed  a  letter  to  general  "Wash- 
ing acknowledging  tliat he  had  done  him  injustice. 
Among  many  obituary  notices  of  General  Cad- 
walader,  this  patriotic  and  exemplary  man,  the 
following  outline  of  his  t haracter,  in  the  form  of 
n  monumental  inscription,  is  selected  from  a  Balti- 
uorc  paper  of  the  iMth  of  February,  1786  : 
In  memory  of 
General  Jt>hn  Cadwalader, 
Who  died,  February  the  10th,   1786, 
At  Shrewsbury,  his  seat  in  Kent  County. 
In  the  44th  year  of  his  age. 
This  amiable  and  worthy  (ieutleman, 
Had  served  his  Country 
W  ith  nputation. 
In  the  character  of  a 
Soldier  and    Statesman  : 
He  took  an  active  part,  and  had  a  principal 

Share,  in  the  late  Revolution, 

And,  although  he  was  zealous  in  the  cause 

«  of  American  Freedom, 

His  conduct  w;\s  not  mark'd  with  the 

Lea.st  degree  of  malevolence,  or  party  spirit. 

Thosa  who  huuuHlly  di/fcrcd  from  him 
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In  opinion, 
lie  always  treated  with  singular  tenderness. 
In  sociability,  and  cheerfulness  of  temper. 
Honesty  and  goodness  of  heai't, 
Independence  of  spirit,  and  warmth  of 
Friendship, 
He  had  no  superior, 
And  few.  Aery  few  equals; 
Never  did  any  man  die  more  lamented 
By  his  Friends,    and  Neighbours ; 
To  his  family,  and  near  relations, 
His  death  was  a  stroke  still  more  severe. 
CLINTON,  James,  was  the  fourth  son  of  col- 
onel Charles  Clinton,  and  was  born  on  Thursday 
the  19th  of  August,  1736,   at  the  house  of  his  fa- 
ther, in  Ulster  county,  in  the  colony  of  New  York. 
In  common  with  his  brothers,  he  was  favoured 
with   an  excellent  education.     The  study  of  the 
exact  sciences  was  his  favourite  pursuit;  but  the 
predominant  inclination  of  his  mind  was  to  a  mili- 
tary life. 

In  the  critical  and  eventful  affairs  of  nations, 
when  their  rights  and  their  interests  are  invaded, 
and  when  the  most  daring  attempts  are  made  to  re- 
duce them  to  domestic  tyranny  or  foreign  subjuga- 
tion, Providence,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  benefi- 
cence, has  generally  provided  men  qualified  to 
lead  the  van  of  successful  resistance,  and  has  infu- 
sed a  redeeming  spirit  ijito  the  community  which 
enabled  it  to  rise  superior  to  the  calamities  that 
menaced  its  liberty  and  its  prosperity.  The  char- 
acters designed  for  these  Important  ends,  are 
statesmen  and  soldiers.  The  first  devise  plans  in 
the  cabinet,  and  the  second  execute  them  in  the 
field.  At  the  commencement  of  the  American  re- 
volution, and  during  its  progress  to  a  glorious 
consummation,  constellations  of  illustrious  men 
appeared  in  the  councils  and  the  armies  of  the  na- 
tion, illuminating  by  their  wisdom  and  upholding 
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h\  their  cuergy:  <lra\Ning  forth  the  iTsouivcii  nud 
viiulicating  the  rights  of  America.  In  defiance 
of  the  most  appalling  considerations,  liberty  or 
death  was  insciilied  on  the  heart  of  e>ery  patriot; 
and.  ih'a\>ing  the  swtird,  he  consecrated  it  to  tiie 
cause  t)f  Ilea\  en  and  his  country,  and  detennined 
to  die  or  to  conipier. 

Amidst  the  gallant  soIdiei*8.  whose  services  were 
demanded  by  the  emergencies  of  the  American  re- 
Aoliition.  James  Clinton,  thesuliject  of  this  memoir. 
\vas  al^^ays  ( onspicuous.  To  an  iron  constitution 
and  in\incihle  (oiirage,  he  added  the  military  ex- 
perienie  vshich  he  acipiired  in  the  Avar  of  1756, 
Mhei-e  he  established  his  character  as  an  intirj)id 
and  skilful  oflicer:  and  the  military  knoN>  ledge 
\\hi<h  he  obtained  after  the  j)eace  of  1763.  by  a 
(lose  attention  to  the  studies  (onnectcd  »ith  his 
favourite  profession. 

On  tlie  31st  of  Jaimary,  1756,  Iw  was  appointed 
by  governor  sir  Charles  Hanly,  an  ensign  in  tlic 
second  regiment  of  militia  for  tlie  county  of  lister: 
on  the  t25th  Man  h.  1758.  by  lieutenant  go\ernor 
Delancey.  a  lieutenant  of  a  company  in  the  pay  of 
the  j)i-ovince  of  New  York;  on  the  7th  March, 
1759,  by  the  same  lieutenant  governor,  a  captain 
of  a  company  of  pro\in(  iai  troops;  and  in  the  ihire 
following  years  lie  was  successively  re-appointed 
to  the  same  station.  On  the  1 5th  Noveniber.  1 763, 
]je  \\as  appointed  by  lieutenant  governor  C<»iden. 
captain  (ommandant  of  the  four  companies  in  the 
pay  of  the  pro>ince«)f  New  York,  raised  for  the 
defence  of  the  western  frontiers  of  the  <  oimties  of 
Lister  and  Orange,  and  (  aptain  of  one  of  the  said 
companies:  and  on  the  18th  March.  1774,  I ionti'ii- 
ant  colonel  of  the  second  irgiment  of  militia,  in 
Ulster  county.  This  detail  isenlei«r*l  into  not  from 
a  spirit  of  ostentation,  but  to  show  that  he  i*ose 
gradually  and  fr<»m  ste])  1o  step  in  his  pmfession: 
jiot  by  intrigue,  for  he  had  none:  nor  by  tiic  inllu- 
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ti\cc  of  his  family,  for  they  were  generally  in  op- 
position to  the  administration;  but  by  tlic  force  of 
merit,  developing  itself  in  the  progress  of  time,  and 
by  the  entire  confidence  justly  reposed  in  his  integ- 
rity, courage,  and  skill- 

In  the  war  of  1756,  comn^only  denominated  the 
French  war,  he  encountered,  with  cheerfulness, 
the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  a  military  life.  He 
was  a  captain  under  colonel  Bradstreet,  at  the  cap- 
ture of  fort  Frontenac,  and  he  rendered  essential 
service  in  that  expedition  in  many  respects,  and 
particularly  by  the  capture  of  a  sloop  of  war  on 
lake  Ontario,  which  impeded  the  progress  of  the 
army.  His  company  v.as  placed  in  row-galleys, 
and,  favoured  by  a  calm,  compelled  the  French 
vessel  to  strike  after  an  obstinate  resistance.  His 
designation  as  captain  commandant  of  the  four 
companies,  raised  for  tlie  protection  of  the  western 
frontiers  of  the  counties  of  Orange  and  Ulster,  was 
a  post  of  great  responsibility  and  hazard,  and  de- 
monstrated the  confidence  of  the  government.  The 
safety  of  a  line  of  settlements,  extending  at  least 
fifty  miles,  was  intrusted  to  his  vigilance  and  in- 
trepidity. The  ascendancy  of  the  French,  over 
the  ruthless  savages,  was  always  predominant,  and 
the  inhabitant  of  the  frontiers  was  compelled  to 
liold  the  plough  witli  one  hand,  for  his  sustenance^ 
and  to  grasp  his  gun  \\  ith  the  other  for  his  defence; 
and  he  was  constantly  in  danger  of  being  awaken- 
ed, in  tlie  hour  of  darkness,  by  the  war-whoop  of 
the  savages,  to  witness  the  conflagration  of  his 
dwelling  and  the  murder  of  his  family. 

After  tlie  termination  of  the  French  war,  Mr.  Clin- 
ton married  Mary  De  Witt,  a  young  lady-  of  extra- 
ordinary merit,  whose  ancestors  emigrated  from 
Holland,  and  whose  name  proclaims  their  respec- 
tability ;  and  he  retired  from  the  can^p  to  enjoy  the 
i-epose  of  domestic  life. 

When  the  American  llcvolntion  was  on  the  cvft 
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of  its  commencement,  he  was  api>ointcil  ou  the  3uih 
.June,  irrs,  by  the  continental  congress,  colonel  of 
the  3d  ivginient  of  New-Yoik  forces.  On  the  '25th 
of  October  follo>\ing,  he  \>as  appointed  by  the  pro- 
vincial congi*es9  t)f  New  York,  colonel  of  the  ivgi- 
nient of  foot  in  Ulster  county:  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1776,  by  the  continentiil  Congress,  colonel  of  tlie 
second  battalion  of  New  York  trooj)s  :  and  on  the 
Mth  of  August,  irrG,  a  Brigadier  (ieneral  in  the 
ainiy  of  the  United  States:  in  which  station  lie  con- 
linucd  during  the  givater  part  of  the  war,  having 
the  command  of  the  New  York  line,  or  the  troops 
of  that  state:  and  at  its  close  he  was  constituted  a 
Major  General. 

In  1775,  his  regiment  com|K)sed  part  of  the  ai-my 
under  General  Montgomery,  \\hich  in\aded  Cana- 
da: and  he  participated  in  all  the  fatigues,  dangei-s 
and  privations,  of  that  celebrated  but  unfortunate 
rxi)edition. 

In  October,  1777.  he  commanded  at  fort  Clin- 
ton, which,  togetlier  with  its  neighbour  fort  M«ni1- 
^omery,  constituted  the  defeiue  of  the  Hudson  riA  or. 
against  the  ascent  of  an  enemy.  His  brother, 
Uu-  governor,  commanded  in  chief  at  both  forts. 
Sir  lienry  Clinton,  with  a  \iew  to  create  a  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  general  Htirgoyne,  moved  up  the 
Hudson  witii  an  army  of  4()UU  men.  and  attacked 
ihose  works,  which  \Neiv  very  imjierfectly  fortifutl, 
and  only  defended  by  500  men,  composed  princi- 
pally of  militi.i.  After  a  most  gallant  resistance, 
fhc  forts  were  carried  by  storm.  General  Clin- 
ton was  the  l.ist  man  who  left  the  works,  and  not 
until  he  was  severely  wounded  b>  the  thrust  of  a 
bayonet;  pursued  and  fiiTd  at  by  tlir  oiemy,  and 
liis  attending  servant  killed.  He  bled  jji-ofusely, 
and  wlien  he  dismounted  frrnn  his  war  horse,  in 
order  to  elTi^' t  his  cm  aj)e  from  the  enemy,  who 
were  close  on  him,  it  o<  (iiri-ed  to  him  that  he  must 
dther  perish  ou  the  uiountains  or  be  captufe<l,  uii-' 
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less  he  could  supply  himself  with  another  horse ; 
an  animal  which  sometimes  roamed  at  large  ih 
that  wild  region.  In  this  emergency  he  took  the 
bridle  from  his  horse  and  slid  down  a  precipice  of 
one  hundred  feet  to  the  ravine  of  the  creek  which 
separated  the  forts,  and  feeling  cautiously  his  way 
along  its  precipitous  banks,  he  readied  the  moun- 
tain at  a  distance  from  the  enemy,  after  having  fal- 
len into  the  stream,  the  cold  water  of  which  ar- 
rested a  copious  effusion  of  blood.  The  return  of 
light  furnished  him  with  the  sight  of  a  horse, 
which  conveyed  him  to  his  house,  about  sixteen 
miles  from  the  fort,  wliere  he  arrived  about  noon, 
covered  w  ith  blood  and  labouring  under  a  severe 
fever.  In  his  helpless  condition  the  British  passed 
up  the  Hudson,  within  a  few  miles  of  his  house, 
and  destroyed  the  town  of  Kingston. 

Tlie  cruel  ravages  and  horrible  irruptions  of  the 
Iroquois,  or  six  nations  of  Indians,  on  our  frontier 
settlements,  rendered  it  necessary  to  inflict  a  ter- 
rible chastisement,  which  w^ould  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  their  atrocities.  An  expedition  was  ac- 
cordingly planned,  and  the  principal  command 
was  committed  to  general  Sullivan,  who  Avas  to 
proceed  up  the  Susquehanna,  with  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  while  general  Clinton  was  to  join  him 
by  the  way  of  the  Mohawk. 

The  Iroquois  inhabited,  or  occasionally  occu- 
pied, that  immense  and  fertile  region  which  com- 
poses the  western  parts  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  besides  their  own  ravages,  from  the 
vicinity  of  their  settlements  to  the  inhabited  parts 
of  the  United  States,  they  facilitated  the  inroads  of 
the  more  remote  Indians.  When  general  Sulli- 
van was  on  his  way  to  the  Indian  country,  he  was 
joined  by  general  Clinton  with  upwards  of  sixteen 
luindred  men.  The  latter  had  gone  up  the  Mo- 
hawk in  batteaux,  from  Schenectady,  and  after  as- 
cending that  river  about  fifty -four  miles,  he  con- 
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vcycd  his  battoaux  I'rom  Caiiajoharie  to  rlic  head 
of  Otsego  laki-.  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. Finding  the  stivani  of  water,  in  that 
liver,  too  low  tolloat  his  boats,  he  erected  a  dam 
across  the  mouth  of  the  lake,  which  soon  rose  to 
the  altitude  of  the  dam.  Having  got  his  battcaux 
ready,  he  opened  a  passage  thrt»ugh  the  dam  for 
the  water  to  flow.  This  raised  the  riAer  so  high, 
ihat  he  was  enabled  to  embark  all  his  troojvs:  to 
Ihiut  them  down  to  Tioga.  a»ul  to  join  general  Sul- 
livan in  good  season.  The  Indians  collected  tlieir 
strength  at  Newtown;  took  possession  of  proper 
ground  and  fortified  it  w  ith  judgment,  and  on  the 
29th  August,  1779,  an  attack  was  made  on  them: 
their  works  were  forced,  and  their  consternation 
was  so  groat,  that  they  abandoned  all  further  re- 
sistance: for,  as  the  Americans  advanced  into  their 
settlements,  they  retreated  before  them  without 
tlirowing  any  obstructions  in  their  w  ay.  The  army 
passed  between  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes,  by 
(iencva  and  Canandaigua.  and  jvs  far  west  as  the 
Genessce  river,  destroying  lai-ge  settlements  and 
villages,  and  fields  of  corn:  orchards  of  fruit  trees, 
and  gardens  abounding  with  esculent  vegetables. 
The  progress  of  the  Indiajis  in  agriculture,  struck 
tlie  Americans  with  astonishment.  Many  of  their 
ears  of  corn  measurc<l  2-2  inches  in  length.  They 
had  horses,  cows,  and  hogs,  in  abundance.  They 
manufa(  tured  salt  and  sugar,  and  i-aised  the  best 
of  apples  and  ]H\uhes.  an«l  their  dwellings  wero 
laige  and  commodious.  The  des(»lation  of  their 
settlements,  tl»e  destruction  of  their  provisions, 
.ind  the  « onflagration  of  their  houses,  drove  them 
to  the  British  fortress  of  Niagara  for  subsistence, 
wlirre.  Ii\ing  on  salt  provUions.  to  which  they 
wero  unaccustomed,  they  died  in  great  immbers, 
and  the  eflect  of  this  expedition,  was  to  diminish 
their  |M»pulati<m:  to  damp  their  ardour:  to  check 
tbcir  arrogance :  tp  restrain   their    cruelty,   and 
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:<i  intiict  an  irrecoverable  blow  on  their  rcfiour- 
ces  of  extensive  aggression. 

For  a  considerable  portion  of  the  war,  general 
Clinton  was  stationed  at  Albany,  where  he  com- 
manded, in  the  northern  department  of  the  union, 
a  place  of  high  responsibility  and  requiring  un- 
common vigilance  and  continual  exertion.  An  in- 
cident occurred,  when  on  this  command,  which 
strongly  illustrates  his  character.  A  regiment, 
which  had  been  order- d  to  march,  mutinied  under 
arms,  and  peremptorily  refused  obedience.  The 
general,  on  being  apprised  of  this,  immediately  re- 
paired with  liis  pistols  to  the  ground:  he  went  up 
to  the  head  of  the  regiment  and  ordered  it  to  march: 
a  silence  ensued  and  the  order  w&s  not  complied 
Avith.  He  then  presented  a  pistol  to  the  breast  of 
a  sergeant,  who  was  the  ringleader,  and  command- 
ed him  to  proceed  on  pain  of  death:  and  so  on  in 
succession  along  the  line,  and  his  command  was, 
in  every  instance,  obeyed,  and  the  regiment  resto- 
red to  entire  and  complete  subordination  and  sub- 
mission. 

General  Clinton  was  at  the  siege  of  Yorktovvn 
and  the  captui-e  of  Cornwallis,  where  he  distin- 
guished liimself  by  his  usual  intrepidity. 

His  last  appearance,  in  arms,  was  on  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  city  of  New  York,  by  the  British.  Ho 
then  hid  the  commander  in  chief  a  final  and  af- 
fectionate adieu,  and  retired  to  his  ample  estates, 
where  he  enjoyed  that  repose  which  was  required 
by  a  long  period  of  fatigue  and  privation. 

He  was,  however,  frequently  called  from  his  re- 
tirement by  the  unsolicited  voice  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, to  perform  civic  duties.  He  was  appointed 
a  commissioner  to  adjust  the  boundary  line  be- 
tw^een  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  which  im- 
portant measure  was  amicably  and  successfully  ac- 
complished. He  was  also  selected  by  the  legislature 
for  an  interesting  mission  to  settle  controversies 
K2 
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aUout  lands  in  the  west,  which  also  terminated  fu- 

voiirahly.  He  rcpiTscnted  his  nafn  e  county  in  tlic 
assembly  and  in  the  convention  that  adopted  the 
pi-esent  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
was  elected,  without  opi)osition.  a  senator  fi-om 
the  middle  district:  all  which  trusts  he  executed 
witli  jierfect  integrity,  with  solid  intelligence,  and 
with  the  full  approbation  of  his  constituents. 

The  temper  of  general  Clinton  \\  as  mild  and  af- 
fectionate, but  when  raised  by  unpi-ovoked  or  un- 
merited injury,  he  exhibited  extraordinary  and  ap- 
palling energy.  In  battle  he  was  as  cool  and  as  col- 
lected as  if  sitting  by  his  liiTside.  Nature  intended 
Ikitn  for  a  gallant  and  etficient  soldier,  when  she 
endowed  him  with  tlie  faculty  of  entire  self-posses- 
si<m  in  the  midst  of  the  gi*eatest  dangei*s. 

He  died  on  the  2"2d  of  December.  181-2,  and  was 
intended  in  the  family  burial  place  in  Orange  coun- 
ty, and  his  monumental  stone  beai*s  the  following 
inscription; 

'•  Underneath  are  inten-ed  the  remains  of  James 
Clinton,  Esquire. 

"  He  was  horn  the  9th  of  August,  1736;  and  died 
the  22d  of  Deccmher,  18 1'?. 

"His  life  was  principally  devoted  to  the  military 
service  of  liis  country,  and  he  had  filled  with  fidel- 
ity and  honour,  several  distinguished  ci^il  offices. 
"He  was  an  othcer  in  the  ivvolutionary  war.  and 
the  war  precetling:  and.  at  the  close  of  the  former. 
was  a  niajor  general  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  a  good  man  and  a  sincere  patriot, 
perfonning,  in  the  most  exemplary  manner,  all 
the  duties  of  life:  and  he  <lied.  as  he  lived,  with- 
out fear,  and  without  i-eproach." 

CLINTON,  Gkorgk,  A»rmerly  governor  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  >ice-pivsident  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  was  born  on  the  -iGth  .luly.  ir.'>n.  in 
the  (f»unty  of  Ulster,  in  the  colony  of  Ne^v  York. 
He  was  the  voungcst  son  of  colonel  Charles  Clin 
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ton,  an  emigrant  from  Ireland,  and  a  gentleman  of 
distinguished  worth  and  high  consideration. 

He  was  educated,  principally,  under  the  eye  of 
his  father,  and  received  the  instruction  of  a  learn- 
ed minister  of  the  presbyterian  church,  who  had 
graduated  in  the  university  of  Abei'deen:  and,  af- 
ter reading  law,  in  tlie  office  of  William  Smith,  af- 
terwards chief  justice  of  Canada,  he  settled  him- 
self in  that  profession  in  the  county  of  his  nativi- 
ty, where  he  rose  to  eminence. 

In  1768,  he  tooli  his  seat  as  one  of  the  members 
of  the  colonial  assembly,  for  the  county  of  Ulster, 
and  he  continued  an  active  member  of  that  body 
until  it  was  merged  in  the  revolution.  His  energy 
of  character,  discriminating  intellect,  and  undaun- 
ted courage,  plaeed  him  among  tlie  chiefs  of  the 
whig  party;  and  he  was  always  considered  pos- 
sessed of  a  superior  mind  and  master  spirit,  on 
which  his  country  might  rely,  as  an  asylum  in  the 
most  gloomy  periods  of  her  fortunes. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1775.  he  was  chosen  by 
the  provincial  convention  of  New"  York,  one  of  the 
delegates  to  the  contisiental  congress,  and  took  his 
seat  in  that  illustrious  body  on  the  1 5th  of  May. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  he  was  present  at  the 
glorious  declaration  of  independence,  and  assent- 
ed, with  his  usual  energy  and  decision,  to  that 
measure;  but  having  been  appointed  a  brigadier 
general  in  the  militia,  and  also  in  the  army,  the 
exigencies  of  his  country,  at  that  trying  hour,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  take  the  field  in  per- 
son, and  he  therefore  retired  from  congress  imme- 
diately after  his  vote  w  as  given,  and  before  the  in- 
strument was  transcribed  for  the  signature  of  the 
members;  for  which  reason  his  name  does  not  ap- 
pear among  the  signers. 

A  constitution  having  been  adopted  for  the  state 
of  New  York,  on  the  20th  April,  1777,  he  was  cho- 
sen at  the  first  election  under  it;  both  governor  and 
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lieutenant  governor,  and  he  was  continued  in  the  for- 
mer oflicefoiMightecn  veai-s.  \i\  triennial  elections: 
when,  oANing  to  ill  lualtli.  und  a  iTsjM'ct  forth* 
i-epnl>li(  an  juiuciple  of  i*otation  in  ofti(  e.  he  decli- 
ned a  iT-t'lei  lion. 

During  the  i-evolutionary  war.  he  cordially  ro- 
oiK'rate<l  with  the  iutniortal  Wiixhington.  and  with- 
out his  aid.  the  arni}  would  ha\e  heen  tlisbanded, 
and  the  noi-thern  sejiarated  fi-oin  thi'  southern 
states,  hy  the  intervention  of  British  ti*oo|)s.  He 
was  always  at  his  post  in  the  times  that  tried  men's 
souls:  at  one  jwriod  repelling  the  advances  of  the 
enemy  from  Canada,  and  at  an<»thor,  meeting  them 
in  battle  when  aj)j>i'oarhing  from  the  south.  His 
gallant  defence  of  fort  Montgomery.  \Nith  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  against  a  jjowerful  force  commaiMJed 
by  sir  Henry  Clinton,  was  equally  honourable  to 
Lis  intrepidity  and  his  skill. 

The  following  arc  the  particulars  of  his  gallant 
conduct  at  the  storming  of  forts  Montgomery  and 
Clinton,  in  October.  1777: 

♦'>V|K'nthe  British  reinforcements,  under  gene- 
i*al  Uobertsoii,  amounting  to  nearly  2000  nien,  ar- 
ri\ed  from  Europe,  sir  Henry  Clinton  used  the 
greatest  exertion,  and  availed  himself  of  every  fa- 
vourable ( ircumstance.  to  ]m{  these  tn»o])s  into  im- 
mediate ojieration.  Many  were  sent  to  suitable 
vessels,  and  united  in  the  expedition,  which  <  on- 
histetl  of  about  4000  meji,  against  the  forts  in  the 
highlands.  Having  n«ade  the  necessaiy  arrange- 
ments, he  moved  up  the  North  River,  an<l  laniled 
on  the  4th  of  O.  tober  at  Tarry-town.  ])ur|)osely  to 
impiv*;s  genera!  I'utnani,  under  whose  conunand  a 
thou'^and  continental  Iroujis  had  been  left,  with  a 
belief,  that  his  iM>st  at  IVek's-kill  was  the  object 
of  at1a(  k.  At  eight  o'(  hn  k  at  ni.clit,  the  general 
coinnwinicated  the  intelligence  to  governor  Clin- 
ton of  tl'e  arrival  of  the  Briti^ih.  an«l  at  the  same, 
tijuc  expressed  his  opinion  respecting  their  deslina- 
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-iou.  The  designs  of  sir  Henry  were  immediate- 
ly perceived  by  the  governor,  who  prorogued  the 
assembly  on  tlie  following  day,  and  arrived  that 
night  at  Fort  Montgomery.  The  British  troops, 
in  the  mean  time,  were  secretly  conveyed  across 
the  river,  and  assaults  upon  our  forts  were  medita- 
ted to  be  made  on  the  6th,  which  were  accordingly 
put  in  execution,  by  attacking  the  American  ad- 
vanced party  at  Doodletown,  about  two  miles  and 
a  half  from  fort  Montgomery.  The  Americans 
i-eceivcd  the  lire  of  the  Britisli,  and  retreated  to 
fort  Clinton.  The  enemy  then  advanced  to  the 
west  side  of  the  mountain,  in  nrflor  to  attack  our 
troops  in  the  rear.  Governor  Clinton  immediate- 
ly ordered  out  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  men 
toward  DoodletoxA  n,  and  another  of  sixty,  with  a 
brass  field  piece,  to  an  eligible  spot  on  another 
road.  They  were  both  soon  attacked  by  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy,  and  compelled  to  fall  back.  It 
has  been  remarked,  that  the  talents,  as  well  as 
the  temper  of  a  commander,  are  put  to  as  severe  a 
test  in  conducting  a  retreat,  as  in  acliieving  a  vic- 
tory. The  truth  of  this  governor  Clinton  expe- 
rienced, when,  with  great  bravery,  and  the  most 
perfect  order,  he  retired  till  he  reached  the  fort. 
He  lost  no  time  in  placing  his  men  in  the  best  man- 
ner that  circumstances  would  permit.  His  post, 
however,  as  well  as  fort  Clinton,  in  a  few  minutes, 
were  invaded  on  every  side.  In  the  midst  of  this 
disheartening  and  appalling  disaster,  he  was  sum- 
moned, when  the  sun  was  only  an  hour  high,  to 
surrender  in  five  minutes;  but  his  gallant  spirit 
sternly  refused  to  obey  the  call.  In  a  short  time 
after,  the  British  made  a  general  and  most  desper- 
ate attack  on  both  posts,  which  was  received  by 
the  Americans  with  undismayed  courage  and  resis- 
tance. Officers  and  men,  militia  and  continentals, 
all  behaved  alike  brave.  An  incessant  fire  was 
kept  up  till  dusk,  when  our  troops  were  overpow- 
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ri-ed  by  numbers,  vlio  roicrd  llic  lines  and  if- 
floubtt  at  both  jiosts.  Many  of  the  Americans 
Ibnght  their  way  out,  othci-s  a((i«!(  iitally  mixed 
uith  the  enemy,  and  thtis  made  their  es(;t|>e  eft'ee- 
tually:  lor,  liesides  heiiij;  rH>oured  by  the  night, 
they  knew  tlie  various  avenues  in  the  mountains. 
The  governor,  as  well  as  his  bi-othei*.  genera) 
James  Clinton,  who  was  wounded,  were  not  taken.*^ 

The  administration  of  go\ernor  Clinton.  Mas 
charaf  terised  by  wisdom  and  patriotism.  He  ^^a.s 
a  i-epuhliran  in  jirinciple  and  pra«'ticc.  After  a 
i-ctii-ement  of  five  years,  he  was  called  by  the  citi- 
7.en<<  of  tlicciiy  nui\  <-<nii»tv  of  Now  York  in  repre- 
sent them  in  the  assembly  of  the  state:  and  to  his 
influence  and  popularity  may  be  ascribed,  in  h 
great  degree,  the  (  hange  in  his  native  state,  vhich 
iinally  produced  the  impoHant  political  revolution 
of  1801. 

At  that  period,  much  against  his  inclination,  but 
from  motives  of  patriotism,  he  consented  to  an  elec- 
tion as  governor,  and  in  1805,  he  was  chosen  Vice 
I'lvsident  of  the  United  States,  in  which  oJHce  he 
continued  until  his  death;  jn-esiding  with  great  dig- 
nity in  the  Senate,  and  evincing  by  bis  >otes  and 
his  opinions,  his  <lecided  hostility  to  constructive 
authority,  and  to  innovati(»ns  on  the  established 
princijdes  of  republican  government. 

He  died  at  Washington,  vhen  attending  to  his 
duties  as  \irc  President,  and  \Aas  interred  in  that 
city,  where  a  monimient  was  riveted  by  the  filial 
piety  of  his  children,  with  tliis  inscription,  writ- 
ten by  bis  nejdiew: 

'*  To  the  memory  of  George  Clinton.  He  was 
bom  in  the  state  of  New  York  on  the  Otitii  of  .luly, 
IT 39,  and  died  in  the  ( ity  of  >Yashington,  on  the 
::Oth  April,  1810.  in  the  rr>d  year  of  jiis  age.  He 
was  a  soldier  and  statesman  of  the  revolution. 
Eminent  in  council,  and  distinguished  in  war,  he 
filled,    witli   unexampled   usefuuiess,    purit>    and 
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ability,  among  many  other  offices,  those  of  govern- 
or of  his  native  state,  and  of  vice-president  of  the 
United  States.  While  he  lived,  his  virtue,  wisdom 
and  valour,  were  the  pride,  the  ornament,  and  se- 
curity of  his  country;  and  when  he  died,  he  left  an 
ilhistrious  example  of  a  well  spent  life,  worthy  of 
all  imitation." 

There  arc  few  men  who  will  occupy  as  renown- 
ed a  place  in  the  history  of  his  country  as  George 
Clinton;  and  the  progress  of  time  will  increase  the 
public  veneration,  and  thicken  the  laurels  that  cover 
his  monument. 

CLINTON,  Charles,  the  father  of  James  and 
George  Clinton,  was  distinguished  in  the  colony 
of  New  York,  as  a  gentleman  of  pure  morals,  strong 
and  cultivated  intellect,  great  respectability,  and 
extensive  influence.  His  grand  father,  William 
Clinton,  was  an  adherent  of  Ciiarles  the  first,  in 
the  civil  wars  of  England,  and  an  officer  in  his 
army ;  and  after  the  dethronement  of  that  monarch, 
took  refuge  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  he 
remained  a  long  time  in  exile.  He  afterwards 
went  secretly  to  Scotland,  where  ho  married  and 
then  passed  over,  for  greater  security,  to  the  north 
of  Ireland,  where  he  died  deprived  of  his  patrimo- 
ny, and  leaving  James,  an  orphan  son,  two  years 
old.  When  James  arrived  to  manhood,  he  went  to 
England  to  recover  his  patrimonial  estate,  but  be- 
ing barred  by  the  limitation  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, lie  returned  to  Ireland,  and  finally  settled  in 
the  county  of  Longford,  having  married,  on  his  visit 
to  the  country  of_  his  ancestors,  miss  Elizabeth 
Smith,  the  daughter  of  a  captain  in  Cromwell's 
army;  by  which  connexion,  he  was  enabled  to  main- 
tain, at  that  time,  a  respectable  standing  in  the 
country  of  his  adoption. 

Charles  Clinton,  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
was  the  son  of  James  Clinton,  and  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Longford;  in  Ireland,  in  1G90.    In  1739, 
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he  came  to  a  detcrmiiiatioii  to  oniigiate  to  firitisii 
Amcrira,  and  having  persuaded  a  ninnber  of  his 
iflations  an<l  tVieiids  to  co-opt  riiti'  with  Itini,  he 
rhartejcd  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of  roiivejiiig  his 
little  colony  to  rhilailelphia.  By  the  terms  of  the 
CInirter  Party,  the  passengers  were  to  he  liberally 
supplied  with  provisions  and  other  accommoda- 
tions, and  WiL'  vessel  wsis  to  be  nvn  igated  by  hon- 
est an<l  skilihi  har.ds.  On  the  iioth  of  May,*  17 CO. 
the  ship  Irft  h.  hi)id.  Besides  his  wife,  he  had 
two  (laughters  and  one  son  with  him.  After  being 
at  sea  for  some  tinu*,  it  was  disco\ered  that  the 
commander  of  the  vessel  was  a  ruiHan,  and  had 
probably  formed  a  deliberate  design  «>f  starA  ing 
the  passengers  to  death,  either  with  ;i  \ie\N  to  ac- 
quire tin  ir  property  or  to  deter  emigration.  He 
actually  killed  a  man.  and  continued  so  long  at 
sea,  that  the  passengers  were  reduced  to  an  allow- 
ance of  half  a  bisiuit  and  half  a  pint  of  water  a 
<lay.  In  consequence  of  which  many  of  them  died, 
and  Mr.  Clinton  lost  a  son  and  daughter.  ~  In  this 
awful  situation,  the  remedy  of  seizing  the  captain 
and  committing  the  na\igati«>n  (d"  the  vessel  to  Mr. 
Clinton,  who  was  an  excellent  mathematician,  oc- 
(UiTed  to  the  passengers:  but  tliey  were  ])revented 
by  the  fear  of  imurring  the  guilt  of  pirac  y.  esjM?- 
rially  as  they  could  n«)t  obtain  the  co-ojuration  or 
assistance  of  the  olliters  of  the  ship.  J'hcy  were 
finally  compelled  to  gi\e  the  captain  a  large  ^um 
of  money,  as  a  comnuitation  for  their  lives,  and  on 
the  4th  of  (ictober.  he  lauded  them  at  Cape  Cod. 
After  lea\ing  the  sliip,  she  was  driNen  from  her 
moorings  in  a  stormy  night  and  lost.  Mr.  Clin- 
ton and  his  friends  continued  in  that  part  of  the 
rountry  until  the  spring  of  1731;whe)i  he  i-einoved 
1o  the  (ounty  of  Lister,  in  the  colony  of  New  Yoik, 
where  he  fomied  a  flourishing  settlement.  This 
misconduct  of  the  commander  of  the  vessel,  divert- 
•  tl  liim  from  liis  original  design  f)f  settling  in  I'eun- 
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«yivania.  The  country  which  lie  selected  was 
wild  and  uncultivated;  covered  with  forests,  sup- 
plied Vvith  streams,  diversified  with  hills  and  val- 
leys, and  abundant  in  the  products  of  cultivation; 
but  so  exposed  (although  only  eight  miles  from  the 
Hudson  river  and  sixty  from  the  city  of  New  York) 
to  the  incursions  of  the  savages,  that  Mr.  Clinton 
considered  it  necessary  to  erect  a  palisade  work 
rouiul  his  house  for  the  security  of  himself  and  his 
neighbours. 

In  this  sequestered  retreat  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  cultivation  of  a  large  farm,  and  he  occasional- 
ly acted  as  a  surveyor  of  land;  a  profession,  which, 
at  that  time  and  since,  has  been  followed  by  tlie 
most  respectable  men  of  this  country.  His  leisure 
moments  were  devoted  to  study  and  vvTiting.  Pos~ 
sessed  of  a  Avell  selected  library,  and  endowed  with 
extraordinary  talents,  he  made  continual  acces- 
sions to  his  stores  of  useful  knowledge. 

Merit  so  distinguished,  and  respectability  so  un* 
doubted,  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  community.  He  was  soon  ap- 
pointed a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  a  judge  of  the 
county  of  Ulster.  In  1756,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
-governor,  sir  Charles  Hardy,  lieutenant  colonel  of 
the  second  regiment  of  militia  foot,  for  the  county 
of  Ulster.  On  the  24th  March,  1758^  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  lieutenant  governor  Delancey,  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  of  one  of  the  battalions  of  the  regi- 
ment, in  the  province  of  New  York?  whereof  Oli- 
ver Delancey  was  colonel;  in  which  capacity  he  en 
gaged  in  actual  service,  and  acted  under  the  com- 
mand of  colonel  Bradstreet,  at  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  fort  Frontenac,  (now  Kingston,)  on  the 
north  side  of  lake  Ontario.  In  1753,  George 
Clinton,  tlic  father  of  sir  Henry  Clinton,  was  in- 
stalled as  governor  of  the  colony.  An  intimacy 
took  place  bet^^een  him  and  Mr.  Clinton,  in  con-" 
juence  of  wh.ich,  and  tlieir  distant  consanguinity, 
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ilic  latter  was  earnestly  solicited  by  his  namesake, 
to  accept  of  a  lucrative  and  distinguished  office; 
but  pi*eferring  the  charms  of  relireuicnt,  and  the 
cultivation  of  literature,  to  the  cares  of  public  life, 
he  declined  every  overture  of  the  kind.  His  son 
George,  ^^ho  wan  named  after  the  colonial  govern- 
or, was  honoured  by  his  early  attentions,  and  re- 
ceived from  his  friendship,  the  ^aluable  office  of 
clerk  of  the  county.  Mr.  Clinton  was  also  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  several  of  the  colonial  chief 
magistrates,  and  the  leading  men  of  tlie  pi"ovince: 
and  he  is  res])ectfully  noticed  by  Smith,  the  histo- 
rian of  New  York,  for  his  ingenuity  and  know- 
ledge. Besides  the  daugiiter  born  in  Ireland,  Mi-. 
Clinton  had  four  sons  in  this  country.  Alexander, 
educated  in  the  college  at  Princeton,  and  afterwards 
a  physician  :  Charles,  also  an  eminent  physician 
and  a  surgeon  in  the  army  which  took  Havanna,  in 
the  Island  of  Cuba:  James,  a  major  general  in  the 
revolutionary  army,  and  George,  Governor  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  Vice  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  He  was  peculiarly  hap])y  and  fortu- 
nate in  his  children.  Having  de>oted  particular 
attention  to  theu*  education,  he  had  tlie  satisfaction 
of  seeing  them  possessed  of  the  i-egard  of  their 
country,  and  worthy  of  the  veneration  of  posterity. 

He  died  at  his  place,  in  Ulster,  now  Orange 
county,  on  tlie  19th  day  of  November,  17TC>,  in  his 
85d  year.  Just  in  time  to  escape,  at  that  advanced 
age,  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  the  rcNolution: 
but  foi-eseeing  its  approach,  he  expired  breathing 
an  ardent  sjiirit  of  pati'iotism,  and  conjuring  his 
sons,  in  his  last  moments,  to  stand  by  the  liberties 
wf  America. 

Mr.   Clinton  possessed  an  uncommon  genius:  a 

penetrating  undei*standing;  a  soli<l  Judgment,  and 

an  extensive  fund  of  useful  and  ornamental  know- 

Iwlge,  with  the  alTability  and  manners  of  an  ar- 

r>mplishcd  gentleman.     His  person  was  tall,  civet 
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faul  graceful,  and  his  appearance  impressive  and 
dignified.  If  lie  happened  to  be  in  the  company  of 
young  people,  their  first  impressions  would  be 
those  of  awe  and  reverence,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes,  he  would  enter  into  the  most  pleasing 
and  instructive  conversation,  which  would  soon 
I'cstore  their  composure,  and  never  failed  of  inspi- 
I'ing  the  most  grateful  attachment  and  the  most 
respectful  confiilcnce.  He  was  a  dutiful  son;  an 
affectionate  husband;  a  kind  father;  a  good  neigh- 
bour; a  disinterested  patriot,  and  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian. He  sometimes  retired  from  the  cares  of  bus- 
iness and  the  severe  studies  of  the  exact  sciences, 
and  took  refuge  in  music  and  poetry,  and  courted 
the  communion  of  Apollo  and  the  muses. 

The  following  lines,  v,  ritten  by  him  on  the  grave 
of  a  beloved  and  elder  sister,  were  casually  pre- 
served, and  will  show  the  kind  afTectioiis  which  an- 
imated his  bosom,  and  which  attended  him  in  a,il 
tlie  relations  and  charities  of  life. 

Oh!  cans't  thou  know,  thou  deai'  departed  shade! 
The  mighty  sorrows  that  my  soul  invade, 
Whilst  o'ei  thy  mould'ring  frame  I  mourning  stand 
And  view  thy  grave  far  from  thy  native  land. 
With  ihee  ray  tender  years  were  early  Irain'd, 
Oft  have  thy  friendly  arms  my  weight  sustain'd, 
And  when  with  childish  freaks  or  pains  oppres't, 
You,  wiih  soft  music,  lull'd  my  soul  to  rest. 
DAVIDSON,  WiLLiA^M,  lieutenant  colonel  com- 
mandant in  the  North   Carolina  line,    and  briga- 
dier general  in  the  militia  of  that  state,  was  th©- 
youngest  son  of  George  Davidson,  who  removed 
with  his  family,  from  Lancaster  county,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  year  1750,  to  Rowan  county,  la 
North  Carolina. 

William  was  born  in  the  year  1746,  and  was 
educated  in  a  plain  country  manner,  at  an  acade- 
my in  Charlotte,  the  county  town  of  Mecklenburg, 
tfMch  adjoins  Rowau> 
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Like  most  of  tlic  enterprising  youth  of  Amcru  a. 
Davidson  repaired  to  tlie  standard  of  liis  conntry, 
on  the  conunencemcnt  of  the  i-evolutionary  war,  and 
Avas  appointed  a  major  in  one  of  the  llrst  rej^inients 
fonned  by  tl»e  government  of  North  C'an>lina. 

In  tliis  character,  he  marched  with  the  North 
Carolina  line,  under  brigadier  general  Nash,  to 
the  main  army  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  served 
under  the  commander  in  chief,  until  the  North 
Carolina  line  was  detached  in  November,  1779, 
to  ivinforcc  the  .soulhejn  army,  (ominanded  by 
major  general  Lincidn.  I'lrvious  to  tliis  event, 
major  J):i\id3on  was  promoted  to  the  command  of 
a  legiment,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel 
commandant. 

As  he  passed  through  North  Cai-olina,  David- 
son obtained  (x>rmission  to  visit  his  famil>,  from 
which  he  had  been  absent  nearly  thicc  yeai-s. — 
The  delay  produced  by  this  visit  saved  him  from 
captivity,  as  he  found  Charleston  so  closely  inves- 
te<l  when  he  arrived  in  its  neighbourhood,  as  to 
prevent  his  i-ejunction  with  his  i-eglment. 

Soon  after  the  suri'endcr  of  geneial  Lincoln  and 
his  army,  the  loyalists  of  North  Carolina,  not 
doubting  the  complete  success  of  the  royal  forces, 
began  to  end)o«ly  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
contributing  their  active  aid  in  the  field  to  the 
subsequent  operations  of  the  British  general. — 
They  were  numerous  in  the  western  parts  of  tho 
stiite,  and  especially  in  the  highland  settlement 
about  Cross  creek.  Lieutenant  colonel  I)a\idson 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  some  of  our  militia, 
t  ailed  out  to  (juell  the  exp«'(  ted  insurre(  tion.  lie 
pr<Mee<led  with  vigour  in  the  execution  of  his  trust; 
and  in  an  engagement  with  a  part}  of  loyalists 
near  Calson's  mill,  he  was  severely  wounded:  the 
ball  entci-ed  the  umbilical  region,  and  passed 
thi*ougli  his  body  n«ar  the  kidneys.  This  con- 
fined liim  for  eight  wceksj  when  itcovering,  he  inr 
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stantly  took  the  field,  having  heen  recently  ap- 
pointed brigadier  general  by  the  government  o€ 
North  Cai'olina,  in  the  place  of  brigadier  general 
Rutherford,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Camden.  He 
exerted  himself,  in  conjunction  with  general  Sum- 
ner and  colonel  Davie,  to  interrupt  the  progress  of 
lord  Cornwallis  in  his  advance  towards  Salisbury, 
and  throughout  that  eventful  period,  gave  unceas- 
ing evidences  of  his  zeal  and  firmness  in  uphold-  ^ 
ing  his  falling  country. 

After  the  victory  obtained  by  Morgan  at  the 
Cowpcns,  Davidson  was  among  the  most  active  of 
his  countrymen  in  assembling  the  militia  of  lu3 
district,  to  enable  general  Greene,  who  had  join- 
ed tiie  light  corps  under  Morgan,  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  advancing  enemy,  and  was  detached 
by  general  Greene,  on  the  night  of  the  last  day  of 
January,  to  guard  the  very  ford  selected  by  lord 
Cornwallis  for  his  passage  of  the  Catawba  river 
on  the  next  morning.  Davidson  possessed  himself 
of  the  post  in  tlie  night,  at  tlie  head  of  three  hun- 
dred men  ;  and  having  placed  a  picquet  near  the 
shore,  stationed  his  corps  at  some  small  distance 
from  the  ford. 

General  Henry  Lee,  from  whose  "  memoirs  of 
the  war  in  the  Southern  department  of  the  United 
States,  we  copy  the  present  sketch  of  General  Da- 
vidson, gives  the  following  account  of  the  battle  : 

"A  disposition  was  immediately  made  to  dis- 
lodge Davidson,  which  the  British  general  O'Ha- 
ra.  with  the  guards  effected.  Lieutenant  colonel 
Hall,  led  with  the  light  company,  followed  by  the 
grenadiers.  The  current  was  rapid,  the  stream 
waist  deep,  and  five  hundred  yards  in  width.  The 
soldiers  crossed  in  platoons,  supporting  each  others 
steps.  When  lieutenant  colonel  Hall  reached  the 
viver,  he  was  descried  by  the  American  sentinels, 
whose  challenge  and  fire  brouglit  Davidson's  corps 
into  arrav.  Deserted  by  his  guide,  Hall  passed 
L.l 
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(lircrtly  across,  not  kno%Ning  the  landing  plac^, 
^vhifh  lay  btlow  him.  Tliis  deviation  fi-om  the 
coniinun  rourse,  rendered  it  necessary  for  David- 
son to  incline  to  t!ie  right:  but  this  manoeuvre,  al- 
th()iig;h  promptly  performed.  Mas  not  effected  until 
the  light  infantry  had  gained  the  shore.  A  fierce 
conflict  ensued,  which  was  well  supported  by  Ua- 
viiison  and  his  inferior  force.  The  militia  at  length 
yielded,  and  Davidson,  while  mounting  his  horse 
to  direct  the  retreat,  was  killed.  The  coi-ps  dis- 
persed and  souglit  safety  in  the  woods.  Our  loss 
was  small,  excepting  genei*al  Davidson,  an  active, 
zealous  and  influential  officer.  The  British  lieu- 
tenant colonel  Hall  was  also  killed,  with  thire  of 
'lie  light  infantry,  and  thirty-six  weiv  wounded. 
Lord  C'ornwallis's  horse  was  shot  umler  him.  and 
it'll  as  soon  as  he  got  upon  the  shore.  Leslee's 
horses  were  carried  down  the  stream,  and  with 
difticulty  saved:  and  O'Uara's  tumbled  over  with 
him  in  the  water." 

The  loss  of  brigadier  general  Davidson  would 
Jia\  e  always  been  felt  in  any  stage  of  the  war.  It 
was  j)articularly  detrimental  in  its  eftect  at  this 
period,  as  he  was  tlie  chief  instrument  relied  upon 
I)_v  general  Gi*eene  for  the  assemolage  of  the  mili- 
tia: :in  event  all  important  at  tiiis  crisis,  ami 
anxiously  desired  l)y  tlie  American  general.  The 
ball  passed  through  his  breast,  and  he  instantly 
fell  dead. 

This  promising  soldier  was  thus  lost  to  his  coun- 
try in  the  meridian  of  life,  aitd  at  a  moment  when 
his  services  would  lune  been  highly  beneficial  to 
her.  He  v\as  a  man  of  j)opnlar  manners,  pleasing 
address,  active  and  indefatigable.  F.namouird 
\\ilh  the  profession  of  arms,  and  de\oted  to  the 
great  <  ause  for  v^bi(ll  he  fought,  his  future  useful- 
ness may  l)e  inferred  fiom  liis  former  ciniduct. 

The  congress  of  the  United  States,  in  gratitude 
for  liis  services,   (uitl  in  comiuemoration  of  thcj? 
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sense  of  his  worth,  passed  the  following  resolu* 
tion  directing  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his 
memory. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  and  council  of  the 
state  of  North  Carolina,  he  desired  to  erect  a  mon- 
ument, at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  brigadier  general  Davidson, 
who  commanded  the  militia  of  the  disti'ict  of  Salis- 
bury, in  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  and  was 
killed  on  the  first  day  of  February  last,  fighting 
gallantly  in  the  defence  of  the  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence of  these  states. 

DICKINSON.  JoH^,  a  distinguished  political 
writer  and  friend  of  his  countiy,  was  the  son  of 
Samuel  Dickinson,  esquire,  of  Delaware.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
1764,  and  of  the  general  congress  in  1765.  In 
November,  1767,  he  began  to  publish  his  celebra- 
ted letters  against  the  acts  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment, laying  duties  on  paper,  glass,  &c.  They 
supported  the  liberties  of  bis  country,  and  contri- 
buted much  to  the  American  revolution.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  first  congress  in  1774,  and  tbe  pe- 
tition to  the  king,  which  was  adopted  at  this  time, 
and  is  considered  as  an  elegant  composition,  wa» 
written  by  him. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  declaration  adopted  by 
the  Congress  of  1775,  setting  forth  the  causes  and 
necessity  of  tbeir  taking  up  arms;  which  declara- 
tion was  directed  to  be  published  by  genei^l  Wash- 
ington, upon  his  arrival  at  the  camp  before  Bos- 
ton, in  July  1775.  He  also  wrote  the  second  pe- 
tition to  the  king,  adopted  by  the  same  congress, 
stating  the  merits  of  their  claims  and  soliciting  tho 
yoyal  interposition  for-  an  accommodation  of  dif- 
ferences on  just  principles.  These  several  ad- 
dresses were  executed  in  a  masterly  manner,  and 
were  well  calculated  to  make  friends  to  the  co- 
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Ionics.  But  their  {H'titioii  to  the  king,  vvhicH 
was  draNvii  up  at  the  same  time,  produced  more 
solid  advantages  in  fa\our  ot'the  Ameiiraii  cause, 
than  any  other  oi"  their  productions.  This  was.  in 
a  great  measure,  carried  tltrough  congress  by 
Mr.  Dickinson.  Se\eral  memliers.  judging  Croni 
the  violence  \\itl»  \>hich  parliament  proceeded 
against  the  colonies.  Mere  of  opinion,  that  farther 
petitions  were  nugatory;  hut  tliis  worthy  citizen, 
a  friend  to  botli  countries,  and  devoted  to  a  recon- 
ciliation on  constitutional  principles,  urged  the  ex- 
pediency and  p(dicy  of  trying,  once  moi*c.  the  effect 
of  an  liumhle,  decent,  and  firm  petition,  to  the  com- 
mon iicad  of  the  empire.  The  high  opinion  tliat 
was  concei\ed  of  his  patriotism  ant!  abilities,  in- 
duced the  members  to  assent  to  the  measure,  though 
they  generally  conceived  it  to  be  labour  lost. 

lu  June,  1776.  he  opposed  openly,  and  upon 
principle,  the  declaration  of  independence,  when 
tlie  motion  was  considered  by  Congress.  His  ar- 
ofiiii.ents  were  answered  by  John  Adams.  Richard 
lliiiry  Lee.  of  Virginia,  and  others,  who  ad- 
vocated a  separation  from  Great  Ihitain.  The 
part  whicli  Mr.  Dickinson  took  in  this  debate,  oc- 
casioned his  recal  fi'om  congress,  as  his  constitu- 
ents «lid  not  coincide  with  him  in  political  views, 
and  he  was  absent  several  years.  Perceiving,  at 
length,  that  his  countrymen  were  unalterablv  fixed 
in  llieir  svstem  of  in<lej)endence,  he  fell  in  v\ith  it, 
and  was  as  zealous  in  supporting  it  in  ccmgress. 
about  the  year  1780,  as  any  of  the  membei's.  He 
was  pi-esident  of  Tennsylvania  from  No\  ember, 
irs2.  to  Oc1<d)er,  1785,  ami  was  succeeded  in  this 
oOice  by  Dr.  Franklin.  Soon  after  irso.  it  is  be- 
lie\ed,  he  removed  to  Delaware,  by  which  state  he 
was  appointed  a  mend)er  of  the  old  congress,  and 
of  v\hich  state  he  was  president 

Hf  fdlecl  with  ability  the  various  high  stations 
in  which  he  wa«  placc<l.     Uc  was  distinguished  by 
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iiis  strength  of  mind,  miscellaneous  knowledge,  and 
G-nltiAated  taste,  wliich  were  united  witli  a  habitual 
eloquence  ;  with  an  elegance  of  manners,  and  a  be- 
nignity which  made  him  the  delight  as  well  as  the 
ornament  of  society.  The  infirmities  of  declining 
years  liad  detached  him  long  before  his  death,  from 
the  busy  scenes  of  life  :  but  in  retirement  his  pa- 
triotism felt  no  abatement.  The  welfare  of  his 
country  was  ever  dear  to  him,  and  he  was  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifices  for  its  promotion.  Unequivo- 
cal in  his  attachment  to  a  republican  government, 
he  invariably  supported,  as  far  as  his  voice  could 
have  iniBuence,  those  men  and  those  measures, 
which  he  believed  most  friendly  to  republican  prin- 
ciples. He  V,  as  esteemed  for  his  uprightness,  and 
the  purity  of  his  morals.  From  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  James  Warren,  Esquire,  dated  the  25th  of 
-the  first  month,  1805,  it  would  seem  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  society  of  friends.  He  published  a 
speech  delivered  in  the  house  of  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1764;  a  reply  to  a  speech  of  Joseph  Gal- 
loway, 1765;  late  regulations  respecting  the  colo- 
nies considered,  1765;  letters  from  a  farmer  in 
Pennsylvania  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  co- 
lonies, 1767—1768. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  address  oF 
Congress,  to  the  several  states,  dated  May  26, 
1779,  which  was  also  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dickin- 
son : 

'•  Infatuated  as  your  enemies  have  been  from  the 
beginning  of  this  contest,  do  you  imagine  they  call 
now  flatter  themselves  with  a  hope  of  conquering 
you,  unless  you  are  false  to  yourselves  ? 

''  When  unprepared,  undisciplined,  and  unsup- 
ported, you  opposed  their  fleets  and  armies  in  full 
conjoined  force,  then,  if  at  any  time,  was  conquest 
to  be  apprehended.  Yet,  what  progress  towards  it 
have  their  violent  and  incessant  efforts  made  ? 
Judge  from  their  own  conduct.     Having  devoted 
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you  to  boii(las«\  niul  ai'tor  vsiiiily  wusting  their 
bluodahcl  tnasiiro  in  tlio  (lishonourablc  cnterprisr. 
they  deigned  ut  lenglli  to  oflei*  terms  (kf  accomnio- 
datioii.  \\h\i  ies])ec*tri!l  atldi-esses,  to  that  once  des- 
])ised  body,  (he  eojigiess,  ^^hose  hunil)le  sujjjdica- 
tioiis  only  lor  j)eare.  liberty  and  safety,  they  had 
contenij»tuousIy  rejected,  under  pretence  of  its  be- 
ing an  unconstitutional  assembly.  Nay  more,  dcsi- 
vous  of  seducing  you  into  a  de^iation  from  the 
paths  of  rcctitmle.  from  which  tliey  had  so  far  and 
so  rasiily  wandered,  ihey  made  most  specious  offers 
to  tenijit  you  into  a  violation  of  your  faith  given  to 
your  iiiusli'ious  ally.  Their  arts  were  as  unavail- 
ing as  their  anus.  Foiled  again,  and  stinig  with 
rage,  imbittered  by  envy,  they  had  no  alternative, 
but  to  irnounce  the  inglorious  and  ruiiu)us  contro- 
versy, or  to  resume  their  former  modes  of  j)rosecut- 
ing  it.  I'hey  chose  the  latter.  Again  the  savages 
are  stimulated  to  horrid  massaci-es  of  women  and 
children,  and  domestics  to  the  nnirder  of  tlieir  nias- 
tcrs.  Again  our  hi-a\  e  and  unhajjpy  brethren  ai'C 
doomed  to  miserable  deaths,  in  goals  and  prison- 
ships.  To  complete  the  sanguinary  system,  all  the 
"  KXTUEMITIK8  of  War"  are  by  authority  denoun- 
ced against  you. 

"Piously  endeavour  to  derive  this  consolation  from 
their  remorseless  fury,  that  'Mhe  Father  of  Mer- 
ries'' looks  down  with  disapprobation  on  such  au- 
dacious defiances  of  his  holy  laws  :  and  be  ftirther 
comforted  with  recollet  ting,  that  the  armsassunu-d 
by  you  in  your  righteous  cause  have  not  been  sul- 
Ued"  by  any  unjustifiable  severities. 

*•  Your  enemies  despairing,  however.  a.s  it  seems, 
of  the  success  of  their  united  forces  against  our 
main  army,  have  di\  ided  them,  as  if  their  design 
was  to  harr.\ss  you  by  |)re(latory.  desultory  oi)era- 
tions.  If  you  are  assiduous  in  improving  oppor- 
tunities. Sardinia  may  not  l)e  the  only  sjmt  on  this 
voiitineut  to  gi>c  u  new  denoiuLuatioii  to  the  biilUv4 
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li"oops  of  a  nation,  impiously  priding  herself  in  no- 
tions of  her  omnipotence. 

''Rouse  yourselves,  therefore,  that  this  campaign 
may  finish  the  great  work  you  have  so  nobly  car- 
ried on  for  several  years  past.  What  nation  ever 
engaged  in  such  a  contest,  under  such  a  complica- 
tio'i  of  disadvantages,  so  soon  surmounted  many  of 
them,  and  in  so  short  a  period  of  time  had  so  cer- 
tain a  prospect  of  a  speedy  and  happy  conclusion. 
We  will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  so  reniarkable 
an  instance  exists  not  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
We  well  remember  what  you  said  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Avar.  You  saw  tlte  immense  difference 
between  your  circumstances,  and  tliose  of  your  ene- 
mies, and  you  knew  the  quarrel  must  decide  on  no 
less  than  your  lives,  liberties,  and  estates.  All 
these  you  greatly  put  to  every  hazard,  resolving 
rather  to  die  freemen  than  to  live  slaves  ;  and  jus- 
tice will  oblige  the  impartial  world  to  confess  you 
have  uniformly  acted  on  the  same  generous  princi- 
ple. Consider  how  much  you  have  done,  and  how 
comparatively  little  remains  to  be  done  to  crown 
you  with  success.  Persevere  ;  and  you  insure 
peace,  freedom,  safety,  glory,  sovereignty,  and  feli- 
city to  yourselves,  jour  children,  and  your  chil- 
dren's children. 

"  Encouraged  by  favours  already  received  from 
Infinite  Goodness,  gratefully  acknowledging  them, 
earnestly  imploring  their  continuance,  constantly 
endeavouring  to  draw  them  down  on  your  heads  by 
an  amendment  of  your  lives,  and  a  conformity  to 
the  Divine  will,  humbly  confiding  in  the  protection 
so  often  and  wonderfully  experienced,  vigorously 
employ  the  means  placed  by  Providence  in  your 
tands,  for  completing  your  labours. 

"  Fill  up  your  battalions  ;  be  prepared  in  every 
part  to  repel  the  incursions  of  yotir  enemies  ;  place 
your  several  quotas  in  the  continoital  treasury; 
lend  money  for  public  uses  :  sink  tlie  emissions  of 
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your  i-espectixe  states;  provide  efl'octually  for  expe- 
diting the  com  oyiuico  of  supplies  for  your  armies 
aiid  lleets,  and  for  your  allies;  j)i'e\  ent  llie  pi-oduce 
of  the  country  from  being  monojxjlized;  effectually 
sui)erintend  the  behaviour  of  public-  olticers ;  dili- 
gently pinjUMite  piety,  virtue,  brotherly  lo>  e,  learn- 
ing, frugality  and  moderation  ;  and  may  you  be 
approved  before  Almighty  God,  worthy  of  those 
blessings  >vc  de\outly  wisli  you  to  enjoy.'* 

Mr.  Dickinson's  |Mditic-al  writings  were  col- 
lected and  j)uhlished  in  two  vcilumes  8vo.  1801  — 
He  died  at  >Vilmington,  in  the  state  of  Delaware, 
February  15.  1808.  at  an  advanced  age. 

DRAYTON.  AViLLiAM  Ilr.Miv,  an  ardent  pa- 
triot, and  a  j)olitical  wi'iter  of  considerable  emi- 
nence, was  a  nati^e  of  South  Carolina.  He  was 
one  of  his  majesty  *s  justices  in  that  province,  when 
they  made  their  last  circuit  in  the  spring  of  1775, 
and  the  only  one  born  in  America.  In  his  charges 
to  the  grand  jiM'y  he  inculcated  the  same  sentiments 
in  favour  of  liberty.  \Nhich  weiT  pati^onized  b\  the 
popular  leadei*s.  Soon  afterwaids  he  was  elec  ted 
piTsident  of  the  juovincial  congress,  and  de\oted 
liis  givat  abilities  with  uncommon  zeal  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  measures  ado|»ted  by  his  native  c  ountry. 
in  1774,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  addi-essed  to  the 
American  congirss,  under  the  signature  ofa'Fi-ce- 
nian,'  in  which  he  staU'd  the  grie\ances  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  ilrew  up  a  bill  of  America?!  rights.  He 
jHiblished  his  chaige  to  tlie  grand  jury,  in  April 
1776,  which  breathes  all  the  spirit  and  energy  of 
the  mind,  which  knows  the  value  of  IVeedom,  and 
is  determined  to  support  it. 

The  following  is  an  extract  fi-om  the  charge  : 

♦•  In  short,  1  think  it  n>y  duty  to  declare  in  the 
awful  seat  (»f  justice,  and  before  Ahnighty  (ictd. 
that  in  my  opinion,  tlie  Americans  can  have  no 
safety  but  by  the  Di\ine  favour,  their  own  virtue, 
-and  theii*  being  so  jirudent  as  not  to  leave  it  iv  thti 
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the  power  of  the  British  rulers  to  injure  them,  In- 
tleed,  the  ruinous  and  deadly  injuries  received  on 
our  side;  and  the  jealousies  entertained,  and  which, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  must  daily  increase  against 
us,  on  the  ether;  demonstrate  to  a  mind,  in  the  least 
given  to  reflection  upon  the  rise  and  tali  of  em- 
pires, that  true  reconcilement  never  can  exist  be* 
iween  Great  Britain  and  America,  the  latter  being 
in  subjection  to  the  former.  Tlie  Almighty  crea- 
ted America  to  be  independent  of  Britain:  Let  us 
beware  of  the  impiety  of  being  backward  to  act  as 
instruments  in  the  Almighty  hand,  now  extended 
to  accomplish  his  purpose;  and  by  the  completion 
of  w  hich  alone,  America,  in  the  nature  of  human 
aiTairs,  can  be  secure  against  the  craft  and  insidi- 
ous designs  of  her  enemies  who  think  her  prosperittj 
and  power  aiready  by  far,  too  great.  In  a 
word,  our  piety  and  political  safety  are  so  blend- 
ed, that  to  refuse  our  labours  in  this  Divine  work. 
is  to  refuse  to  be  a  great,  a  free,  a  pious,  and  a 
Jiappy  people ! 

.  "And  now  having  left  the  important  alternative, 
political  happiness  or  wTetchedness,  under  God, 
in  a  great  degree  in  your  own  hands,  I  pray  the 
Supreme  Arbiter  of  the  affairs  of  men,  so'to  direct 
your  judgment,  as  that  you  may  act  agreeable  to 
what  seems  to  be  his  will,  revealed  in  his  miracu- 
lous works  in  behalf  of  America,  bleeding  at  the 
altar  of  liberty." 

His  letters  published  exjiressly  to  controvert  thc' 
machinations  of  the  Britisli  commissioners,  hold- 
ing out  the  fallacious  hope  of  conciliation,  have 
been  considered  as  replete  w  ith  irresistible  argu- 
ments, and  written  in  the  best  style  of  composition* 
His  strictures  also  on  the  conduct  of  general  C.  Lee, 
disobeying  orders  at  the  battle  of  Monmoutli,  have 
been  higbly  approved  of.  His  speech  in  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  South  Carolina,  on  t!ie  articles  of 
the  confederation,  was  published  in  1778*  Several 
M 
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other  productions  of  his  pen  appeai-cd.  explaining 
rtic  injured  rights  of  liis  roiintry.  and  oncouraging 
his  fcUow-ritizens  to  vindiciito  th«iii.  He  also 
^M-otc  a  history  of  the  Amoriran  rrvohition, 
bi-ouglit  down  to  the  year  1779.  in  three  large 
Tolnines,  wh'uU  lie  intendetl  to  rorirct  and  juih- 
lish.  I)ut  was  jn-evented  by  his  death. 

He  died  in  Philadelphia,  in  1779,  while  attend- 
ing his  duty  in  congress,  in  tlic  37th  year  of  his 
age, 

FRANKLIN,  Benjamin,  a  philosopher  and 
statesman,  was  a  native  of  Boston,  Massarhusetts, 
and  was  born  on  the  17th  of  January,  1706.  Tlic 
paternal  branch  of  his  ancestors  inhabite<l  the 
county  of  Northampton,  in  England.  They  wert; 
pi'oj)rietoi"s  of  a  small  freehold  estate  near  the  vil- 
lage of  F^aton.  whei*e  the  family  had  been  esta- 
blished, according  to  the  traditions  of  that  place, 
for  more  than  three  centuries.  They  pm*sued  ge- 
Jierally  some  trade,  especially  that  of  blacksmith, 
an<l  wei-e  >ery  honourably  (listiiigiiished  in  their 
neighbourhood,  for  industry,  honesty,  and  me(  ha- 
nical  ingentiity.  His  father,  who  was  jifthe  per- 
suasion of  the  Puritans,  emigrated  in  ir>8C,  to  the 
colony  of  Massac  husetts,  the  common  irfjige  of 
those  of  his  sect,  who  fled  from  the  i>eisecu- 
tions  of  their  native  country  :  but  unaccustoni- 
e<l  to  agriculture  or  (X)mmercc,  tlie  usual  oc- 
cupations of  the  colonists,  and  no  trade,  in  the 
simple  maimer  of  those  days  conferring  dislionour 
on  its  professors,  he  had  i*ecoui*se  for  a  li^e!ilHK)d, 
without  any  previous  apprenticeship,  to  that  of 
chandler  and  soap-boiler,  which,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  he  jjursued  with  little  success, 
and  lived  in  an  innocent  and  unambitious  jioverty. 
His  fatlM'r  was  the  youngest  of  lour  sons,  all  me- 
chanics, except  the  eldest.  Thomjis,  who,  although 
bred  a  smith.  (|ualirie(l  himself  for  the  bar,  and 
•ras  conspicuous  in  his  county  as  ♦  the  chief  m"> '  « 
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af  all  pftblic-spiritcd  enterprises.'  The  character 
of  this  uncle,  as  our  philosopher  pourti'avs  it  in 
the  first  pages  of  his  memoirs,  knd  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  wife,  has  strong  points  of  resemblance 
to  his  own;  we  may,  indeed,  distinguish  certain 
leading  dispositions,  and  properties  of  intellect  by 
•  which  he  was  marked,  more  or  less  vigorous,  in 
all  the  members  of  his  family  of  whom  hciias  gi^en 
any  account.  He  constantly  attended  public  w  or- 
ship,  and  brought  up  his  children  in  the  ways  of 
piety.  His  mother  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and 
was  descended  from  one  of  the  principal  settlers  of 
New  England.  We  shall  here  give  a  sketch  of 
the  memoirs  of  his  life  and  writings,  written  by 
himself.  He  says,  "To  be  acquainted  with  the 
particulars  of  my  parentage  and  life,  will  afford 
some  pleasure.  It  m  ill  be  an  agreeable  employ- 
ment of  a  week's  uninterrupted  leisure,  which  I 
promise  myself  during  my  present  retirement 
in  the  country.  There  are  also  other  motives 
which  induce  me  to  the  undertaking.  From  the 
bosom  of  poverty  and  obscurity,  in  which  I  drew 
my  first  breath,  and  spent  my  earliest  years,  I 
have  raised  myself  to  a  state  of  opulence,  and  to 
some  degree  of  celebrity  in  the  world.  A  con- 
stant good  fortune  has  attended  me  through  every 
period  of  my  life,  to  my  present  advanced  age; 
and  my  descendants  may  be  desirous  of  learning 
what  where  the  means  of  which  I  made  use,  and 
which,  thanks  to  the  assisting  hand  of  Providence, 
have  proved  so  eminently  successful. 

And  here  let  me  with  all  humility  acknowledge, 
that  to  Divine  Providence  I  am  indebted  for  the 
felicity  I  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  It  is  that  power 
alone  which  has  furnished  me  with  the  means  I 
have  employed,  and  that  has  crowned  them  with 
su;  cess.  My  faith  in  this  respect  leads  me  to 
hope,  though  I  cannot  count  upon  it,  that  tlte  di- 
'vine  goodness  ^yil!  still  be  exercised  towards  me, 
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fither  by  prolonging  the  duration  of  my  happincs:^ 
1o  the  rlosc  of  lif«\  or  hy  gi\ing  nie  fortitude 
to  support  any  melaiifholy  iTvcrs<\  whkU  may 
happen  to  me  as  to  so  many  othois.  My  future 
foilune  is  unknown  but  to  Him  in  wiiosi'  hand  is 
our  destiin,  and  wlio  ran  make  oup  very  alliictions 
subservient  to  our  benefit. 

I  was  sent,  at  the  agcof  eiglit  years,  to  a  gram- 
mar school.  My  father  destined  me  for  the  churrli, 
and  already  regarded  me  as  the  chaplain  of  the 
family.  The  prf)mptitudc  with  which,  from  my 
infancy,  1  had  learned  to  read,  for  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  been  ever  without  this  acquire- 
ment, and  Ihe  encouragement  of  his  friends,  who 
assured  him  that  I  should  one  day  certainly  be- 
come a  man  of  letters,  conlirmed  him  in  this  de- 
sign. JSIy  uncle  Benjamin  ai)proved  also  of  the 
scheme,  and  pj-omised  to  give  me  all  his  volumes 
<)\'  sermon-,  wi-itten,  as  I  ha^e  said,  in  the  sliort- 
iiaml  of  his  iii\ention,  if  I  would  take  the  pains  to 
learn  it. 

I  renmined.  however,  scarcely  a  year  at  gram- 
mar school,  although,  in  this  short  interval,  I  had 
I'isen  fmni  the  middle  to  the  head  of  my  class, 
fi-oin  thence  to  the  class  immediately  above,  and 
was  to  pass,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  the  one  next 
in  order.  Hut  m\  father,  burtliened  with  a  nume- 
rous family,  found  that  he  was  irn  apahle.  without 
subjecting  himsrlf  to  dilfK  ulties.  (»l  jjcoviding  for 
tlie  expense  of  a  <<dlegiate  ethication:  and  (unsid- 
ci-iiig.  besides,  as  1  heard  him  say  U)  his  friends, 
that  persons  so  educated  weir  often  poorly  ])rovi- 
deil  for.  In*  iTuounced  his  first  intentions,  took  mo 
from  the  grammar  s(  hool.  ami  sent  me  to  a  school 
for  writing  and  arithmetic,  kept  by  a  Mr.  (ieorgo 
Bi-ownweil,  who  w;is  a  skilful  master,  and  suc- 
ceeded Aery  well  in  his  profession  by  emnloying 
gentle  means  only,  and  such  as  were  calcui:it(Ml  to 
encourage  his  grholarp.    I  nder  him  I  soon  acquir- 
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ed  an  excellent  hand,  but  I  failed  in  arithmetic^ 
and  made  therein  no  great  progress. 

At  ten  years  of  age  I  was  called  home,  to  assist 
my  father  in  his  occupation,  which  was  that  of  a 
soap-boiler  and  tallow  chandler,  a  business  to 
•which  lie  had  served  no  apprenticeship,  hut  which 
lie  embraced  on  his  arrival  in  New  England,  be- 
cause he  found  his  own,  that  of  a  dyer,  in  too  little 
request  to  enable  him  to  maintain  his  family.  I 
was,  accordingly,  employed  in  cutting  the  wicks, 
filling  the  moulds,  taking  care  of  the  shop,  carry- 
ing messages,  &c. 

This  business  displeased  me,  and  I  felt  a  strong 
inclination  for  a  sea  life  ;  but  my  father  set  his 
face  agaiiist  it.  The  vicinity  of  the  water,  howe- 
ver, gave  me  frequent  opportunities  of  venturing 
myself  both  upon  and  within  it,  and  I  soon  acquir- 
ed the  art  of  swimming,  and  of  managing  a  boat. 
When  embarked  with  other  children,  the  helm  was 
commonly  deputed  to  me,  particularly  on  difficult 
occasions  :  and,  in  every  other  project,  I  was  al- 
ways the  leader  of  tlie  troop,  whom  I  sometimes  in- 
volved in  embarrassments.  I  shall  give  an  in- 
stance of  tliis,  which  demonstrates  an  early  dispo- 
sition of  mind  for  public  enterprises,  though  the  one 
in  question  v/as  not  conducted  by  justice. 

The  mill-pond  was  terminated  on  one  side  by  a 
marsh,  upon  the  borders  of  which  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  take  our  stand,  at  high  water,  to  angle 
for  small  fish.  By  dint  of  walking,  we  had  con- 
verted the  place  into  a  perfect  quagmire.  My  pro- 
posal was  to  erect  a  wharf  that  sliould  afford  us  a 
firm  footing,  and  I  pointed  to  my  companions  a 
large  heap  of  stones,  intended  for  building  a  new- 
house  near  the  marsh,  and  which  were  well  adapt- 
ed for  our  purpose.  Accordingly,  when  the  work- 
men retii*ed  in  the  evening,  I  assembled  a  number 
©f  my  play-fellows,  and  by  labouring  diligently, 
like  ants,  sometimes  four  of  us  uniting  our  strengtlt 
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tfl  carry  a  single  stone,  \vc  iTinovcd  theiu  all,  aii4 
!  oristructt'd  our  little  ijiiay.  Tlir  \v(»rkmcii  wcit 
surpriscil  thr  iic\l  ninniing  at  not  tin  ding  their 
stones,  \vhirli  hati  l»riMi  convex  ctl  to  our  whari". 
Enquiries  v.civ  made  irspecting  the  auth«)rs  of  this 
convrvanro:  we  wert*  discovereil.  (oinplaints  were 
'•xliil)it4^(l  against  ns,  nnmv  of  us  underwent  correc- 
ii<Mi  on  the  part  of  our  |»ai'ents.  and  tliough  i  stir- 
nuously  defended  the  utility  of  the  work,  my  father 
at  length  ( oia  inred  me.  that  nothing  which  was 
not  strictly  honest,  could  be  useful. 

I  continued  einphtAed  in  my  lather's  trade  for 
the  space  of  two  years;  that  is  to  say.  till  I  arrived 
at  twehe  M'ars  of  age.  Ahout  this  tinu>  my 
hrothei"  J(din,  who  hail  ser\ed  his  appi-enticcship 
in  London,  having  (piitted  my  fatiier.  and  being 
inarried  and  settled  in  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count, at  Khmh'  Nland.  I  was  destined,  to  all  ap- 
pcnrance,  to  supply  his  place,  and  be  a  candle-ma- 
ker all  my  life:  but  luy  dislike  of  this  occupation 
continuing,  my  father  was  ap|)rehensi\e.  that,  if 
a  more  agreeable  one  were  not  offeivd  me.  I  might 
play  the  truant  and  escape  to  sea:  as.  to  his  great 
mortification,  my  brother  Josias  jiad  (h)ne.  He 
tl'.c  rcfore  took  me  sometimes  to  see  masons,  coop- 
ers, bra/iers,  p)iners  an<l  other  mechanics,  employ- 
ed at  their  vork,  in  order  lo  discover  the  bent  of 
my  inclination,  and  ii\  it.  if  he  could,  u|>on  some 
occupation  that  might  retain  n»e  on  sIiojt.  I  have 
since,  in  consequence  <d' these  visits,  derived  no 
smi'.U  ])leasure.  from  seeing  skilful  workmen  ban- 
file  their  toids:  and  it  has  ])nne»l  of  «  onsitleralile 
benefit,  to  hiive  a(  (piired  tberiby  sut)i(  ient  know- 
ledge to  be  able  to  nuike  little  tbing-^  lor  myself, 
when  I  huM'  had  n«)  niec  banic  at  hand,  am!  to  con- 
st ru<  1  small  machines  for  my  experinnMits.  vNbile 
the  i<l(  a  1  have  (on(«i\ed  luis  been  fix'sh  and 
strongl\  impressed  on  ni\  imaginatitm. 

My  father  at  length  <lecidcjl  that  I  should  be  a 
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autlcr,  and  I  was  placed,  for  some  days,  upon  trial 
with  iny  cousin  Samuel,  son  of  my  uncle  Benja- 
min, who  had  learned  this  trade  in  London,  and 
had  established  himself  <at  Boston.  But  the  pre- 
mium he  required  for  my  apprenticeship  displea- 
sing my  father,  I  was  recalled  home. 

From  my  earliest  years  I  had  been  passionately 
fond  of  reading"  and  laid  out  in  l)ooks  all  tlie 
money  I  could  procure.  I  was  particularly  pleased 
w  ith  accounts  of  voyages.  *  My  first  acquisition 
was  Bunyan's  collection  in  small  separate  volumes. 

These  I  afterwards  sold  in  order  to  buy  an  his- 
torical collection  wliich  consisted  of  ssnall  cheap 
volumes,  amounting  in  all  to  about  forty  or  fifty. 
My  fatlier's  little  library  was  princi])ally  made  up 
of  books  of  practical  and  polemical  tlieology,  I 
read  the  greatest  part  of  them.  I  have  since  often 
regretted,  that  at  tliat  time  wiien  I  had  so  great 
a  thirst  for  knowledge,  more  eligible  books  had  not 
fallen  into  my  hands,  as  it  was  then  a  point  deci- 
ded, that  I  should  not  be  educated  for  the  cliurch. 
There  was  among  my  father's  books  Plutarch's 
Lives,  in  which  I  read  contiuually,  and  I  still  re- 
gard as  advantageously  employed  the  time  I  devo- 
ted to  them.  I  found,  besides,  a  work  of  De  Foe's, 
entitled,  an  Essay  on  Projects,  from  which,  per- 
haps, I  derived  impressions  that  have  since  influ- 
enced some  of  the  principal  events  of  my  life. 

My  inclination  for  books  at  last  determined  my 
father  to  make  me  a  printer,  tljough  he  had  already 
a  son  in  that  profession.  My  brother  had  return- 
ed from  England  in  in 7,  with  a  press  and  tyj)es, 
in  order  to  establish  a  printing-house  at  Boston. 
This  business  pleased  me  much  better  than  that  of 
my  father,  though  I  had  still  a  predeliction  for  the 
sea.  To  prevent  the  effects  whicli  might  result 
from  this  inclination,  my  father  was  impatient  to 
see  me  engaged  w  ith  my  bi'other.  I  held  back  for 
some  time;  at  length,   however,  I  suffered  myself 
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t()  be  persuaded,  and  signed  my  iiideniuivs.  beine; 
tlieii  only  tMehe  ycui*s  of  ai^e.  It  was  ngi*ce<l 
that  1  Nhniild  serve  as  apprentice  to  the  age  oi 
ti\ei»ty-one.  and  shonid  receive  j«uirne>  man's  wa- 
geN  onl\  duiiiis;  tl«c  last  year. 

In  a  \ery  sliort  time  I  made  great  pi*ofi(  ienry  in 
this  business,  ami  liecame  wx'y-  sei*viceal>h'  to  my 
brother.  I  had  now  an  o|»]M»rtunity  ot  ])i-o(  ining 
better  books.  The  a(  ijiiaintance  I  necessarily 
fonned  with  hookselhrs*  a])piTiiti(  es.  enabled  me 
to  borrow  av<diiiije  now  anti  then,  which  I  never 
failed  to  return  p»:n(  tually  and  without  injury. 
How  often  has  it  happened  to  me  to  pass  the  givat- 
er  part  of  the  night  in  rcafilng  by  my  bed-side, 
when  the  b«M)l;  had  been  lent  me  in  the  evening, 
and  was  to  be  ivttjrne<l  the  next  morning:  lest  it 
might  l)e  missed  <»!•  wanted! 

At  length.  Matthew  Adams,  an  ingeni<Mis  trades- 
man, who  !:a(l  a  hajidsome  collection  of  books,  and 
who  frequented  our  ])rinting-liouse,  took  notice  ol 
me.  lie  inrited  me  to  see  his  library,  antl  had  the 
goodness  to  lenjl  me  any  books  I  was  desirous  ol 
reading.  I  then  took  a  strange  fancy  for  poetry, 
ami  com])osed  several  little  pieces.  My  brother, 
thinking  he  might  find  his  acc(5unt  in  it,  encoura- 
ged me.  and  enguged  me  to  write  two  ballads. 
One.  called  the  Lighthouse  'i'ragedy,  containing 
the  shi|)wi'eck  of  captain  Woithilake  and  his  two 
daughters:  the  tither,  was  a  sailor's  song  on  the 
rapture  of  the  not«sl  jiirate  <  alle«l  nia(  k-Hi^anl. 
They  were  wietched  verses  in  jM)int(»f  style,  mere 
blind-man's  ditties.  >Vhen  printe»l.  he  desp;\tch- 
c^l  me  about  the  town  to  si-ll  them.  The  fiiNt  had 
apr"odigious  i-un,  because  the  event  was  recent  and 
had  made  a  great  noise. 

M\  vanity  was  flattered  by  this  success:  buf 
my  father  checked  ni>  exultation,  by  ridiculing  my 
productions,  and  telling  me  that  Nei'sifiers  wcie  al- 
v\*Rys  |wor.    I  thus  es(  aped  the  misfortune  of  being. 
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probably,  a  very  wretched  poet.  But  as  the  facul- 
ty of  writing  prose  has  been  of  great  service  to  me 
in  t!ie  course  of  my  life,  and  principally  contribu- 
ted to  my  advancement,  I  shall  relate  by  what 
means,  situated  as  I  was,  I  acquii-ed  the  small  skill 
I  may  possess  in  that  w  ay. 

There  was  in  the  town  another  young  man,  a 
great  lover  of  books,  of  the  name  of  John  Collins, 
with  whom  I  was  intimately  connected.  We  frc- 
(piently  engaged  in  dispute,  and  were  indeed  so 
fond  of  argumcjitation,  that  nothing  was  so  agree- 
able to  us  as  a  war  of  words.  This  contentious 
temper,  I  would  observe,  by  tlic  bye,  is  in  dangey 
of  becoming  a  very  bad  habit,  and  fi-etpiently  ren- 
ders a  man's  company  insupportable,  as  being  no 
otherwise  capable  of  indulgence  than  by  indiscrimi- 
nate contradiction.  Independently  of  the  acrinio- 
ny  and  discord  it  introduces  into  conversation,  it 
is  often  productive  of  dislike,  and  even  hatred,  be- 
tween persons  to  whom  friendship  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary.  I  acquired  it  by  reading,  while  I 
lived  with  my  father,  in  books  of  religious  contro- 
versy. I  have  since  remarked,  that  men  of  sense 
and  good  education,  seldom  fall  into  this  error. 

Collins  and  I,  one  day,  in  an  argument  relative 
to  the  education  of  women,  namely,  whether  it 
were  proper  to  instruct  them  in  the  sciences,  and 
whether  they  were  competent  to  the  study?  Col- 
lins, supported  tlie  negative,  and  aftirmed  that  the 
task  was  beyond  their  capacity,  I  maintained  the 
opposite  opinion,  a  little  perhaps  for  the  pleasure 
of  disputing.  He  was,  naturally,  more  eloquent 
than  I;  words  flowed  copiously  from  his  lips;  and 
fre(iuently  I  thought  myself  vanquished,  more  by 
his  volubility  than  by  the  force  of  his  arguments. 
We  sepai-ated  without  coming  to  an  agreement  upon 
this  point :  and  as  we  were  not  to  see  each  other 
again  for  some  time,  I  committed  my  thoughts  to 
paper,  m^vde  a  fair  copy,  and  sejit  it  to  him.    He  aa- 
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swcred,  and  I  i*cplicd.  Tliivc  «r  four  Icltci-s  had 
been  written  by  earb.  wben  my  I'atber  rhaiired  to 
Jigbt  upon  njy  {)a|H  rs  and  i-ea*!  tben».  >Vitbout  en- 
tering into  tbe  merits  of  the  raus«\  be  embraced 
tbe  o])|)ort(inity  of  s])eaking  to  me  upon  my  manner 
of  writing,  lie  obser>ed,tIiat  tbougb  1  bad  tbe  ad- 
vantage of  m>  adNersuiy  in  toiivi  t  spcHing  and 
pointing.  \\bi(  b  I  owed  to  my  (Kcupation,  I  was 
givatly  bis  inftrior  in  ibgame  of  ixprission.  in 
arrangement,  ami  pi'r.sjjicnity.  Oftbis  lKron>ineed 
me  b\  scleral  examples.  1  felt  tbe  justice  of  his  re- 
marks, became  more  attrnii\e  to  language,  and  re- 
sol  ve«!  to  make  every  effort  to  impi*o\e  my  style- 
Amidst  tbese  ivsolves  an  o(ul  \ olume  of  tbe  Sp<'{  ta- 
toi-  fell  into  my  bands.  'Ibis  was  a  publication  I 
had  ncAer  seen.  I  bougbt  tbe  volume,  and  irad  it 
again  and  again.  I  w  as  enc  banted  w  itb  it,  thought 
the  st_>  le  excellent,  and  wished  it  wei-c  in  my  power 
(o  imitate  it.  M  itb  this  \iew  1  s:electe«i  some  of 
the  paj)ers,  made  short  summaries  of  the  sense  of 
each  {>eriod,  and  put  them  for  a  few  da>s  aside.  1 
then,  without  looking  at  the  book.  cndea>oured  to 
restoi-e  tbe  essays  to  tlieir  tnie  form,  and  to  ex- 
press each  thought  at  length,  as  it  was  in  tbe  ori- 
ginal, employing  tbe  m(»st  appro]iriate  wtinls  that 
occurre«l  to  my  mind.  I  afterwards  com])aiTd  my 
Spe<  tator  with  the  original;  1  per(ei\ed  some 
faults,  wbidi  1  c«>ri'ected:  but  1  found  that  I  wanted 
a  fund  ofwor<ls.  if  i  \va\  so  expirss  myself,  and 
a  fa(  ilit>  of  rer(dle<ting  and  empbi\ing  them. 
\Nbi(b  I  thought  I  should  by  tliat  time  ba\e  ac(|ui- 
red.  bad  I  <  ontinued  to  make  ver>es.  The  con- 
tinual need  of  words  of  tbe  same  meaning,  but  of 
difleivnt  lengths,  for  the  measui-e.  or  of  diffei-enl 
Hounds  for  tbe  rliMue.  would  ba\e  obliged  me  to 
set  k  for  a  ^al•iety  of  synonjknies.  a»ul  ba\e  ren<'er- 
e«l  nn-  master  of  them,  biom  this  b«  lief,  1  to(»k 
sonM>  of  tbe  tales  of  tbe  S|hm  tator.  and  turned  them 
into  verso:  an*!  after  a  time,  when  I  ba'  sul!i<  i«  ntly 
(orgotteu  them.  1  again  couNcrted  ibein  into  pi*ose. 
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Sometimes,  also,  I  mingled  all  my  summaries 
together,  and  a  few  weeks  after,  endeavoured  to 
arrange  them  in  the  best  order,  before  I  attempted 
to  form  the  periods,  and  complete  the  essays.  This 
I  did  with  a  view  of  acquiring  method  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  my  thoughts.  On  comparing,  after- 
Avards,  my  performance  witli  the  original,  many 
faults  were  apparent,  which  I  correctetl;  but  I  had 
sometimes  the  satisfaction  to  think,  that,  in  cer- 
tain particulars  of  little  importance,  I  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  improve  the  order  of  thought, 
or  the  style;  and  this  encouraged  me  in  hope  that 
I  should  succeed,  in  time,  in  writing  decently  in 
the  Englisli  language,  which  was  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  my  ambition. 

The  time  which  I  devoted  to  these  exercises,  and 
to  reading,  was  the  evening  after  my  day's  labour 
was  finished,  the  morning,  before  it  began,  and 
Sundays,  when  I  could  escape  attending  Divine 
service.  Wiiilc  I  lived  with  my  father,  he  had  in- 
sisted on  my  punctual  attendance  on  public  wor- 
ship, and  I  still  consider  it  as  a  duty. 

When  about  16  years  of  age,  a  work  of  Tryon 
fell  into  my  tiii"ds,  in  which  he  recommends  vege- 
table diet.  I  determined  to  observe  it.  My  broth- 
er, being  a  bachelor,  did  not  keep  house,  but  board- 
ed with  his  apprentices  in  a  neighbouring  family. 
My  refusing  to  eat  animal  food  \\  as  found  incon- 
venient, and  I  was  often  scolded  for  my  singularity. 
I  attended  to  the  mode  in  which  Tryon  prepared 
some  of  his  dishes,  particularly  how  to  boil  pota- 
toes and  rice,  and  make  hasty  puddings.  I  then 
said  to  my  brother,  that  if  he  would  allow-  me  per 
week  half  what  he  paid  for  my  board,  I  would  un- 
dertake to  maintain  myself.  The  offer  was  instant- 
ly embraced,  and  I  soon  found  that  of  what  he  gave 
me.  I  was  able  to  save  half.  This  was  a  new  fund-* 
for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  other  advantages 
insulted  to  me  from  tlic  plan.     Wlicn  my  brother 
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aiul  his  woikincn  loft  the  printing-lumse  lo  go  lo 
(liniicr,  1  iTiniiiiK'd  holiiixl.  ami  jlispattlioti  my  fru- 
gal meal,  wliirli  fiT<|ucijtly  coiisistod  of  a  biscuit 
only,  or  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  bunch  uf  raisins,  or 
a  bun  fi-oni  the  |)astr>  cook's,  with  a  glass  of  water; 
I  had  the  iTst  of  the  time,  till  their  li'turn.  for 
fitiid},  and  my  jn-ogress  theirin  wiis  |)ro}H)i-ti()ned 
to  that  clearness  of  iileas,  ;ind  (juickness  of  concep- 
tion. whi(  h  are  the  fruit  of  temi>cra«ce  in  eating 
and  drinking. 

It  was  about  this  perio<l  that,  having  one  day 
been  put  to  the  blush  for  my  ignorance  in  the  aH  of 
(  alrulation.  \>!kich  I  had  twice  faih  d  to  learn  while 
at  school,  I  took  up  Cocker's  Treatise  of  Arithme- 
tic, and  went  through  it  b>  m> self  with  the  gi-eat- 
fvSt  ease:  1  also  read  a  book  of  na\igation,  by  Sel- 
ler and  Sturmy,  and  made  myself  master  of  tlw 
little  geometry  it  contains:  but  1  ne\er  i)roceede«l 
far  in  this  science.  Nearly  at  the  same  time.  I 
rea«l  Locke  on  the  Human  underslunding.  and  the 
Art  oi'Thinking,  by  Messrs.  thi  l'ort-Ko\al. 

>Vhile  lai>ouring  to  form  and  improve  my  style, 
I  met  with  an  Knglisli  Urammar,  which  I  believe 
m;ls  (ireenwood's,  ha>  ing  at  the  end  of  it  two  little 
essays  on  rlietoric  and  logic.  In  the  latter  I  found 
a  model  of  disputation  after  the  manner  of  Socra- 
tes. Shortly  after  1  jihk  iii-cd  Xenophon's  work, 
entitled,  Mcmoiahle  Things  of  Socrates,  in  which 
air  \arious  examples  of  the  sanie  method,  (harm- 
ed toadtgree  of  enlhusiasnt  with  this  nuide  of  dis- 
]niting.  I  aiWjpted  it,  and  renoun(  ing  blunt  (ontra- 
diction.  an<!  diiect  and  positive  arginnejit,  1  assu- 
me<l  the  ( harat  ter  of  an  lunnble  tpiestioner.  I 
<'t)und  .Socrates's  nn*thod  to  be  botli  the  safest  for 
inys<*lf,  Its  well  as  the  most  embanassing  to  those 
against  whom  I  employ ed  iL  It  soon  afforded  me 
singular  pleasure:  I  incessantly  practiced  it*  ami 
became  very  adi*oit  in  obtaining,  even  fnnu  jm  j  - 
son*  of  superior   tnulei-.standing.    coticessions  of 
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wliich  they  did  not  foresee  tlie  consequences. — 
Thus  I  involved  them  in  difficulties  from  whicli 
they  were  unable  to  extricate  themselves,  and 
sometimes  obtained  victories,  which  neither  my 
cause  nor  my  arguments  merited. 

This  method  I  continued  to  employ  for  some 
years:  but  I  afterwards  abandoned  it  by  degrees, 
retaining  only  the  habit  of  expressing  myself  with 
modest  diffidence,  and  never  making  use,  when  1 
advanced  any  proposition  which  might  be  contro- 
verted, of  the  words  certainly,  undoubtedly,,  or  any 
others  that  might  give  t!)c  appearance  of  being  ob- 
stinately attached  to  my  opinion.  I  rather  said, 
I  imagine,  I  suppose,  or  it  appears  to  me  that  such 
a  thing  is  so  or  so,  for  such  and  such  reasons:  or, 
it  is  so,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  This  habit  has,  I 
think,  been  of  considerable  advantage  to  me,  when 
I  liave  had  occasion  to  impress  my  opinion  on  the 
minds  of  others,  and  persuade  them  to  the  opinion 
of  the  measures  I  have  suggested. 

In  1720,  or  1721,  my  brother  began  to  print  a 
new  public  paper.  It  was  the  second  that  made 
its  appearance  in  America,  and  was  entitled  '  The 
New-England  Courant.'  The  only  one  that  ex- 
isted before  was  the  '  Boston  News-Letter.'  Some 
of  his  friends,  I  remember,  would  have  dissuaded 
him  from  this  undertaking,  as  a  thing  that  was  not 
likely  to  succeed:  a  single  newspaper  being,  in 
their  opinion,  sufficient  for  all  America.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  in  1777,  there  are  no  less  than 
twenty-five.  But  he  carried  liis  project  into  exe- 
cution, and  I  was  employed  in  distributing  the  co- 
pies to  his  customers,  after  having  assisted  in  com- 
posing and  working  them  off. 

Among  his  friends  he  had  a  ninnber  of  literary 
characters,  who,  as  an  amusement,  wrote  short  es- 
says for  the  paper,  which  gave  it  reputation  and 
increased  its  sale.  These  gentlemen  came  frequent- 
ly to  our  house.  I  heard  the  conversation  th&t 
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passed,  and  the  accounts  they  gave  of  the  favoura- 
ble reception  of  their  >vritings  \vith  the  |Miblic.  1 
v as  tempted  to  try  my  hand  amoiip;  theni;  but,  be- 
ing stilJ  a  child  as  it  wei*e,  I  was  feai  I'nl  that  my 
bi*other  might  be  unwilling  to  print  in  his  pai)eV 
any  perfoltinance  of  which  he  should  know  me  to 
be  the  auihW.  1  therefore  contri>ed  to  disguise  my 
hand,  and  having  w  ritten  an  anonymous  j)iece,  I 
^daced  it,  at  night,  under  the  <loor  of  the  printing 
house,  where  it  was  found  the  next  morning.  My 
bi*other  communicated  it  to  his  friends,  wljcn  they 
came  as  usual  to  see  him,  w  ho  read  it^  commented 
upon  it  in  my  hearing,  and  I  ha<l  the  exijuisitc 
pleasuiT  to  find  that  it  met  w  ith  appn>bation.  and, 
that,  in  the  various  con jectures  they  made  inspect- 
ing tlie  author,  no  one  was  mentioned  w ho  did  not 
enjoy  a  high  reputation  in  the  country,  for  talents 
and  genius.  1  now  su])posed  myself  fortunate  in 
my  Judges,  and  began  to  suspect  that  they  were 
not  such  excellent  writers  as  1  had  hitlierto  su[>- 
posed  them.  Be  that  as  it  may.  encouraged  liy 
this  little  adventure.  1  wrote  an«l  sent  to  the  press, 
in  the  same  way,  niany  other  piec  es.  w hich  wei-e 
equally  approved;  keej)ing  the  secret  till  my  slen- 
der stock  of  information  and  know  ledge  for  such 
performances  was  completely  exhausted,  when  I 
made  myself  know  n. 

My  brother,  upon  this  discovery,  began  to  en- 
tertain a  little  more  respect  for  me:  but  lie  still  re- 
garded himself  as  my  master,  and  treated  me  like 
an  appivntice.  He  thought  himsolf  entitled  to  the 
same  services  fi-om  me  as  from  any  other  iiei-son. 
On  the  contrary.  I  C(Hicei\ed  that  in  many  instan- 
ces, he  was  too  rigorous,  and  that,  on  the  part  of  a 
bi*other,  I  had  a  right  to  expect  givater  indulgence. 
Our  disputes  weir  fiv(|uently  brought  befoiv  my 
father,  and  either  niy  In-other  was  generally  in  the 
wrong,  or  I  was  the  lietter  jdeader  of  the  two,  for 
judgment  w  as  commonly  given  in  my  favour,    Un\^ 
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my  brother  was  passionate,  and  often  had  recourse 
to  blows;  a  circumstance  which  I  took  in  very  ill 
part.  This  severe  and  tyrannical  treatment  con- 
tributed, I  believe,  to  imprint  on  my  mind  that 
aversion  to  arbitrary  power,  which  during  my 
whole  life  I  have  ever  preserved.  My  apprentice- 
ship became  insupportable  to  me,  and  I  continually 
sighed  for  an  opportunity  of  shortening  it,  which 
at  length  unexpectedly  offered. 

An  article  inserted  in  our  paper,  upon  some  po- 
litical subject,  wliich  I  have  now  forgotten,  gave 
offence  to  the  assembly.  My  brother  was  taken 
into  custody;  censured,  and  ordered  into  confine- 
ment for  a  month,  because,  as  I  presume,  he  would 
not  discover  the  author.  I  was  also  taken  up,  and 
examined  before  the  council;  but,  though  I  gave 
them  no  satisfaction,  tliey  contented  themselves 
with  reprimanding,  and  then  dismissed  me;  con- 
sidering me,  probably,  as  bonnd,  in  quality  of  ap- 
prentice, to  keep  my  master's  secrets. 

The  imprisonment  of  my  brother  kindled  my  re- 
sentment, notwithstanding  our  private  quarrels. 
During  its  continuance,  the  management  of  the  pa- 
per was  entrusted  to  me,  and  I  was  bold  enough  to 
insert  some  pasquinades  against  the  governors, 
which  highly  pleased  my  brother,  while  others  be- 
gan to  look  upon  me  in  an  unfavourable  point  of 
A  iew,  considering  me  as  a  young  wit,  inclined  to 
satire  and  lampoon. 

My  brother's  enlargement  was  accompanied  with 
an  arbitrary  order  from  the  house  of  assembly, 
"That  James  Franklin  should  no  longer  print  the 
newspaper  entitled,  the  New  England  Courant.'* 
In  this  conjuncture,  we  held  a  consultation  of  our 
friends  at  the  printing-house,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine what  was  proper  to  be  done.  Some  proposed 
to  evade  the  order,  by  changing  the  title  of  the  pa- 
per; but  my  brother  foreseeing  inconveniences  that 
would  result  from  this  step,  thought  it  better  that 
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it  should  in  future  be  printed  in  the  name  of  Bcu 
jannn  Franklin:  and  to  avoid  the  censure  of  thr 
asseinljly,  N\ho  might  charge  liini  witii  still  print- 
ing the  \n\\wr  himself,  under  the  name  of  his  ap- 
piTutice,  it  uas  resolved  that  my  old  indentures, 
should  be  given  up  to  me,  uith  a  full  and  entiir 
discliarge  \Nritten  on  the  back,  in  order  to  be  pro- 
duced uj)on  an  emergency:  but  that,  to  sectire  to 
my  brother  the  benefit  of  my  service,  1  should 
sign  a  new  contiact,  \\hich  should  be  kept  secret 
during  tiie  remainder  of  the  term.  This  was  a 
very  shallow  arrangement.  It  was,  however,  car- 
ried into  immediate  execution,  and  the  paper  con- 
tiinied,  inconsequence,  to  make  its  a])pearance  for 
siunc  months  in  my  name.  At  length  a  new  dif- 
lirence  arising  between  my  bi*otber  and  me,  1  ven- 
iiired  to  take  advantage  of  my  liberty,  presuming 
.  hat  he  \\ ould  not  <lare  to  jiroduce  the  new  c<»ntract. 
Jt  was  undoubtedly  dishonourable  to  avail  myself 
uf  this  circumstance,  and  1  reckon  this  action  as 
)ne  of  the  first  errors  of  my  life:  but  I  >vas  little 
(  apable  of  estimating  it  at  its  true  >  alue,  embitter- 
ed as  my  mind  had  been,  by  the  recollection  of  the 
i)Iows  I  had  received.  Exclusively  of  his  passion- 
ate treatment  of  me,  my  brother  uas  by  no  means 
a  man  of  an  ill  temper,  and  perhaps  my  manners 
had  t'if>  much  of  imijci-tinencc  not  to  afford  it  a  very 
natural  jjretext. 

AVhen  he  knewtlr.it  it  was  my  determination  to 
quit  him,  he  wi'.hed  to  prevent  my  finding  (uiploy- 
ment  elsewhere.  He  went  to  all  the  piinting- 
houses  in  the  town,  and  pirjudiced  the  masters 
against  me,  who  accor<lingly  refused  to  employ 
me.  The  idea  then  suggested  itself  to  me  of  going 
to  New  York,  the  nearest  town  in  which  there  was 
a  printing  oUice.  Farther  ivttei  tioiis  confirmed 
nn'  in  the  design  of  leaving  Boston,  where  1  had 
alreatly  rendered  m^^tl^an  oiije*  t  of  suspicion  to 
tJic  governing  paity.     It  was  probable.  fr«>ni  thu 
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arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  assembly  in  the  affair 
of  my  brother,  that,  by  remaining,  I  should  soon 
have  been  exposed  to  difficulties,  which  I  had  the 
greater  reason  to  apprehend,  as,  from  my  indiscreet 
disputes  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  I  begun  to  be 
regarded  by  pious  souls  with  horror,  either  as  an 
apostate  or  an  atheist.  I  came,  therefore,  to  a  re- 
solution; but  my  father,  in  this  instance,  siding 
with  my  brother,  I  presumed  tliat  if  I  attempted  to 
depart  openly,  measures  would  be  taken  to  prevent 
me.  My  friend  Collins  undertook  to  favour  my 
flight.  He  agreed  for  my  passage  Avith  the  captaii^. 
of  a  New  York  sloop,  to  whom  he  represented  me 
as  a  young  man  of  his  acquaintance,  who  had  an 
affair  with  a  girl  of  bad  character,  whose  parents 
wished  to  compel  me  to  marry  her,  and  that,  of 
consequence,  I  could  neither  make  my  appearance 
nor  go  off  pulilicly.  I  sold  part  of  my  books  to 
procure  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  went  privately 
en  board  the  sloop.  By  favour  of  a  good  wind,  J 
found  myself,  in  three  days,  at  New- York,  nearly 
300  miles  from  my  home,  at  the  age  only  of  seven- 
teen years,  without  kno^ving  an  individual  in  the 
place,  and  with  very  little  money  in  my  pocket. 

The  inclination  I  had  felt  for  a  seafaring  life 
was  entirely  subsided,  or  I  should  imw  have  been 
able  to  gratify  it;  but  having  another  trade,  and 
believing  myself  to  be  a  tolerable  workman,  I  hes- 
itated not  to  offer  my  services  to  the  old  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  who  had  been  the  first  printer  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  had  quitted  that  province  on  ac- 
count of  a  quarrel  with  George  Keith,  the  Govern- 
or. He  could  not  give  me  employment  himself, 
having  little  to  do,  and  already  as  many  hands  as 
he  wanted  ;  but  lie  told  me,  that  his  son,  a  printer 
at  Philadelphia,  had  lately  lost  his  principal  work- 
man, Aquila  Rose,  who  was  dead,  and  tliat,  if  I 
would  go  thither,  he  believed  that  he  would  engage 
me.  Philadelphia  was  100  miles  farther.  I  he,«i- 
N2 
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(ated  not  to  embark  in  a  boat  in  order  to  repair,  by 
till'  shortest  cut  of  the  sea,  to  Aniboy,  leaving  my 
trunk  and  effects  to  come  after  me  by  the  usual  and 
more  tedious  conveyance.  In  crossing  the  bay  we 
met  with  a  squall,  which  shattered  to  pieces  our 
'ottcii  sails,  prevented  us  from  entering  the  Kill, 
.«!  threw  us  upon  Long-Island. 
Diiring  the  squall  a  drunken  Dutchman,  who 
like  myself  was  a  passenger  in  the  boat,  fell  into 
the  sea.  At  the  moment  that  he  was  sinking  I 
seized  him  by  the  fore-top.  saved  him,  and  drew 
liim  on  board.  This  immei*sion  sobered  him  a 
little,  so  that  he  fell  asleep,  after  having  taken 
from  his  pocket  a  volume,  which  he  requested  me 
10  dry.  This  volume  I  found  to  be  my  old  favour- 
ite work,  Bunyan's  Voyages,  in  Dutch,  a  beauti- 
ful im])ression  on  fine  paper,  with  co])per-i)late  en- 
ii;ravings:  a  dirss  in  which  I  had  never  si^en  it  in 
its  original  language.  I  have  since  learned  thai 
it  had  been  translated  into  almost  all  the  langua- 
ges of  Europe,  and.  next  to  the  bible,  I  am  persua- 
ded it  is  one  of  the  books  wiiich  has  had  the  great- 
est sj)i"ead.  Honest  John  is  the  fii*st  that  I  know 
of,  v\ho  has  mixed  narrative  and  dialogue  tf>geth- 
rr:  a  njode  of  writing  very  engaging  to  the  reader, 
who,  in  the  most  intei*esting  ])assages,  finds  him- 
self admitted  us  it  were  into  the  company,  and  pre- 
sent at  the  convei-sation.  Do  Foe  lias  imitated  it 
with  success  in  his  Robinson  Crusoe,  his  Moll 
Flandei-s.  and  other  v\orks;  as  also  ha^-  Ri( hard- 
on  in  his  Pamela.  Kc. 

In  approaching  the  island,  we  found  that  we  had 
iiade  a  pai-t  of  the  coast  \\here  it  was  not  possible 
)  land,  on  account  of  the  strong  bivaivcivs  ])rodu- 
»(l  by  tlie  rocky  shoi*'.  We  cast  anchor  and 
,  ceivd  the  cable  toward  the  shore.  Some  men. 
who  stood  upon  the  brink,  hallooed  to  us,  while 
we  did  the  same  on  our  part:  but  the  wind  was  so 
'ligh.  and  the  wavrs  so  noisy,  that  we  could  ncith'.'r 
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of  us  hear  each  other.  There  were  some  canoes 
upon  the  bank,  and  we  called  out  to  them,  and 
made  signs  to  prevail  on  them  to  come  and  take 
us  up:  but  either  they  did  not  understand  us,  or 
they  deemed  our  request  impracticable,  and  with- 
drew. Night  came  on,  and  nothing  remained  for 
us  but  to  wait  the  subsiding  of  the  wind;  till  when 
we  determined,  that  is,  the  pilot  and  I,  to  sleep  if 
possible.  For  that  purpose  we  went  below  the 
hatches  along  with  the  Dutchman,  who  was 
drenched  with  water.  The  sea  broke  over  the 
boat,  and  reached  us  in  our  retreat,  so  that  we 
were  presently  as  completely  drenched  as  he. 

\Ye  had  very  little  repose  during  the  whole 
night;  but  the  wind  abating  the  next  day,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Amboy  before  it  was  dark,  af- 
ter having  passed  thirty  hours  without  provisions, 
and  with  no  other  drink  than  a  bottle  of  bad  rum, 
the  water  upon  which  we  rowed  being  salt.  In  the  - 
evening  I  went  to  bed  with  a  violent  fever.  I  liad 
somewhere  read  that  cold  w  ater,  drank  plentifully, 
was  a  remedy  in  such  cases.  I  followed  the  pre- 
scription, was  in  a  profuse  sweat  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  night,  and  the  fever  left  me.  The  next 
day  I  crossed  the  river  in  a  ferry-boat,  and  contin- 
ued my  journey  on  foot.  I  had  fifty  miles  to  walk, 
in  order  to  reach  Burlington,  where  I  was  tohl  I 
should  find  passage-boats  that  would  convey  me  to 
Philadelphia.  It  rained  hard  the  Avhole  day.  so 
that  I  was  wet  to  the  skin.  Finding  myself  fa- 
tigued about  noon.  I  stopped  at  a  paltry  in»i,  where 
I  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  whole  night, 
beginning  to  regret  that  I  quitted  my  home.  I 
made  besides  so  wretched  a  figure,  that  I  was  sus- 
pected to  be  some  runaway  servant.  This  I  dis- 
covered by  the  questions  that  were  asked  me:  and 
I  felt  that  I  was  every  moment  in  danger  of  being 
taken  up  as  such.  The  next  day.  hov\  ever,  I  con- 
tinued my  journey,    and  arri\cd  in  the  evening 
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ut  an  inn,  right  or  ton  milosfi-om  Builington,  tl»a« 
was  kept  by  one  Dr.  Broun. 

This  man  entered  into  conversation  with  mc 
wliili'  I  took  some  refieshnient,  and,  percoixinj; 
that  I  had  read  a  little,  he  expressed  towards  me 
considerahh'  interest  and  friendship.  Onr  ac  qaint- 
tince  continued  durins;  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
I  believe  him  to  \k\\c  been  what  is  called  an  itine- 
rant doctor:  for  thei-c  was  no  town  in  England,  or 
indeed  in  Kiirope.  of  which  he  could  not  give  a  par- 
ticular account. 

I  sj)e>it  the  night  at  his  house,  and  i-eaclied  Bur- 
fington  the  next  morning.  On  my  arrival,  I  had 
'lie  nioi'tification  to  learn  that  the  ordinai-y  pas- 
sage-boats had  sailed  a  little  before.  This  w  as  on 
a  Satui'day,  and  there  >\ould  be  no  other  boat  till 
the  Tuesday  ftdlowing.  I  returned  to  the  house  of 
:in  old  woman  in  the  town,  who  had  sold  me  some 
i;ingerbivad  to  eat  on  my  passage,  and  I  asked  her 
.tihi(e.  She  invited  me  to  take  up  my  abode  witJj 
•«  r  till  an  opportunity  offered  for  me  to  embark. 
!  aligned  with  having  tra^elled  s(»  far  on  foot.  1 
a  (  eptetl  her  invitation.  >Vhen  slie  understood  that 
1  was  a  ])rinter,  she  wouhl  ha\e  ptisuaded  me  to 
stay  at  Burlington,  and  set  up  my  trade:  but  she 
^%as  little  aware  of  the  capital  that  would  be  neces- 
sajy  for  such  a  j)ur<hasel  1  was  ti-eated  while  at 
her  house  with  true  hospitality.  She  gave  me, 
with  the  utmost  good  will,  a  dinner  of  beef-steaks 
and  would  accept  of  nothing  in  return  but  a  pint 
»»r  ale. 

Hei-e  I  imagined  myself  to  be  fixed  till  the  Tues- 
day in  the  ensuing  week;  but  walking  out  in  the 
e\ening  by  the  ri\er  side,  1  saw  a  boat  with  a  num- 
ber of  persons  in  it  approach.  It  was  going  to 
IMiiladelpbia,  and  the  conjpany  took  me  in.  As 
their  was  no  wind,  we  (oiild  only  make  way  with 
our  oars.  About  midnight,  not  perceiving  the 
town,  soiuu  of  the  com])any  were  ol'  opinion  thai 
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AC  must  have  passed  it,  and  were  unwilling  to  row 
an}  farther;  the  rest  not  knowing  where  we  were, 
it  was  resolved  that  we  should  stop.  We  drew  to- 
wards the  shore,  entered  a  creek,  and  landed  near 
some  old  palisades,  w  hich  served  us  for  fire- wood, 
it  being  a  cold  night  in  Octol)er.  Here  we  staid 
till  day,  when  one  of  the  company  found  the  place, 
in  which  we  were,  to  be  Cooper's  Creek,  a  little 
above  Philadelphia;  which  in  reality  we  perceived 
the  moment  we  were  out  of  the  creek.  We  arrived 
on  Sunday,  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  landed  on  Market-street  wiiarf. 

I  have  enteied  into  the  particulars  of  my  voy- 
age, and  shall  in  like  manner  describe  my  first  en- 
trance into  this  city,  tliat  you  may  be  able  to  com- 
pare beginnings  so  little  auspicious,  with  the  figure 
I  haA  e  since  made. 

On  my  arrival  at  Philadelphia  I  was  in  my 
working  dress,  my  best  clothes  being  to  come  by 
sea.  I  Avas  covered  with  dirt;  my  pockets  were 
filled  with  shirts  and  stockings:  I  was  unacquaint- 
ed with  a  single  soul  in  the  place,  and  knew  not 
where  to  seek  for  a  lodging.  Fatigued  with  walk- 
ing, rowing,  and  having  passed  the  night  without 
sleep,  I  was  extremely  hungry,  and  all  my  money 
consisted  of  a  Dutch  dollar,  and  about  a  shilling's 
worth  of  coppers,  w  hich  I  gaA  e  to  the  boatmen  for 
m\  passage.  As  I  had  assisted  them  in  rowing, 
they  refused  it  at  first;  but  I  insisted  on  tlieir  ta- 
king it.  A  man  is  sometimes  more  genei'ous  when 
he  has  little,  tlian  when  he  has  much  money:  pro- 
bably because,  in  the  first  case,  he  is  desirous  of 
coijcealing  his  poverty. 

I  walked  towards  the  top  of  the  street,  looking 
eagerly  on  both  sides,  till  I  came  to  Market-street, 
Mhere  I  met  a  duld  with  a  loaf  of  bread.  Often 
liad  I  made  my  dinner  on  dry  bread.  I  enquired 
where  he  had  bought  it,  and  went  straight  to  the 
baker's  shop  which  he  Uad  pointed  out  to  me.    I 
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asked  for  some  bisniit.s.  expecting  to  find  surh  as 
wc  had  at  Boston  :  hut  tliev  made,  it  seems,  none 
ol' that  sort  in  I'hilatUlpliia.  1  then  asked  for  a 
three-penny  loaf.  'Jhey  made  no  h)aves  of  that 
price.  Finding  myseJf  ignorant  of  the  prices  as 
Avell  as  of  the  different  kinds  of  bread,  I  desired 
him  to  h*t  me  have  three  jienny  worth  of  bread  of 
scmie  kind  or  other.  lie  gave  me  three  large  rolls. 
1  was  surprised  at  receiN  ing  so  murh:  1  took  tiieni, 
however,  and  having  no  room  in  my  pockets,  1 
walked  on  >\ith  a  roll  under  each  arm,  eating  the 
third.  In  this  manner  I  went  thi-ough  Market 
street  to  fourth  street,  and  ])assed  tlie  house  of  Mr. 
Head,  the  father  of  my  future  n\  ife.  She  was  stand- 
ing at  the  door,  observed  me,  and  thought  \\illi 
reason,  that  I  made  a  very  singular  and  grotesque 
apjjearance. 

I  then  turned  the  corner,  and  went  through  Chcs- 
iiut  street,  eating  my  roll  all  the  way  ;  and  having 
made  this  round.  I  found  myself  again  on  Market 
street  NNJiarf,  ne;u- the  boat  in  which  I  had  arrived. 
I  steppecl  into  it  to  take  a  ilraught  of  ri\  er  watei-. 
and  finding  myself  satisfied  with  my  first  roll,  I 
ga\e  the  other  two  to  a  woman  and  her  child,  who 
iiad  come  down  the  river  \\itli  us  in  the  boat,  and 
was  w  aiting  to  continue  her  journey.  Thus  refresh- 
ed, 1  regained  the  street,  A\hicli  was  now  full  of  well 
dressed  people,  all  going  the  same  way.  I  joined 
them,  and  was  thus  led  to  a  large  Quaker's  meet- 
ing house,  near  the  market  place.  1  sat  down 
uith  the  rest,  ami  after  looking  round  me  for  some 
time,  hearing  nothing  said,  and  being  drowsy  fi*om 
my  last  night's  labour  and  want  of  rest.  1  fell  into 
a  sound  sleep.  In  this  state  1  continued  till  the  as- 
sembly dispersed,  when  one  of  the  congregation 
had  the  goodness  to  wake  me.  This  was,  conse- 
i|ueiill_\.  the  first  house  I  entei-cd,  or  in  which  1 
blept  at  riiiladelphia. 

1  began  again  to  walk  along  the  sti-ccta  by  the 
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vi\  er  side,  and  looking  attentively  in  the  face  of 
every  one  I  met,  I  at  length  perceived  a  young 
Quaker,  whose  countenance  pleased  me.  I  accost- 
ed him,  and  hegged  him  to  inform  me  where  a 
stranger  might  find  a  lodging.  We  were  then  near 
the  sign  of  the  *  Three  Mariners'.  They  receive 
travellers  here,  said  he,  hut  it  is  not  a  house  that 
bears  a  good  character  ;  if  you  will  go  with  me  I 
will  shew  you  a  better  one.  He  conducted  me  to 
the  Crooked  Billet,  in  Water  street.  There  I  or- 
dered something  for  dinner,  and  during  my  meal, 
a  number  of  curious  questions  were  put  to  me;  my 
youth  and  appearance  exciting  the  suspicion  of  my 
being  a  runaway.  After  dinner  my  drowsiness  re- 
turned, and  I  threw  myself  upon  a  bed  without  tak- 
ing off  my  clothes,  and  I  slept  till  six  in  the  even- 
ing, when  I  was  called  to  supper.  I  afterwards 
went  to  bed  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  did  not  wake 
till  the  next  morning. 

As  soon  as  I  got  up,  I  put  myself  in  as  decent  a 
a  trim  as  I  could,  and  went  to  the  house  of  Andrew 
Bradford,  the  printer.  I  found  his  father  in  the 
shop,  whom  I  had  seen  at  New  York.  Having 
travelled  on  horseback,  he  had  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia before  me.  He  introduced  me  to  his  son, 
who  received  me  with  civility,  and  gave  me  some 
breakfast ;  but  he  told  me  he  had  no  occasion  for  a 
journeyman,  having  lately  procured  one.  He  ad- 
ded, that  there  was  another  printer  newly  settled 
in  the  town,  of  the  name  of  Keimer,  who  might 
perhaps  employ  me;  and  in  case  of  a  refusal,  I 
should  be  welcome  to  lodge  at  his  house,  and  lie 
would  give  me  a  little  work  now  and  tlien,  till 
something  better  should  offer. 

The  old  man  offered  to  introduce  me  to  the  new 
printer.  When  we  were  at  his  house,  '•  neighbour, 
said  he,  I  bring  you  a  young  man  in  the  printing 
business,  perhaps  you  may  have  need  of  his  scrvi- 
cds.."     Keimer  asked  me  some  questions,   put  a 
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composing  stick  in  my  hand  to  sec  how  I  couiii 
work,  and  then  said,  that  at  present  he  had  noth 
ing  for  me  to  do,  hut  that  he  shouhl  soon  he  ahle  to 
employ  mc.  At  the  same  time  taking  ohl  Brad- 
ford for  aninhahitant  of  the  town  well  disposed  to- 
wards him,  he  communicated  his  project  to  him, 
and  the  prospect  he  had  of  success.^  Bradford  was 
cai-eful  no't  to  discover  that  lie  was  the  father  of 
the  other  printer  :  and  from  what  Keimer  had  said, 
that  he  hoped  shortly  to  he  in  possession  of  the 
greater  jiart  of  the  business  of  the  town,  led  him  by 
artful  questions,  and  by  starting  some  difficulties, 
to  disclose  all  his  a  iews,  what  his  hopes  were  found- 
ed upon,  and  how  he  intended  to  proceed.  I  was 
present  and  heard  it  all.  I  instantly  saw  that  one 
of  the  two  was  a  cunning  old  fox,  and  tiie  other  a 
perfert  novice.  Bradford  left  me  with  Keimer,  \\ho 
Avas  strangely  surprised  when  I  informed  him  who 
the  old  man  was. 

I  found  Keimer's  printing  materials  to  consist  of 
an  old  damaged  press,  and  a  small  font  of  worn- 
out  English  letters,  with  which  he  was  himself  at 
work  n])on  an  elegy  on  Aquila  Rose,  whom  1  have 
mentioned  above,  an  ingenious  young  man,  and  of 
an  excellent  character,  highly  esteemed  in  the  town, 
secretary  to  the  asseml)iy,  and  a  very  tolei-able 
poet.  Keimer  also  made  >erses,  l»ut  they  wei-e  in- 
different ones.  He  could  not  be  said  to  write  in 
vei-se,  for  his  method  was,  to  take  and  set  the  liin 
as  they  flowed  from  his  muse  ;  and,  as  he  woikrd 
without  ropy,  had  but  one  set  of  htter  cases,  and 
the  elegy  would  pi*ohably  ocrupy  all  his  i\\w,  it 
was  impossibh'  for  any  one  to  assist  him.  I  en- 
deavoured to  put  liis  pri'ss  in  order,  which  he  had 
not  yet  used,  and  of  which  inileed  he  untlerst<iod 
nothilig;  and  having  |)romised  to  come  and  work 
off  his  elegy  as  soon  as  it  should  he  ready,  I  n  - 
turned  to  the  house  of  Bradfoi'd,  who  gaAe  u:. 
some  triHc  to  do  for  tlic  pi-r^cut  f..r  \Jii'li  I  li.rl 
my  board  and  lodging. 
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In  a  few  days  Keinier  sent  for  me  to  print  off 
liis  elegy.  He  had  now  procured  another  set  of 
letter-cases,  and  had  a  pamphlet  tore-print,  upon 
which  he  set  me  to  work. 

The  two  Philadelphia  printers  appeared  desti- 
tute of  every  qualification  necessary  in  their  pro- 
fession. Bradford  liad  not  been  brought  up  to  it, 
and  was  ^cry  illiterate.  Kcinier,  tliough  he  un- 
derstood a  little  of  the  business,  was  merely  a  com- 
positor, and  wholly  incapable  of  working  a  press. 
He  had  read  one  of  the  French  prophets,  and  knew 
how  to  imitate  tlieir  supernatural  agitations.  At 
the  time  of  our  first  acquaintance  he  professed  no 
particular  religion,  but  a  little  of  all  upon  occa- 
sion. He  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  a 
great  knave  at  lieart,  as  I  had  afterwards  an  op- 
portunity of  experiencing. 

Keimcr  could  not  endure  that,  working  with  him, 
I  should  lodge  at  Bradford's.  He  had  indeed  a 
house,  but  it  was  unfurnished,  so  that  he  could  not 
take  me  in.  He  procured  me  a  lodging  at  Mr. 
Read's,  his  landlord,  whom  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. My  trunk  and  effects  being  now  arrived, 
I  thought  of  making,  in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Read,  a 
more  respectable  appearance  than  when  chance  ex- 
hibited me  to  her  view,  eating  my  roll,  and  v,  an- 
dering  in  the  streets. 

From  this  period  I  began  to  contract  acquaint- 
ance with  such  young  people  of  the  town  as  were 
fond  of  reading',  and  spent  my  evenings  with  them 
agreeably,  while  at  the  same  time,  I  gained  money 
by  my  industry  ;  nnd,  thanks  to  my  frugality, 
lived  contented.  I  thus  forgot  Boston  as  much  as 
;j)ossiblc,  and  wislied  every  one  to  be  ignorant  of 
(he  place  of  my  residence,  except  my  friend  Col- 
lins, to  whom  I  wrote,  and  v^ho  kept  my  secret. 

As  the  limits  of  our  work  will  not  permit  us  lo 
give  an  elaborate  sketcli  of  any  one  individual,  we 
are   compelled   to    stop  the   inteicsting   memoir" 
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Avrittcii  by  Dr.  Franklin  liiinsolf,  and  centiuuehib 
biography  in  a  nioi*e  condensed  form. 

He  ro-appeared  in  liis  native  town,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  sc\en  months,  with  asti'ong  I'ecommenda- 
iion  from  sir  William  Keitli  to  his  father;  was  af- 
fectionately welcomed:  and,  though  he  failed  in  his 
main  object,  secured  the"  consent  of  his  parents  to 
his  i-eturn  to  Philadelplua.  At  New  York,  on  his 
A>  ay  hack,  he  had  an  adventure  w  hicli  bespeaks,  as 
does  the  conduct  of  Sir  'NVilliam  Keith,  the  simpli- 
city of  the  times;  and  the  great  sujK'riority  of 
Franklin,  at  so  early  an  age,  to  his  lowly  condi- 
tion. The  governor  of  New  York,  a  man  of  let- 
ter, hearing  fi*om  the  captain  of  the  packet  in 
which  he  sailed,  that  one  of  the  jiassengers  had  a 
immber  of  volumes  on  board,  sent  for  our  job- 
workman,  the  passenger  in  question,  showed  him 
his  library,  and  conversed  coui-teously  and  large- 
ly with  him  about  books  and  authors. 

He  enlisted  himself  anew  at  Philadelphia,  with 
liis  first  master,  formed  acquaintance  with  a  imm- 
ber of  young  men  of  a  speculative  and  literarv 
turn,  bestowed  his  leisure  houi*s  upon  metaphysics 
and  i)oetry,  and  kept  his  reasoning  faculties  in 
( onstant  and  invigorating  exercise.  His  patron, 
•^ir  \>'illiain  Keith,  drew  him  by  fine  pnmiises  into 
I  scheme  of  going  to  England,  in  order  to  purchase 
;i  set  of  tyj)es;  w  itli  which  he  was  to  be  establislied 
in  business  at  home.  He  credulously  embarked, 
and  discovered,  on  his  airival  in  London,  that  he 
had  been  miserably  duped,  and  must  depend  upon 
his  own  unaided  exertions  to  find  a  subsistence  in 
that  vast  capital.  It  is  to  be  noted,  in  pi-oof  ofthe 
;roodness  of  his  heart,  that  he  bears  testimony,  in 
his  memoirs,  to  the  valuable  qualities  and  public 
services  of  the  man  who  practised  U{><)n  him  this 
despicable  and  cruel  inijwsition. 

He  was  areompanird  to  England  by  one  of  his 
^Tterarv  associates.  Ralph,  who,  being  destitute  (* 
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uTviiey,  preyed  upon  his  meagre  purse,  and  increas- 
ed the  diificulties  of  his  position.  He  found  means, 
however,  to  fix  himself  in  a  considerable  printing- 
office,  and  became  a  model  of  industry  and  tempe- 
rance, and  an  example  well  worthy  of  heing  follow- 
ed by  young  men.  He  went  to  board  with  an  old 
Catholic  lady,  at  one  shilling  and  six  pence  per 
week,  and  remained  with  her  until  his  departure 
from  England.  He  procured  hooks  for  his  lucu- 
brations, at  a  small  subscription,  from  a  private 
collection  of  great  extent,  but  was  led  astray  by 
the  sceptical  writers  that  fell  into  his  liands,  and 
even  wrote  and  printed  himself  a  small  treatise  of 
infidel  metaphysics.  It  drew  upon  him  the  notice 
of  a  deistical  author,  who  introduced  him  to  Man- 
deville,  and  some  other  spirits  of  the  same  order. 
His  strong  natural  sense  soon  extricated  him,  how- 
ever, from  the  illusions  of  the  moment;  and  he  has, 
by  the  reprobation  of  them  to  which  he  so  often  and 
earnestly  returns  in  his  memoirs,  made  ample 
amends.  The  other  acts  of  his  youth  wliicli  he  re- 
cords as  transgressions,  are  greatly  extenuated  by 
concomitant  circumstances:  they  are  so  confessed 
as  convey  a  most  salutary  moral:  and  it  is  evident- 
ly with  this  viev/,  as  well  as  in  obedience  to  histo- 
rical truth,  that  they  are  acknowledged. 

It  was  in  his  twenty-first  year,  after  a  residence 
of  eighteen  months  in  London,  that  he  set  sail  from 
Gravesend  for  Philadelphia,  under  the  auspices  of 
a  friendly  merchant  who  had  engaged  him,  as  clerL 
for  a  dry-goods  shop,  and  given  him  the  magnifi- 
cent expectation  of  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
supercargo  to  the  West-Indies.  This  plan  had 
well  nigh  been  superceded  by  one  which  took,  im- 
mediately before  his  departure,  a  stronger  hold  of 
his  fancy;  to  wit,  the  opening  of  a  school  for  swim- 
ming, an  art  in  which  he  was  remarkably  expert. 
During  the  voyage  homewards,  he  kept  a  journal, 
which  shows  that  his  style  was  already  in  a  great 
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degree  formed,  and  in  which  arc  to  be  discerned  ti.t* 
inteUectual  habits  that  gave  so  much  eclat  and  use^ 
fulness  to  iiisniaturei"  vears.  On  this  voyage,  too, 
he  iTsolvcd  to  l\irm  some  ph\n  for  his  future  conduct, 
by  which  he  might  pi-omote  his  fortune,  and  pro- 
cure resj)ect  and  reputation  in  society.  This  plan 
is  pirfaced  by  the  following  reflections:  "Those 
who  write  of  the  art  of  Poetry,  teach  us,  that  if  we 
would  write  what  would  be  worth  the  i-eading,  wc 
ought  always,  be  fore  we  begin,  to  form  a  i-egular 
design  of  our  piece;  otherwise  we  shall  be  in  dan- 
ger of  incongruity.  I  am  apt  to  think  it  is  the 
same  as  to  life.  I  have  never  fixed  a  regular  de- 
sign in  life;  by  which  means  it  has  been  a  confused 
variety  of  (lifreirnt  scenes.  I  am  now  entering 
up<»n  a  new  one:  let  me,  therefoiv,  make  some  re- 
solutions, and  form  some  scheme  of  action,  that 
henceforth,  1  may  live  in  all  respects  like  a  ration- 
al creature." 

To  these  r(-marks  he  annexed  n  series  of  rules 
and  moral  principles,  w  hich,  at  the  same  time,  they 
show  his  noble  ardour  for  >irtue,  may  atford  those 
animated  with  t!ic  same  spirit,  no  unprofitable  ex- 
ami)le.     They  ai"C  as  follow  : 

•'I  resolve  to  be  extremely  frugal  for  sometime, 
until  1  pay  what  1  owe. 

•'To  s|)eak  tlie  truth  in  every  instaiKc;  to  give 
iu»body  exj)e(  lations  that  are  not  likely  to  be  an- 
swered, but  aim  at  sincerity  in  e\ery  woi-d  and 
art  ion:  tbe  most  amiable  excellence  in  a  rational 
being. 

"To  apply  myself  industriously  to  whatever  bu- 
siness I  take  in  hand,  and  n(»t(li\ertmy  mind  from 
in>  l)usiness  l»y  an\  foolish  pn)iect  of  glowing  sud- 
denly ri(  h;  for  industry  and  patience  aix*  the  sur- 
est means  of  plenty. 

"I  lesohe  to  sjxak  ill  of  no  man  whatever,  not 
even  in  inatter  of  truth:  but  rather  l>y  some  means 
excuse  the  faults  1  hear  charged  upon  others,  and 
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upon  pro])er  occasions  speak  all  the  good  I  know 
of  every  body,"  &c. 

To  these  resolutions,  although  they  were  formed 
ill  the  ardour  of  a  youthful  imagination,  he  adher- 
ed, witli  a  scrupulous  fidelity:  and  the  foundation, 
we  must  admit,  was  not  unworthy  of  the  superstruc- 
ture he  afterwards  reared  ujion  it. 

He  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  the  11th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  embarked  upon  his  new  adopted  profes- 
sion. But  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  just  as  he 
began  to  make  some  figure  in  the  mystery  of  a  ha- 
berdasher, his  employer  died,  and  he  had  to  return 
to  his  proper  trade.  An  offer  of  large  wages  in- 
duced him  to  undertake  the  management  of  the 
printing-office  of  his  quondam  master,  to  whom  he 
rendered,  by  his  skill  and  industry,  the  most  im- 
portant service.  They  quarrelled  ere  long,  and 
Franklin  left  him  to  form  a  similar  establishment 
in  connexion  with  a  fellow  journeyman,  whose  fa- 
ther, a  man  of  some  wealth,  was  to  supply  the 
stock.  New  types  were  purchased  for  the  firm  in 
London,  and  business  followed  apace.  Our  phil- 
osopher liad  recommended  himself,  by  the  perfect 
regularity  of  his  deportment,  and  the  intelligence 
of  his  conversation,  to  the  favour  of  a  number  of 
leading  persons,  and  had  founded  a  club  or  deba- 
ting society,  composed  of  young  men  of  some  con- 
sideration, all  of  whom  took  a  lively  interest  in 
his  advancement.  Tliis  club,  the  Junto,  which 
discussed  formally  and  laboriously,  points  of  mor- 
als, politics,  and  natural  philosophy,  administer- 
ed in  an  important  degree  to  the  improvement  of 
his  understanding,  as  well  as  of  his  fortunes. 

The  countenance  of  his  friends,  and  still  more 
his  indefatigable  assiduity  in  liis  office,  contribu- 
ted to  remove  obstacles  of  some  magnitude.  The 
establishment  acquired  consistency  from  day  to 
day.  In  a  short  time  a  newspaper  was  added  to 
it,  and  managed  with  equal  ability.  Franklin  seiz- 
0  ^ 
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(m1  upon  the  topics  most  iiiterostinj;  to  the  public, 
and  gave  ]iiii-ti(-iihu'  satisfaction  l»y  asserting  the 
lights  of  tlie  people,  against  the  go\ernor  of  M:us- 
sarhusetls,  on  the  occa-sion  of  a  dispute  in  which 
they  weiT  involved.  The  notite  of  tiie  assembly 
(»f  I'ennsylvania  was  attracted  to  his  pai)er.  and 
but  a  short  time  <>4apsed  before  the  editors  were 
appointed  its  otticial  printers.  This  he  mentions 
as  ''one  of  the  fn-st  good  effects  of  his  having  Icarn- 
e<l  to  scribble." 

In  the  year  ir!29,  his  partner,  who  had  become 
a  mere  burden.  ha|)pily  retiird  from  the  associa- 
tion, and  the  capital  N\hich  he  withdrew  was  re- 
nlaced.  as  a  loan,  by  two  of  the  many  zealous 
triends  whom  Franklin  ha<l  created.  He  greatly 
increased,  at  this  time,  his  reputation  and  popu- 
larity, by  publishing  a  pamphlet  of  his  cjwn,  "  On 
the  Nature  and  Necessity  of  Paper  Currency.*' 
He  treated  tliis  sul»ject  in  such  a  manner  as  to  oc- 
casion an  ad<litional  emission  of  paper,  which  pro- 
sed of  signal  utility  to  trade  in  general.  The  in- 
thistiy  wliicii  he  displayed,  in  every  way,  was  tru- 
ly a(lmira))le.  He  had  opened  a  small  stationer's 
shop,  which  he  contrived  to  condiat  in  nerson,  be- 
sides pci-forming  tlie  nianual  labour  ot  the  print- 
ing oliice.  arranging  ami  replenisiiing  his  (ia/xtte, 
writing  pamphlets,  and  taking  part  in  the  literary 
exercises  of  the  Junto.  The  paper  which  he  j)ur- 
'  based  at  the  stores,  he  carried  home  through  the 
streets  in  a  wheelbarrow:  though  not  twenty -four 
scars  of  af,i'.  he  alistained  IVom  all  idle  di\('rsi<m. 
:iM>l  if  a  bdok  srduci'd  him  from  his  work,  he  read 
V  landestinely.  lest  he  sliould  givo  scandal.  Ci*edit, 
confidence,  and  custom,  were  the  natural  effect^s 
of  this  denu'anour.  He  was  enabled  by  degrees  to 
pay  off  his  debt,  and  to  venture  upon  marriage. — 
Before  his  \oyage  to  Kngland.  he  had  e\(  hanged 
\ows  with  a  Miss  Read,  a  young  lady  of  excellent 
(hara(  t<r   and  respectable  connexions.     Uc  ncg- 
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lectcd  hev  somewhat,  however,  dui-ing  his  absence; 
ami  this  circumstance,  added  to  the  exhortations 
of  her  relatives,  liurried  her  into  a  match  of  a  very 
inauspicious  nature.  She  soon  parted  from  a 
worthless  husband,  who  fled  from  his  creditors  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  there  died.  Franklin  find- 
ing her  again  free,  renewed  his  addresses,  as  well 
to  repair  the  wrong  he  accused  himself  of  having 
committed  by  his  neglect  when  in  England,  as  to 
indulge  the  mutual  affection  which  had  revived  in 
the  intercourse  of  society.  They  were  united  in 
1730,  and  he  depicts  her  in  his  memoirs,  as  *'a 
good  and  faithful  helpmate." 

About  the  date  of  his  marriage,  he  projected  a 
common  library  for  the  club,  and  soon  afterwards 
procured  the  establishment  of  the  Philadelphia  Li- 
brary, '"the  fruitful  mother  of  a  hundred  more,'* 
throughout  these  states.  This  institution  afforded 
him  the  means  of  wider  research.  He  set  ajiart  a 
small  portion  of  each  day  for  study,  and  gave  the 
remainder  entirely  to  business.  His  domestic 
economy  lost  nothing  by  the  presence  of  his  wife 
in  point  of  order  and  frugality,  cheerfulness,  and 
unremitting  diligence.  His  mind  became  more  in- 
tent, as  his  circumstances  grew  easiel^  upon  the 
permanent  regulation  of  his  appetites,  and  tlie  gen- 
eral perfection  of  his  moral  temperament.  The 
edifying,  sure  train  of  reflection  into  which  he 
fell  on  the  subject,  and  the  strict,  ingenious  sys- 
tem of  discipline,  whicli  he  followed  for  the  pur- 
pose, may  be  seen  at  large  in  his  memoirs.  It  will 
likewise  be  seen  there,  that  he  kept  steadily  in 
view  the  benefit  to  accrue  to  the  public  from  his 
example  and  reasonings.  He  was  brought  early, 
by  experience  and  meditation,  to  the  conviction, 
that  virtue,  in  the  most  enlarged  sense,  is  the  ne- 
penthe of  life:  and,  from  first  to  last,  his  desire 
was  not  more  earnest  to  secure  it  for  himself  thar> 
for  the  human  rac^. 
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Ill  1732,  lie  began  to  publish  poor  Rii  bard's  ul- 
manar,  avIik  ]»  was  enriched  with  maxims  of  fruga- 
lity, teniprranro.  industry,  and  inte£;iity.  So  gr«\it 
•was  its  reputation,  that  he  sold  Irn  thousand  annu- 
ally, and  it  v  as  rontiiuuMi  by  him  ahmit  twenty-five 
years.  The  nr.ixims  were  eollerted  in  the  last  al- 
manac, in  the  form  of  an  address,  called  the  way  to 
wealth,  which  has  ai)j)eared  in  various  publica- 
tions. In  1736,  he  was  a])i)ointed  <  lerk  of  the  gen- 
eral assemhly  of  Prnnsyhania,  and  in  1737.  jxist- 
master  of  Piiiladelphia.  The  first  fire  con)i»any 
A\as  formed  by  him  in  1738.  AVhon  the  frontiers 
of  Pennsyhania  were  endangered  in  17-44.  ant'  an 
iiK  nVctual  jitteinjit  was  made  to  procure  a  militia 
la'\.  he  j)roposed  a  voluntary  association  for  the 
ilefince  of  the  pro\ince,  and  in  a  short  time  obtain- 
ed ten  thousand  names.  In  1747.  he  was  cjiosen  a 
meihber  of  the  assend)ly.  and  tontinued  in  this  sta- 
tion ten  jeais.  In  all  imj)ortant  discussions  his 
presence  was  considered  as  indispensable.  He  sel- 
dom spoke,  and  never  exhibited  any  oratory:  but 
')y  a  single  observation  he  sometimes  determined 
Ihe  fate  of  a  fpiestion.  In  the  long  contro\ersies 
Aith  tlie  jiroprietaries  or  their  governors,  he  took 
the  most  active  part,  and  displayed  a  firm  spirit 
•>f  liherty. 

He  was  now  engaged  for  a  number  of  years  in  a 
~ourse  of  electrical  experiments,  of  whicli  he  j)ul)- 
lishcd  an  account.  His  great  disco\ery  was  the 
identity  of  the  electric  fluid  and  lightning.  This 
discovery  he  made  in  the  summer  of  1752.  To 
the  upright  slick  of  a  kite  he  attnclied  .in  iron 
point:  the  string  was  of  hemp,  exi  epting  the  part 
■.\hich  he  held  in  his  hand,  which  was  silk:  and  a 
key  was  fastened  wIicit  the  hempen  string  termi- 
nalt>d.  >Vith  this  apj)aratus.  on  the  approach  of 
a  thinnU'r  storm,  he  raised  his  kite.  A  cloud  pas- 
•;ed  o\rr  it.  and  no  sign  of  electricity  apjwarinp;. 
^ic  began  to  dispair;  but  observing  the  loose  fi!«rn. 
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of  his  string  to  move  suddenly  toward  an  erect  po- 
sition, he  presented  his  knuckle  to  the  key,  and 
received  a  strong  spark.  The  success  of  this  ex- 
periment completely  established  his  theory.  The 
practical  use  of  this  discovery  in  securing  housc-s 
from  liglitning,  by  pointed  conductors,  is  well 
known  in  ximerica  and  Europe.  In  1753,  he  was 
appointed  deputy  postmaster-general  of  the  Bri- 
tish colonies,  and  in  the  same  year  the  academy  of 
Philadelphia,  projected  by  him,  was  established. 
In  1754,  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners,  who  at- 
tended the  Congress  at  Albany,  to  devise  the  best 
means  of  defending  tlie  country  against  the  French. 
He  drew  up  a  plan  of  union  for  defence  and  gene- 
ral government,  wliich  was  adopted  by  the  con- 
gress. It  was,  however,  rejected  by  the  board  of 
trade  in  England,  because  it  gave  too  much  power 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people;  and  it  was  re- 
jected by  the  assemblies  of  the  colonies,  because  it 
gave  too  mucli  power  to  the  president  general.  Af- 
ter the  defeat  of  Braddock  he  was  appointed  col- 
onel of  a  regiment,  and  he  repaired  to  the  frontiers 
and  built  a  fort. 

Higher  employments,  however,  at  length  called 
him  from  his  country,  which  he  was  destined  to 
serAc  more  effectually,  as  its  agent  in  England, 
whither  he  was  sent  in  1757.  The  stamp  act,  by 
which  the  British  minister  wislied  to  familiarize 
the  Americans  to  pay  taxes  to  the  mother  country, 
revived  that  love  of  liberty,  which  had  led  their 
forefathers  to  a  country,  at  that  time  a  desert;  and 
the  colonies  formed  a  congress,  the  first  idea  of 
which  had  been  communicated  to  them  by  Frank- 
lin, at  the  conferences  at  Albany,  in  1754.  The 
war  that  was  just  terminated,  and  the  exertions 
made  by  them  to  support  it,  liad  given  them  a  con- 
viction of  their  strength;  they  opposed  this  mea- 
sure, and  the  minister  gave  way,  but  he  reserved 
the  means  of  renewing  the  attempt.     Once  cau- 
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(ioned,  however,  they  i-cinained  on  theii*  guard  ; 
libertj'  rhcrislied  by  their  alarms,  took  deeper 
root:  ami  tlie  i-apid  rirrulation  of  ideas,  by  means 
of  new sj)a\>ers.  for  tlic  introduction  of  which  they 
^ere  indebted  to  the  printer  at  Philadelphia,  uni- 
ted them  together  to  resist  e^  ery  fresh  enterprise. 
In  the  year  irGG,  this  j)rinter,  called  to  the  bar  of 
the  house  of  commons,  underwent  that  famous  in- 
tei'rogatory.  whicli  j)laccd  the  name  of  Franklin 
as  high  in  piditics,  as  itN\as  in  natural  philosophy. 
From  that  time  he  (h-fended  the  cause  of  Anuiica 
with  a  firmness  and  moderation  becoming  a  great 
man,  pointing  out  to  the  ministry  all  the  errors 
ihey  committed,  and  the  consequences  they  would 
pro<luce.  till  the  period  when  the  tax  on  tea  meet- 
ing the  same  opposition  as  the  stamp  act  had  done, 
England  blindly  fancied  herself  capable  of  subject- 
ing, by  foive,  5.000,000  of  nun  determined  to  be 
free,  at  a  distance  of  1000  leagues.  In  1766.  lie 
A  isited  Holland,  and  Germany,  and  received 
the  greatest  maiks  of  attention  from  men  of 
science.  In  his  passage  through  Holland,  he  learn- 
ed from  the  watermen,  the  effect  which  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  (juantity  of  water  in  canals  has  in  im- 
peding the  progress  of  boats.  lJ|>on  his  return  to 
England,  he  was  led  to  make  a  number  of  experi- 
ments, all  of  w  hich  tended  to  confirm  the  observa- 
tion. 

In  the  following  year,  lie  t^a^elled  into  France, 
■where  he  met  with  no  less  favourable  reception 
than  he  had  experienceil  in  Germany.  He  v.asin- 
troduce<l  to  a  nu)nl)er  of  literai'y  characters,  and 
to  the  king,  Louis  XV. 

He  retiirnejl  to  Anierica,  and  amved  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  beginning  of  May.  1775.  and  wa** 
re(  fixed  with  all  those  marks  of  esteem  and  aflfec- 
tion,  which  his  eminent  services  merited.  The  da} 
after  his  airixal  he  was  elected  by  the  legislatuin 
9f  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of  congress. 
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it  was  ill  this  year  that  Dr.  Franklin  addressed 
that  memorable  and  laconic  epistle  to  his  old  friend 
and  companion,  Mr.  Strahan,  then  king's  prin- 
ter, and  member  of  the  British  parliament,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  correct  copy,  and  of 
which  a  fac-simile  is  given  in  the  last,  and  most 
correct  edition  of  his  works: 

Philada.  July  5,  1775. 
Mr.  Strauan, 

You  are  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  one 
of  that  Majority  which  has  doomed  my  Country  to 
Destruction. — You  have  begun  to  burn  our  Towns, 
and  murder  our  People — Look  upon  your  Hands  I 
—They  are  stained  with  the  Blood  of  your  Rela- 
tions!— You  and  I  were  long  Friends: — You  are 
now  my  Enemy, — and 
I  am, 

Yours, 

B.  FRANKLIN. 

In  October,  1775,  Dr.  Franklin  was  appointed 
by  Congress,  jointly  w  ith  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr. 
Lynch,  a  committee  to  visit  the  American  camp  at 
Cambridge,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  comman- 
der in  chief,  (general  Washington,)  to  endeavour 
to  convince  the  troops,  whose  term  of  enlistment 
was  about  to  expire,  of  the  necessity  of  their  con- 
tinuing in  the  field,  and  persevering  in  the  cause  of 
their  country. 

He  was,  afterw  ards,  sent  on  a  mission  to  Cana- 
da, to  endeavour  to  unite  that  country  to  the  com- 
mon cause  of  liberty.  But  the  Canadians  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  oppose  the  measures  of 
the  British  government. 

It  was  directed  that  a  printing  apparatus,  and 
hands,  competent  to  print  in  French  and  English, 
should  accompany  this  mission.  Two  papers  were 
written  and  circulatctl  very  extensively  through 
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Caiiada:  but  it  uas  not  until  afttr  the  c.\J)Cii 
nicnt  had  Iktii  Hied,  that  it  was  ruiin<l  not  nioi*c 
than  OIK'  |)ci-son  in  fi\r  hiiiuliTd  could  reud.—^ 
Dr.  Franklin  was  ace  iistoincd  to  niakr  the  best  of 
cvrr>  o((urrrn(r,  snt^gestod  that  il"  it  \n civ  intend- 
ed to  .send  another  mission,  it  should  be  a  mission 
comjKJScd  of  schoolmasters. 

lie  was.  in  irr(i.  appointed  a  romniittee  with 
.John  A(hims  and  Kdwaui  Kutledge,  t«»  inquire  into 
the  i>o\\ers.  with  whieh  h>i"«!  Flowe  was  investeil  in 
regard  to  the  adjustment  of  our  ditfereneew  with 
Great  Britain.  >\  hen  his  lordship  expiTssed  his 
<  oncern'at  being  obliged  to  JJistirss  those,  whom 
lie  so  mu(  h  regarded.  Dr.  Franklin  assuird  him 
Ihat  the  Americans,  out  of  reciprocal  regainl, 
wonhl  cndea\our  to  lessen;  as  much  as  jK)ssible, 
I  he  pain  wlii<  h  he  might  feel  on  their  account,  by 
laking  the  utmost  can*  of  thems*'l\es.  In  the  dis- 
(  ussion  of  the  great  question  of  independence,  he 
was  decidedly  in  fa\our  of  the  nuasui-e.  He  was 
in  the  san)e  \ear.  cli<»sen  j)i-esident  of  the  cftuA en- 
lion  which  met  in  I'liiladelphia.  to  form  a  m*w 
(  onstitution  for  INmiiisn  Ivania.  The  single  legisla- 
luj-e  and  the  plural  executiNe,  seem  to  ha\e  beew 
his  fa\ourite  jtriiu  i]ihs.  In  the  latter  en<l  of  the. 
}ear  1770,  he  was  sent  to  Frame  to  assist  in  iM'ji;o- 
tiation  with  Mr.  Artlnir  Lee  and  Silas  Deane.  He 
had  much  iiilluence  in  forming  the  treaty  of  al- 
lian<i-  and  ( (unmerce.  whi<h  w:us  signed  Fihi-uary 
(i.  177S.  and  lie  aftejwanls  («nnpleted  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  ( ommirce  with. Sweden.  In  conjunc- 
lion  with  Mr.  A<Uims,  Mr.  .lay,  ami  Mr.  Laurens, 
he  signed  the  pro\isioiial  articles  ot  peace,  >io- 
\end)err>(),  178^,  and  the  (h'finiti\e  tn-aty,  Sej)- 
irnilnr  r>(>,  1783.  M  hilw  he  was  in  Frmjce  he  was 
ap|)ointed  one  of  the  ( ommissinners  to  oNamine 
Mesn>er*'s  aiiimal  magnetism  in  17S-1.  IJeing  <1<' 
sirous  of  irturningto  hismtti\e  coimtry  hcifcpiesl 
•d  thai  an  anibassa<!oi'  might  he  a])pointcd  in   lii^ 
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place,  ami  on  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  he  immediately  sailed  for  Philadelphia, 
where  he  arrived  in  Scptemhcr,  1785.  He  7as 
received  with  universal  applause,  and  was  soon 
appointed  president  of  the  supreme  executive  coun- 
cil. In  1787,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  grand  con- 
vention, which  formed  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  In  this  convention  he  had  differed  in 
some  points  from  the  majority;  but  when  tlic  ar- 
ticles were  ultimately  decreed,  he  said  to  his  col- 
leagues, ''  We  might  to  have  hut  one  oinnion;  the 
good  oj  our  country  requires  that  the  rcsolutioti 
should  be  unanimous;'*  and  he  signed. 

On  the  17th  ot  April,  1790,  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  he  expired  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia; encountering  this  last  solemn  conflict, 
with  the  same  philosophical  tranquility  and  pious 
resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  which  had  dis- 
tinguished him  tiirough  all  the  various  CAents  of 
his  life. 

He  vvas  interred,  on  the  21st  of  April,  and  con- 
gress ordered  a  general  mourning  for  him  through- 
out America,  of  one  month.  In  France,  the  ex- 
pression of  public  grief,  was  scarcely  less  entliu- 
siastic.  There  the  event  was  solemnized,  under 
the  direction  of  the  municipality  of  Paris,  by  fu- 
neral orations;  and  tlie  national  assembly,  his 
death  being  announced  in  a  very  eloquent  and  pa- 
thetic discourse,  decreed  that  each  of  the  members 
sliould  wear  mourning  for  tbrcc  days,  ^^  in  com- 
memoration of  the  event;"  and  that  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence, for  tlie  irreparable  less  they  had  sustain- 
ed, should  be  directed  to  the  American  congress. 
Honours  extremely  glorious  to  his  memory,  and 
such,  it  has  been  i  ^marked,  as  were  never  before 
paid  by  any  public  body  of  cue  nation,  to  the  cld- 
•zen  of  another. 

He  lies  buried  in  the  north-west  corr.cr  of  Christ 
€hurch-yard;  distinijuisjied  from  tin?  f^:'?rroiinding 
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dead,  by  the  huniilit.y  of  liis  scpulcln-c.  lie  is  co 
vci-cdby  a  sinall  marble  slab,  on  a  level  \\itli  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  beaiins;  the  single  in- 
scription of  his  name,  ^\ith  that  of  his  wile.  A 
monument  sulfiriently  corresponding  to  the  plain- 
ness of  his  manners,  little  suitable  to  the  splendor 
of  his  virtues. 

He  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  and 
scvenil  grand-children  who  survived  him.  The 
son,  who  had  been  governor  of  New-Jersey,  inuler 
the  British  government,  adhered,  during  the  revo- 
lution, to  the  royal  party,  and  .spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  in  England.  The  daughter  married 
Mr  Bache,  of  lM»iladelphia,  whose  descendants 
yet  reside  in  that  city. 

Franklin  enjoyed,  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  a  healthy  constitution,  and  excelled  in  exer*  i- 
ses  of  strength  and  activity.  In  stature  he  was 
above  the  middle  size:  manly,  athletic,  and  well 
proportioned.  His  countenance,  as  it  is  represent- 
ed in  his  portrait,  is  distinguished  by  an  air  ol 
serenity  and  satisfaction:  the  natural  consequen- 
ces of  a  vigorovis  teniperament.  of  strength  of 
mind,  and  conscious  integrity:  It  is  also  marked, 
in  visible  characters,  by  deep  thotight  and  inllexi- 
blc  resolution. 

7'he  w  hole  life  of  Franklin,  his  meditations  and 
his  labours,  have  all  been  directed  to  public  utili- 
ty; but  tlie  grand  object  tiiat  he  bad  always  in 
view,  di<l  not  shut  his  lieart  against  private  friend- 
ship: he  loved  his  family,  and  his  friejuis.  and  w;t^ 
extreuH'ly  beneficent.  In  so(  iet>  he  was  senten- 
tious, but  not  fluent;  a  listener  rather  than  atalk- 
'.r:  an  infoiniing  ratbci'than  a  i)leasing  comi>anion: 
inpatient  (d"  interru])tion.  he  (d'ten  mentimied  the 
'  ustom  (d'  the  Indians,  who  always  remain  silent 
some  time  before  they  give  an  ansvver  to  a  (juestion, 
uliich  they  have  heard  attentively;  unlike  sonu  of 
the  politest  societies  in  Europe,  where  a  sent(  jh  e 
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cau  scarcely  be  fniislied  witliout  interruption.  In 
the  midst  of  his  greatest  occupations  for  the  liber- 
ty of  his  country,  he  had  some  physical  experi- 
ment alv.ays  near  him  in  his  closet;  and  the 
sciences,  which  he  had  rather  discovered  tiiau 
studied,  afforded  him  a  continual  source  of  plea- 
sure. He  made  various  bequests  and  donations  to 
cities,  public  bodies  and  indiv  iduals. 

The  following  epitaph  was  written  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  for  liimself,  when  he  was  only  hventy- 
three  years  of  age,  as  appears  by  the  original  (with 
various  correctior.s)  found  among  his  papers,  and 
from  which  this  is  a  faithful  cojiy. 
''The  body  of 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN, 

PRINTER, 

(Like  the  cover  of  an  old  book, 
Its  contents  torn  out, 
And  stript  of  its  lettering  and  gilding,) 
Lies  here,  food  for  worms; 
But  the  work  shall  not  be  lost, 
For  it  will  (as  he  believed)  appear  once  more. 
In  a  new,  and  more  elegant  edition. 
Revised  and  corrected 
bv 
THE  AUTHOR." 
GADSDEN,  Christopher,  lieutenant  govern- 
or of  South  Carolina,  and  a  distinguished  friend 
of  his  country,  was  born  about  the  year  17:24.     So 
high  was  his  reputation  in  the  colony  in  which  he 
lived,  that  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  delegates 
to  the  congress,  which  met  at  New  York  in  Octo- 
ber, 1765,  to  petition  against  the  stamp-act. 

judge  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  general  Greene, 
says,  "There  was  at  least  one  man  in  South  Caroli- 
na, who,  as  early  as  1766,  foresaid  and  foretold  the 
views  of  the  British  government,  and  explicitly 
urged  his  adherents  to  the  resolution  to  resist  even 
to  death.     General  Gadsden,   it  is  well  known. 
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uiid  thci-c  are  still  living  witnesses  to  prmc  it,  al 
Mays  favourrd  t!«o  most  dccisiM'  and  energetii 
jnrasiuTs.  Ho  tlmught  it  a  foll\  to  temiKirisc,  and 
iiisistod  that  cordial  iTconciliation  on  lionoinablc 
leiMUs.  \\as  imjmssible.  >VIien  tlio  lu-ws  of  the  re- 
peal of  till'  stamjj-act  arrived,  and  the  whole  roin- 
tniinity  was  inextacy  at  the  event,  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, received  it  with  indignation,  and  private- 
ly con\ening  a  pai'ty  of  his  friends  beneath  the 
celebrated  l^ibertv-'J'ive.  he  thei-e  harangued  them 
at  considerable  length  on  the  folly  of  relaxing  their 
op])osition  and  vigilance,  oi-  indulging  the  falla- 
cious hope,  that  (iirat  Britain  would  relin(|uish 
lier  designs  or  pretensions.  He  drew  their  atten- 
liontothe  preamble  of  the  a(  t,  and  forcibly  press- 
ed u])on  them  the  absurdity  of  irjoicing  at  an  act 
that  still  assei-ted  and  maintained  the  absolute 
dominion  over  them.  And  then  i-evievving  all 
ihe  ( liances  of  SHCcecding  in  a  struggle  to  break 
;he  fetters  whenever  again  imi>osed  on  them,  he 
jiressed  them  to  j)iej)are  their  minds  for  the  event. 
The  address  was  received  witli  silent  but  profound 
devotion,  and  with  linked  hands,  the  wh(»Iej)arty 
pledged  themsehes  to  irsist:  a  pledge  that  was 
faithfully  redeemed  when  tlie  hour  «)f  ti'ial  arri\ed. 
It  was  from  this  e\ent  tliat  the  Liberty-Ti-ee  t«»ok 
its  nanje.  The  Hist  convention  of  South  Carolina 
•jeld  their  meeling  under  it." 

He  was  also  cliosen  a  member  of  the  congress 
which  met  in  1774:  and  on  his  iTturn  earl>  in 
177G,  received  the  tiianks  of  the  provincial  assem- 
bly for  his  ser^  ices.  He  was  among  the  lirst  who 
u<h<)cated  jT|)ublican  principles,  and  wished  to 
make  his  country  independent  of  the  monarchial 
go\ernment  of  Great  Britain. 

During  the  siege  of  Charleston,  in  1780,  he  re- 
mained within  the  lines  with  five  of  the  council, 
while  governor  Rntledge,  with  the  other  thire.  hf; 
rbriiu.  :\t  i!m- t;inM>,i  rc'Mjest  of  gcucriil  Lincoi') 
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Several  months  after  the  capitulation,  he  was  taken 
out  of  his  hed  on  the  27th  of  August,  anil,  with 
most  of  the  civil  and  militaiy  officers,  transported 
in  a  guard-ship  to  St.  Augustine.  This  was  done 
by  the  order  of  lord  Cornwallis,  and  it  was  in  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  of  prisoners  on  parole.  Guards 
were  left  at  their  houses,  and  the  private  papers  of 
some  of  them  were  examined.  A  parole  was  offer- 
ed at  St.  Augustine,  but  such  was  the  indignation 
of  lieutenant  governor  Gadsden,  at  the  ungenerous 
treatment  which  he  had  received,  that  he'  refused 
to  accept  it,  and  bore  a  close  confinement  in  the 
eastle  for  forty-two  weeks,  with  the  greatest  forti- 
tude. 

Garden,  in  his  anecdotes  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  gives  the  following  interesting  particulars  : 
''The  conduct  of  the  British  commanders  towards 
this  venerable  patriot,  in  the  strongest  manner 
evinced  their  detei'minatioi\  rather  to  crush  the 
spirit  of  opposition,  than  by  conciliation  to  subdue 
it.  The  man  did  not  exist  to  whose  delicate  sense 
of  honour,  even  a  s];adow  of  duplicity  would  haAC 
appeared  more  abliorrent  than  general  Gadsden. 
Tj-ansported  by  an  arbitrary  decree,  with  many  of 
the  most  resolute  ami  influential  citizens  of  the  re- 
public, to  St.  Augustine,  attendance  on  parade  was 
peremptorily  demanded;  when  a  British  officer 
stepping  forward,  said,  *  Expediency,  and  a  series 
of  political  occurrences,  have  rendered  it  necessa- 
ry to  remove  you  from  Charleston  to  this  place; 
but  gentlemen,  we  have  no  wish  to  increase  your 
sufferings;  to  all,  tlierefore,  who  are  willing  to 
gi\  e  their  paroles,  not  to  go  beyond  the  limits  pre- 
scribed to  them,  tlie  liberty  of  the  town  will  be  al- 
lowed; a  dungeon  will  be  the  destiny  of  such  as  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  indulgence.'  The  proposition  was 
generally  acceded  to.  But  when  general  Gads- 
den was  called  to  give  this  new  pledge  of  faith,  he 
indignantly  exclaimed,  <  With  men  who  have  once 
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<I(M  t  ivod  me,  1  can  cntfi*  into  no  new  contract. — 
IIiil  tlie  British  coniniandi'rs  iTgiHilcd  the  tonus 
ofthc  capitiilatiun  of  Charleston,  1  might  now.  al- 
thougii  a  prisoner,  under  my  owni-ool",  ha^e  enjoy- 
ed the  smiles  and  runsulations  of  my  surrounding 
fajnily:  hut  even  without  a  shadow  of  accusation 
]notVeied  against  me,  for  any  act  inconsistent  with 
lu}  plighted  faith,  I  am  torn  from  them,  and  here, 
in  a  disUml  land.  in\ited  to  enter  into  new  engage- 
ments. I  ^\ill  gi\e  no  jiarole.'  'Think  hetter  ot 
it,  sir,*  said  the  ollicer.  "a  secoiul  refusal  of  it  \>ill 
fix  youi'  destiny:  a  dungeon  N\ill  he  your  future 
hahitation.*  •  I'lvpare  it.  then,'  said  the  inllexihle 
patriot.  *I  \\ill  give  no  pande.  .so  help  me  God.'' 

'*>Vhcn  first  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  St.  Augus- 
ine,  the  comfort  of  a  light  was  denied  him  hy  tho 
ommandant  of  the  foitrcss.  A  generous  suhalt- 
rn  offeri'd  to  supply  him  with  a  <  andle,  hut  he  de- 
lined  it,  least  the  olli(  er  should  expose  himself  to 
ihe  censure  of  his  superior. 

**After  Anilre's  arrest,  colonel  Glazier,  the  gov- 
ernor of  tiie  c;i.stle.  sent  to  ad>  ise  general  (Jadsdon 
lo  |)repai'e  himself  for  the  worst:  intimating,  that 
IS  general  ^^  asiiingt«)n  had  heen  assure<l  of  retali- 
ation, if  Andie  was  executejj,  it  was  not  unlikely 
hat  general  Gadsden  would  be  the  pei-son  selcct- 
.d.  I'o  this  message  he  rejdied.  ''rhat  he  was  al- 
\ays  prepared  to  die  for  his  counti} :  and  though 
l:e  knew  it  wa.s  impossible  f(>r  \>  ashington  to  vield 
the  right  of  an  independent  state  by  the  law  of 
war,  to  fear  or  aftertioji,  }et  he  would  not  shrink 
from  tije  sacrifice,  and  would  rather  ascen<l  the 
srafVold  thati  purchase  witli  hi.s  life  the  dii>lionuui 
of  his  counlry." 

In  178^.  when  it  became  neccsKary,  by  the  ro- 
tation established,  to  choose  a  new  go\ernor,  he 
was  ehcted  to  this  olVu  e;  but  he  de(  lined  it  in  a 
short  speech  to  the  following  eftect^  "I  have 
,cr>cd    niv  country    in   a  >ajietv    of  stations  for 
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thirty  years,  and  I  would  now  cheerfully  make  one 
of  a  forlorn  hope  in  an  assault  on  the  lines  of 
Charleston,  if  it  was  probable,  that,  with  the  loss 
of  life,  you,  my  friends,  would  be  reinstated  in  the 
possession  of  your  capital.  What  I  can  do  for  my 
country  I  am  willing  to  do.  My  sentiments  in  fa- 
vour of  tiie  American  cause,  from  the  stamp  act 
downwards,  have  never  changed.  I  am  still  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  human 
nature.  The  present  times  require  the  vigour  and 
activity  of  the  prime  of  life;  but  I  feel  the  increas- 
ing infirmities  of  old  age  to  such  a  degree,  that  I 
am  conscious  I  cannot  serve  you  to  advantage.  I 
therefore,  beg  for  your  sakes,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  public,  that  you  would  indulge  me  witii  the  li- 
berty of  declining  the  arduous  trust."  He  con- 
tinued, however,  his  exertions  for  the  good  of  his 
country,  both  in  the  assembly  and  council,  and 
notwithstanding  the  injuries  he  had  suffered,  and 
tlie  immense  loss  of  his  property,  he  zealously  op- 
posed the  law  for  confiscating  the  estates  of  the  ad- 
herents to  the  Britisli  government,  and  contended 
that  sound  policy  required  to  forgive  and  forget. 

The  editor  will  lierc  give  an  extract  from  an 
oration  delivered  at  the  city  of  Washington,  on 
the  fourth  of  July,  1812,  by  Richard  Rush,  Esq. 
where  he  refers  to  the  patriotism  of  the  venerable 
Gadsden.  He  said,  ^'  By  one  of  the  surviving 
patriots  of  our  revolution,  I  have  been  told,  that 
in  the  congress  of  1774,  among  other  arguments 
used  to  prevent  a  w  ar,  and  separation  from  Great 
Britain,  the  danger  of  having  our  towiis  battered 
down  and  burnt,  was  zealously  urged.  The  vene- 
rable Christopher  Gadsden,  of  South  Carolina, 
rose,  and  replied  to  it  in  these  memorable  words; 
**  Our  sea-port  towns.  Mr.  President,  are  compo- 
sel  of  brick  and  wood.  If  they  are  destroyed,  we 
have  clay  and  timber  enough  to  rebuild  them.  But, 
If  the  liberties  of  our  couuti'y  are  destroyed,  where 
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shall  we  find  tlu-  inatt-iials  to  replace  them?"  Be- 
hold in  this  ati  example  of  viitiioiis  sentiment  fit  to 
he  iniitated."  He  died  September,  1H()5,  aged 
eight>-«>ne  years. 

fJATKH.  lloitATio.  was  a  native  of  Kngland. 
and  was  horn  in  1708.  'I'he  condition  of  his  fami- 
ly, the  im  ident  and  pi-ospiets  of  his  youth,  and  his 
edmation.  we  ai*e  not  able  to  ronnnunicate  ajiy 
iiarticniais.  There  is  reason  to  believe  tha'  lie 
iitered  flie  arm>  \  ery  early,  and  began  his  rai-eer 
as  an  onsign  <ir  lieutenant:  yet.  we  are  t(»ld.  that 
he  obtained,  by  merit  merely,  the  rank  of  nnijor, 
and  was  aid-de-canjp  to  tlie  British  oflicer.  who 
commanded  at  tiie  capture  of  Martinico.  At  the 
.  on(  liision  of  the  war  in  174H.  he  wtis  stati<M)ed 
sometime  at  Halifax,  in  No\a  Scotia.  At  that 
j>eriod.  if  Tl»e  date  of  his  hirtli  be  accurate,  his  age 
did  not  exceed  twenty  years. 

He  continued  in  the  army,  and,  probably,  in 
-ouu  American  garrison,  during  the  ensuing  se^ en 
'  «ars  of  peace.  Anew  wai-  tlien  bn)ke  out  in 
dermany,  and  North  Ameri(  a,  and  Mr.  (iatos.  in 
(juality  of  cai»taiii  of  foot,  atti'acts  our  notice  in  the 
'  arliost  ami  most  conspicuous  scene  of  that  war. 
He  was  in  the  army  which  accompanied  the  nid'or- 
'imati-  niaddock,  in  the  expedition  against  Fort 
in  Que-ne,  and.  together  with  the  illustrious 
Washington,  vviis  among  the  few  oJlicers.  who.  «)n 
that  occasion,  csraiKMl  with  life.  He  did  not  es- 
cape, however,  with<uit  a  very  dangerous  w(UMid, 
which,  for  a  time,  slnit  him  out  from  the  bloody 
and  perilous  scenes  of  that  long  and  dixersified 
Dtitest.  He  remained  in  Amei-ica  to  tlie  peace  uf 
703,  and  ttjen  i-cturned  to  his  nati\e  c  ountr\  with 
t  full  earned  reputation  for  activity,  enterprise. 
'.ml  courage. 

At  ihe  o|Mningof  the  Ameriran  war  wo  find  him 
(•tt!e<i  on  a  farn>  in  \  irginia.  At  what  time  In' 
aiUdown  Uic military  life,  and  returned  to  spml 
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til c  rest  of  his  days  in  the  new  world,  wc  are  not 
informed,  but  his  conduct  evinced  so  perfect  an  at- 
tachment to  his  new  country,  and  his  military  re- 
putation was  so  high,  that  he  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed by  congress,  adjutant-general,  with  tlic 
I'ank  of  brigadier-general,  in  the  new  army.  Gen- 
eral Washington  was  well  acquainted  with  his 
merits  in  his  military  charactei*,  and  warmly  re- 
commended him  to  congress  on  "  tliis  occasion. 
They  had  been  fellow-soldiers  and  sufferers  under 
Braddock. 

From  this  period,  he  took  a  'sery  active  part  in 
most  of  the  transactions  of  the  war,  and  his  abili- 
ties and  good  fortune  placed  him  in  a  rank  infe- 
rior only  to  AVashington,  and  above  any  other  gen- 
eral. He  accompanied  the  commander  in  chief  to 
Massachusetts,  in  July,  1775,  and  was  employed 
for  some  time,  in  a  subordinate,  but  highly  useful 
capacity. 

In  1776,  General  Gates  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  foi'ces  destined  against  Ti- 
condcroga  and  Crown  Point. 

In  the  spring  of  1777,  he  was  appointed,  with 
Schuyler,  from  a  subordinate,  to  the  chief  com- 
mand on  the  nortliern  frontier.  In  May,  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  superseded  by  Schuyler,  nor 
"was  it.  until  after  Bui'goyne  with  his  well  appoint- 
ed legions  had  reached  Ticonderoga,  that  lie  re- 
sumed the  command.  This  place,  commanded  by 
Sinclair,  was  evacuated  without  a  siege,  on  the 
fifth  of  July.  The  retreating  army  under  Sin- 
clair, was  hotly  pui'sued.  overtaken,  and  defeated. 
Fort  Ann  and  Skeensborougli  were  occupied  by 
tlie  enemy,  and  all  attempts  to  check  his  further 
progress  appeared  wholly  desperate. 

At  this  crisis  a  small  delay  in  the  advance  of 
Bu  goyne,  from  Skecnsborough,  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  natural  difliculties  of  the  country,  was 
tUligently  employed  by  general  Schuyler.     That 
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nu'i-itorious  officer  routrivcd  to  ra'^o  the  most  ibi- 
inidabU*  iin|K(UnuMits  Ut  the  lui'tliiT  i>n)gi*css  ol 
Burgo\  Jic.  by  hreaUinc;  ilown  Ihc  bridges,  ob- 
structiiiji;  ibc  iia\igatioii  ot"  A^  tMnl-ciTck.  choking 
up  ibe  I'uads,  or  ratbri-  nathways  through  the  for- 
est, by  tVllcd  tires,  and  by  driving  olV  all  the  cat- 
tle of  the  iieighboni-ing  country.  These  olistruc- 
tions  were  so  formidable  tiiat  Hurgoynedid  not  ar- 
rive at  Fort  Kdward,  on  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Hudson,  till  twenty-five  days  after  his  pause  at 
Skeer.sborough.  Here,  a  painful,  unseasonable, 
and  dangei-ous  |niuse,  ^vas  again  necessai-y,  in  or- 
der to  j)rocure  proAisions  from  the  posts  in  the 
rear,  and  to  collect  the  i)()ats  and  othei*  vessels  ne- 
cessary for  the  naA  igation  of  the  Hudson. 

The  jji'ogress  of  Burgoyne  was  arrested  at  the 
very  point  whei-e  it  should  seem  all  obstacles,  of 
any  moment,  were  fully  surmounted.  He  had 
reached  the  Hudson.  h\  a  most  painful  and  labo- 
rious march  through  the  forest,  and  a  detachment 
of  his  army  under  St.  Leger.  who  had  been  dii-ect- 
ed  to  ajiproach  the  Hudson  by  another  i-oad,  had 
m'arly  eflected  this  jxirjiose.  St.  Leger  had  gain- 
ed a  battle,  and  was  now  besieging  fort  Schuyler, 
the  suri-ender  of  wlTwh  v\ as  necessary  to  the  fur- 
ther ( (>-o])eration  of  the  British  generals,  and  was 
confidently  anticipated.  The  tide  of  events,  how- 
ever, now  su«!denly  took  a  new  direi  tion. 

Fort  Schuyler  i-efused  to  surrender,  and  the  as- 
sault of  the  besiegei-s  made  ver>  little  impression 
«n  the  \\»)rks.  Tlie  Indians,  v\ I u>  composed  a  large 
part  of  St.  Leger's  armv,  began  to  display  theii- 
usual  fickleness  and  treachery,  and  aftei*  many  ef- 
forts made  bv  the  Hiitisb  general  to  detain  them, 
finally  resolved  to  withdraw.  This  created  an  ab- 
solute necessity  foi'  raising  the  siege,  which  was 
doiu"  with  girat  preci|)itation,  and  VNitli  the  loss  o I 
all  their  (  amp  eipiipage  and  stores. 

On  the  other  side,   the  sttrnuous  exertions  «>t 
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general  Sclniyler,  had  deprived  Burgojnic  of  all 
those  resources  which  the  neighbouring  country 
might  have  aflbrded  hiui.  After  a  fortnight's  la- 
hour,  he  had  been  able  to  collect  only  twelve  boats, 
and  five  day's  provision  for  his  army.  An  attempt 
to  obtain  possession  of  a  depository  of  provisions 
at  Bennington,  had  failed,  and  two  detachments, 
sent  on  that  service  had  been  defeated.  The  mili- 
tia of  the  eastern  and  lower  country  were  rapidly 
collecting,  and  threatened  to  raise  obstacles  still 
more  formidable  than  those  of  nature. 

Gates  was  now  appointed  to  succeed  Schuyler, 
and  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action  on  the  2 1st  of 
August,  1777. 

It  was  fortunate  for  general  Gates,  that  the  re- 
treat from  Ticonderoga  had  been  conducted  under 
other  auspices  than  his,  and  that  he  took  the  com- 
mand when  the  indefatigable  but  unrequited  labors 
of  Schuyler,  and  the  courage  of  Starke  and  his 
mountaineers,  had  already  insured  the  ultimate  de- 
feat of  Burgoyne,  who,  notwithstanding  his  unfa- 
vourable prospects,  would  not  think  of  saving  iiis 
army  by  a  timely  retreat,  was  highly  propitious  to 
the  new  American  commander. 

After  collecting  thirty  days  provision,  Burgoyne 
passed  the  Hudson  and  encamped  at  Saratoga — 
Gates,  with  numbers  already  equal,  and  daily  in- 
creasing, began  to  advance  towards  him  with  are- 
solution  to  oppose  liis  progress  at  the  risk  of  a  battle. 
He  encamped  at  Stillwater,  and  Burgoyne  hastened 
forward  to  open  the  way  with  Ids  sword.  On  the 
17th  of  September,  the  two  armies  were  ^^ithin  four 
n]iles  of  each  other.  Two  days  after,  skirmishes 
between  advanced  parties  terminated  in  an  engage- 
ment almost  general,  in  which  the  utmost  eJOforts  of 
the  British  merely  enabled  them  to  maintain  the 
footing  of  the  preceding  day. 

Burgoyne,  unassisted  by  the  Bristisli  forces  un- 
der Clinton  at  New  York,  found  himself  unable  to 
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pursue  his  march  doNvn  the  river,  and  in  the  liopr 
of  this  assistance,  was  content  to  remain  in  his 
camp,  and  stand  on  the  delensive.  His  army  was 
lilvewise  diminished  by  the  desertion  cd"  the  Indians 
and  Canadian  militia,  to  U'ss  than  one  halt'  of  its 
original  number.  Gutes,  finding  his  forces  large- 
ly increasing,  being  plentifully  supplied  ^ith  pi'o- 
visions,  and  knowing  that  Hurgoyne  ha<l  only  a  li- 
mited store,  which  N\as  rapidly  lessening,  and  < ould 
not  be  recruited,  w  as  not  without  hoj)es  that  ^  icto- 
ry  would  come,  in  time,  even  without  a  battle. — 
His  ti-oops  were  so  numerous,  and  his  fortified  po- 
sition so  stmng,  that  he  was  able  to  take  measures 
for  preventing  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  by  occu- 
pying the  strong  jmsts  in  his  rear.  Accordingly, 
nineteen  days  passed  without  any  further  opera- 
tions, a  delay  as  ruinous  to  one  party,  as  it  w  as  ad- 
vantageous to  tbe  other.  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
the  British  general  found  his  prospects  of  assist- 
ance as  remote  as  ever,  and  the  c«)nsumption  of  his 
stores  so  alarming,  that  retreat  or  victory  became 
unavoi(hible  alternatives. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  a  warm  action  ensued,  in 
whic  h  the  British  were  every  where  repulsed,  and 
;»  part  of  tbeir  lines  occupied  by  their  enemies. 
IJurgoyne's  loss  was  very  considerable  in  killed, 
woun(h>d  and  prisoners,  w hile  the  favourable  situa- 
tion of  (iates's  army  made  its  losses  in  the  battle  of 
•lo  moment.  Burgoyne  retiiH'd  in  the  night  to  a 
stronger  camp,  but  tbe  nn-asures  immediately  taken 
hy  (Vates  to  cut  olV  bis  retreat,  (ompeIle<l  him  wltli- 

iit  delay  to  regain  his  Ibrnier  camp  at  Saratoga. 

i'lieiT  be  arrived  with  little  nM)lestation  from  his 
uheisary.      His  pro>isii)iis  being  now  reduced  to 

!ie  supply  of  a  few  <lays,  the  transport  of  artil- 
,rv\  and  baggage,  towards  Canada,  being  ifndered 
iiiipra(  ticable  by  the  judicious  measures  of  his  ad- 
\ersary.  the  British  general  resolved  upon  a  rapid 
]  ("tivat,  jucrelv  with  \^llat  the  siJdicrscouM  canv- 
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0)1  a  careful  scrutiny,  however,  it  was  found 
that  they  were  deprived  even  of  this  resource,  as 
tlic  passes  through  which  tlieir  route  lay,  were  so 
strongly  guarded,  that  nothing  but  artillery  could 
clear  them.  In  this  desperate  situation  a  parley 
took  place,  and  on  the  l6thof  October  the  whole 
army  surrendered  to  Gates.  The  prize  obtained 
consisted  of  more  than  five  thousand  prisoners, 
some  fine  artillery,  seven  thousand  muskets,  clo- 
thing for  700O  men,  with  a  great  quantity  of  tents, 
aiul  other  military  stores.  All  the  frontier  fort- 
resses were  immediately  abandoned  to  the  victors. 

It  is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this 
success.  It  may  be  considered  as  deciding  tlic 
war  of  the  revolution,  as  from  that  pci'iod  the  Bri- 
tisli  cause  l)egan  rapidly  to  decline.  The  capture 
of  Cornwallis  was  liardly  of  equal  importance  to 
that  of  Burgoyne,  and  was,  in  itself,  an  event  of 
much  less  splendour,  and  productive  of  less  exul- 
tation. 

How  far  the  misfortunes  of  Burgoyne  were  owing 
to  the  accidents  beyond  human  controul,  and  how 
far  they  are  ascribed  to  the  individual  conduct  and 
courage  of  tl)e  American  commantler,  woishl  be  a 
useles-s  and  invidious  inquiry.  Reasoning  on  the 
ordinary  ground,  his  merits  were  exceedingly 
great,  and  this  event  entitled  him  to  a  high  rank 
among  the  deliverers  of  his  country.  The  memo- 
ry of  all  former  misfortunes  were  eftaced  by  the 
magnitude  of  this  victory,  and  the  government  and 
people  vied  with  each  other  in  cxpreijsing  their  ad- 
miration of  the  conquering  general.  Besides  thie 
thanks  of  congress,  the  general  received  from  the 
president  a  gold  medal,  as  a  memorial  of  their 
gratitude. 

Every  war  abounds  with  cases  of  pi'ivate  suf- 
fering and  distress,  very  few  of  which  become  pub- 
lic, though  sympatiiy  and  curiosity  arc  powerfully 
excited  by  narratives  of  that  ki!id;  and  the  feel- 
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ings  of  n  >vliole  nation  ai-o  rcmarkiibly  swayed 
by  tlieni.  The*  expedition  of  llurgoyne  was  adorn- 
ed by  the  romantic  an«i  affecting  tales  ot'M'Crea, 
and  lady  Harriet  Ackiand.  Tlic  latter  is  of  no 
further  consequence  in  this  narration,  than  as  it 
rellects  great  credit  on  the  politeness  and  humani- 
ty of  general  Gates.  Major  Ackiand,  the  hus- 
band of  this  lady,  was  wounded  and  made  prison- 
er in  one  of  the  battles  preceding  tiie  surrender, 
and  his  wife,  in  going  to  the  hostile  camp  to  at- 
tend her  husband,  met  with  a  reception,  nnIucIi 
proved  that  long  convei*se  with  military  scenes,  had 
left  the  virtues  of  humanity  wholly  unimpaired  in 
his  bosom. 

Gates  was  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  boai'd 
of  war;  a  post  of  trust  and  dignity,  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  comniainier  in  chief. 

He  was  in  a  private  station,  residing  on  his 
farm  in  Virginia,  in  June.  1780.  The  low  state 
of  their  affaii*s,  in  the  southern  districts,  induced 
congress,  on  the  ISth  of  that  month,  to  call  him  to 
♦he  chief  command  in  tliat  quarter.  The  state  of 
affairs  in  Pennsylvania,  Jersey,  and  New  York, 
afforded  sufticient  employment  for  Washington, 
and  Gates  being  the  next  in  rank  and  i-eputation, 
Avas  resorted  to  as  the  last  refuge  of  his  suffering 
country. 

The  efforts  of  the  British  in  the  southern  slates 
ha<l  been  \vv\  strenuous  and  successful.  Charles- 
ton, the  chief  city,  had  been  taken.  All  the  Amer- 
ican detachments,  collected  with  great  dillicully. 
easily  dissolved  by  their  own  fears,  ill  furnished 
with  arms,  and  unqualified  for  war,  by  inexpe- 
rience and  want  of  discipline,  weir  instantly  over- 
whelmed and  dispersed  by  the  well  cMpiipped  ca- 
valry of  Tarleton,  and  the  veterans  of  Rawdon 
and  Cornwallis.  The  American  leaders  were  fa- 
mous for  their  valour,  perseverance,  and  actiNity: 
hut  these  qualities  would  not  supply  the  place  of 
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gjUiiS,  and  of  hands  to  manage  them.  At  this  cri- 
sis Gates  took  the  command  of  that  miserable  rem- 
nant which  bore  the  name  of  the  southern  army, 
and  wliich  mastered  about  fifteen  hundred  men.  A 
very  numerous  and  formidable  force  existed  in  the 
promises  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Tlie 
paper  armies  of  the  new  states  always  made  a  no- 
ble appearance.  All  tlie  muniments  of  war  over- 
flowed the  skirts  of  these  armies;  but,  alas!  the 
field  was  as  desolate  as  the  paper  estimate  was 
full.  The  promised  army  pro\'ed  to  be  only  one 
tenth  of  the  stipulated  number,  and  assembled  at 
the  scene  of  action  long  after  the  fixed  time. 
The  men  were  destitute  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
and,  what  was  most  to  be  regretted,  were  undisci- 
plined. 

Two  modes  of  immediate  action  were  proposed. 
One  was  to  advance  into  the  country  possessed  by 
the  enemy,  by  a  road  somewhat  circuitous,  but 
which  would  supply  the  army  with  accommoda- 
tion and  provisions.  Gates  was  averse  to  dilato- 
ry measures.  He  was,  perliaps,  somewhat  misled 
by  the  splendid  success  which  had  hitherto  attend- 
cil  him.  He  was  anxious  to  come  to  action  imme- 
diately, and  to  terminate  the  war  by  a  few  bold  and 
energetic  efforts.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  col- 
lect all  the  troops  into  one  body,  and  to  meet  the 
enemy  as  soon  as  possible.  Two  days  after  his 
arrival  in  camp  he  began  his  march  by  the  most 
dii'ect  road.  This  road,  unfortunately,  led  through 
a  barren  country,  in  the  hottest  and  most  un- 
Avholesome  season  of  the  year. 

During  this  march,  all  the  forebodings  of  those 
who  preferred  a  different  track,  were  amply  ful- 
filled. A  scanty  supply  of  cattle,  found  nearly 
wild  in  the  woods,  was  their  principal  sustenance,, 
w  liilc  bread  or  flour  was  almost  wholly  wanting, 
and  wlien  we  add  to  a  scarcity  of  food,  the  malig- 
nity of  the  climate  and  the  season,   we  shall  noi 
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Avoiulcr  that  the  voi-k  of  the  enemy  was  anticipa- 
ted in  the  destruction  of  considerable  numbers  by 
disease.  The  |>ci'severance  of  Gates,  in  surmount- 
ing the  obstacles  pi-esentcd  by  i)iny  thickets  iind 
dismal  swamps,  deseives  praise,  hoNNCver  injudi- 
*  ious  the  original  choicj*  of  such  a  road  may  be 
hoiight  by  some.  In  this  coui-se  he  effec  ted  a  junc- 
um  Mith  sonjc  militia  of  North  Cai'olina,  and 
with  a  detachment  under  roi-terfield. 

He  finally  took  jiossession  of  Clermont,  whence 
the  British  commander,  lord  RaNxdon.  had  ju-e- 
>iously  withdrawn.  That  general  prepared,  by 
collecting  and  centering  his  forces  in  one  body,  to 
o>erwhelm  him  in  a  si)igle  battle.  Lord  llawdon 
.\as  i»osted.  with  his  forces,  at  Camden.  After 
ume  deliberation,  the  American  leather  determin- 
ed to  api)roacli  the  English,  and  expose  himself  to 
ihr  cl;j\»ice  of  a  1;:'.ttlo. 

I'umour  had  made  the  numbers  of  tlve  Americans 
much  greater  than  they  i-eally  were  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  British.  Cornwallis,  himself,  hasten- 
ed to  the  scene  of  action,  and,  though  mustering 
;tll  his  strengtli  for  this  auluous  occasion,  could 
not  bring  twotliousand  eftecti\e  men  into  the  field. 
Nineteen,  however,  out  of  twenty,  of  these,  A\crc 
veterans  of  the  njost  formidable  qualifications. 
With  the  reinforcement  of  seven  Inindred  Virgi- 
jiia  militia  and  some  otiier  detachments.  Ga1cs*s 
army  did  nut  fall  short  of  four  thousand  men.  A 
very  small  portion  of  these  were  reguljir  tioops. 
while  the  i*est  wei-c  a  wavering  and  undisciplined 
jnilitia,  whose  presence  was  rather  injurious  than 
beneficial. 

^notwithstanding  his  inferiority  of  numbers. 
Cornwallis  found  tliat  a  i-etreat  would  be  mor<' 
pernicious  tlian  a  battle  under  the  worst  auspices: 
and  he  himself  on  the  l6th  of  August,  prepared  to 
attack  his  enemy.  General  Gates  had  taken  the 
same  resolution  at  the  same  time.;  and  the  ad\t'>' 
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forces  came  to  an  engagement,  in  wiiich  tlie  Amer- 
icans suffered  a  defeat.  The  loss  of  the  battle  was 
ascribed,  with  i-eason,  to  the  iinskilfuhiess  of  the 
militia,  ximong  tlicse  the  route  and  confusion  was 
absolute  and  irretrievable,  and  Gates  had  tlie  sin- 
gular fortune  of  conducting  the  most  prosperous 
and  the  most  disastrous  of  the  military  enterprise?; 
in  this  war. 

Here  was  a  dismal  reverse  in  the  life  of  Gates. 
His  prosperous  scale  sunk  at  Camden  as  fast  as  it 
liad  mounted  at  Saratoga.  Thei'e  had  been  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  best  road  to  the  theatre 
of  action,  and  the  hardships  and  diseases  whicli 
one  party  had  foretold  would  infest  the  road  which 
he  took,  actually  exceeded  what  was  menaced.  A 
battle  lost  against  half  the  number,  in  circumstan- 
ces w  here  the  vanquished  army  w  as  taken,  in  some 
degree,  by  surprise,  would  not  fail  to  suggest  sus- 
picions as  to  the  caution  or  discernment  of  the 
general. 

Gates  continued  in  command  till  October  the 
5th.  in  the  same  year,  about  fifty  days  after  the 
disaster  at  Camden.  In  this  interval  he  had  been 
busily  employed  in  repairing  the  consequences  of 
that  defeat,  and  Avas  now  reposing  for  the  winter. 
He  was,  on  that  day,  however,  displaced,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  inquiry  of  a  special  court.  Tiie  in- 
quiry was  a  tedious  one,  but  terminated  finally  in 
the  acquittal  of  the  general.  He  was  reinstated  in 
liis  military  command  in  the  year  1782.  In  the 
meantime,  how^eAcr,  the  great  scenes  of  the  south- 
ern war,  especially  the  capture  of  Cornwallis,  had 
past.  Little  room  was  affoi-ded  to  a  new  general 
to  gather  either  laurels  or  henbane.  A  particular 
detail  of  those  transactions  in  which  he  was  con- 
cerned, exceeds  the  limits  prescribed  to  this  hasty 
sketch.  In  like  manner,  we  ai'c  unable  to  digest 
that  voluminous  mass  of  letters,  evidences,  anif 
Q2 
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doruments  by  Mliich  the  resolution  of  congress,  in 
t■a^our  of  liis  (  oiuliict  at  C^iinuien,  was  tlittated. 

Theraptun-  of  Cornvallis  %>Iii(h  produced  siicli 
grand  and  immediate  (onsecjuenies,  swallowed  up 
liie  memory  of  all  former  exploits,  and  whatever 
senteiK  c  the  impartial  historian  may  i)ronounre  on 
the  ((»mparati\c  importance  of  the  capture  of  Bnr- 
goyne,  and  the  siiirender  of  Cornwallis,  to  the  na- 
tional welfare,  or  to  the  merit  of  the  leadei-s,  the 
peojde  of  that  time  could  not  hearken  to  any  such 
parallel.  They  swam  in  joy  and  exultation,  and 
ihe  hero  of  York-town  was  alike  w ith  congress  and 
with  the  people  the  only  saviour  of  his  country. 

>Vhen  tlie  re\olution  was  completed.  Gates  re- 
tired to  his  ])lantation  in  Virginia.  ^^  e  are  unai- 
ijuaiiited  w  ith  the  particulars  of  his  dcunestic  econ- 
omy, hut  h;ive  reason  to  infer  that  it  was  eminent- 
ly mild  and  liheral,  since  se^en  years  afterwai'ds, 
when  he  took  up  liis  final  residence  in  New  York, 
he  gave  freedom  to  his  slaves.  Instead  of  turning 
them  to  the  highest  urofit,  he  made  pro\ision  for 
the  old  and  infirm,  ^\hile  several  of  them  testified 
their  attachment  to  him  hy  remaining  in  his  fami- 
ly. In  the  characteristic  virtue  of  ]danters,  lu>spi- 
tality.  Gates  had  no  competitor,  and  his  reputation 
may  well  he  supposed  to  put  that  virtue  to  a  hard 
test,  lie  purcha.sed.  in  the  neighhourhood  of  New 
York,  a  spacious  house,  with  \aluahle  grouml.  for 
ihe  life  of  himself  and  his  wife,  and  heie.  with  few 
exceptions,  he  renrained  f«»r  the  rest  t)f  his  life. 

No  wonder  that  the  military  leadei*s  in  the  ivvo- 
lution,  should  aspiiv  to  the  enjoyment  <»f  its  civil 
honours  afterward.s.  The  vNar  was  too  short  to 
ci-eatc  tt  race  of  mere  soldiers.  The  merchants 
and  lawyers  who  entei-ed  the  army,  hecame  mer- 
i  hants  and  lawyers  again,  and  had  lost  none  oi 
iheir  primitive  (|ualiUcations  for  administering  the 
ci>il  go\ernment.  (iatcs,  however,  w;ik  a  singu- 
lar exaniph*  among  tlie  oflicers  of  high  rank.     Ili^ 
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original  profession  was  a  soldier,  and  disabled  liim 
from  acquiring  tlic  capacity  suitable  to  the  int  re 
magisti-atc  and  se^iatoi-.  During  twenty-three 
years,  he  was  only  for  a  short  time  in  a' public 
body.  In  the  year  1800,  he  was  elected  to  the 
New  York  legislature,  in  consequence  of  a  critical 
balance  of  the  parti'^s  in  that  state,  and  withdrew 
again  into  private  life,  as  soon  as  the  purpose  for 
whicli  lie  was  elected  was  gained. 

General  Gates  was  a  whig  in  England  and  a  re- 
publican in  America.  His  political  opinions  did 
not  separate  him  from  many  respectable  citizens, 
whose  views  differed  widely  from  his  own. 

He  had  a  handsome  person,  tending  to  corpu- 
lence, in  the  middle  of  life;  remarkably  courteous 
to  all;  and  carrying  good  humour  sometimes  be- 
yond the  limits  of  dignity.  He  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived a  classical  education,  and  not  to  have  en- 
tirely neglected  that  advantage  in  after  life.  To 
science,  literature,  or  erudition,  howe\  er,  he  made 
no  pretensions;  but  gave  indisputable  marks  of  a 
social,  amiable  and  benevolent  disposition. 

He  died,  without  posterity,  at  his  customar\' 
abode,  near  New  York,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1806, 
after  having  counted  a  long  series  of  78  years. 

GREENE,  N.vTHAMEii,  a  major  general  in 
tbe  army  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  officers  in  the  revolutionary  war,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Warwick,  in  Rho<le  Island,  in 
the  year  1741.  His  parents  were  Quakers.  His 
father  was  a  respectable  anchor-smith.  Being  in- 
tended for  the  business  which  his  father  pursued, 
yoiing  Greene  received  nothing  but  a  common  Eng- 
lish education.  But,  to  bimself,  an  acquisition  so 
humble  and  limited,  was  unsatisfactory  and  mor- 
tifying. While  he  was  a  boy  he  learned  the  Latie 
language  chiefly  by  his  own  industry.  Having 
procured,  in  part  by  his  own  economy,  a  small 
library,  he  spent  his  evenings,  and  all  the  time  he 
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fould  redeem  Irom  business,  in  regulai"  study.  He 
read  vith  a  \  iew  to  gmer.il  impiovenient:  but  jnil- 
itai'V  bistorv  oiiujiied  a  considerable  sliare  of  bis 
attention,  and  (onstituled  bis  deligbl. 

Ho  embarked  in  bis  latbei's  line  of  business, 
'.\w\  in  tlie  r(  gular  ])ursuit  of  it  employed  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  bis  time,  until  be  Avas  elevated,  at 
an  iinusuall}  early  age.  to  a  seat  in  tbe  legishmire 
of  bis  native  colony.  In  tbis  siluation,  tbe  roni- 
mencement  of  tbe  revolutioirary  war  found  liim; 
and,  tbe  undisguised  part  v  bicb  be  took  in  pronu»- 
ting  an  appeal  to  arms,  caused  bin)  to  be  dismissed 
from  tbe  society  of  friends,  of  w  hicb  be  bad  ante- 
redently  been  a  member. 

He  began  bis  military  cai-eer  as  a  privale  in 
a  niilitarv  association,  of  wbicb  be  was  tbe  princi- 
pal promoter,  and  wbicb  was  cbartered  under  tbe 
uaiue  of  tbe  h'lnlish  Guards,  and  ( ommanded  by 
general  James  M.  Variuim.  But  in  tbe  year  1775, 
Rbode-Island  baving  raised  tbree  regiments  of  mi- 
litia, amounting  in  tbe  \^bole1o  about  IGOO,  and 
ofiicereil  by  some  of  ber  n)ost  distinguisbed  inbab- 
itant.s,  sbe  placed  tliem  under  tbe  command  of  Mr. 
Greene,  vvitb  tbe  rank  <d"  brigadier  general,  wbo, 
witliout  lossof  time,  (onducted  tbem  to  bead-quar- 
ters, in  tbe  \  illage  of  Cambridge. 

Here,  baving.  by  a  single  act  of  ])i*omotion.  af- 
tei-  a  noviciate  of  about  seven  montbs,  excbanged 
tbe  rank  of  a  pri^  ate.  for  tbat  of  a  general  otlicer. 
be  soon  distinguisbed  biniself.  in  bis  present  sta- 
tion, an<!  offered  to  otbei-s.  a  most  salutarv  exam- 
ple. Tbis  be  did  in  a  very  special  manner,  and, 
\\'\\h  tbe  bappiest  » Ifect,  by  bis  prompt  ((l)edien(C 
to  tbe  commands  of  bis  superiors,  at  a  time,  wben 
tbat  subordination,  wbicb  alone  can  i-ender  an  ar- 
m\  efllcient  and  powerful.  wasiu)t  ^et  establisbed; 
by  habits  of  strict  and  laborious  attention,  in  the 
regular  study  of  tbe  military  .science;  and  by  tbe 
excellent  dis(  ipline,  wbicb  be  caused  to  be  intnv 
iluccd  into  fiis  own  brigade. 
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General  Gicciic's  merit  and  abilities,  as  well  in 
the  council  as  in  the  field,  were  not  long  unnoticed 
by  general  Washington,  who  i-eposed  in  him  the 
utmost  confidence,  and  paid  a  particular  deference 
to  his  advice  and  opinion,  on  all  occasions  of  doubt 
and  difficulty. 

He  was  appointed  major  general  by  congress^ 
the  26th  of  August,  1776.  Towards  the  close  of 
that  year,  be  was  at  the  Trenton  surprise;  and,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next,  was  at  the  battle  of 
Princeton,  two  enterprises  not  more  happily  plan- 
ned than  judiciously  and  bravely  executed,  in  both 
of  which  he  highly  distinguislied  himself,  serving 
his  noviciate  under  the  American  Fabius. 

At  the  battle  of  Germantown,  he  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  the  American  army;  and  his  utmost 
endeavours  w  ere  exerted  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of 
that  day,  in  which  his  conduct  met  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  commander  in  chief. 

In  March,  1778,  he  was  appointed  quarter-mas- 
ter-general, which  office  he  accepted  under  a  stipu- 
lation, tliat  his  rank  in  the  army  should  not  be  af- 
fected by  it,  and  that  he  should  retain  his  right  to 
command,  in  time  of  action,  according  to  his  rank 
and  seniority.  This  he  exercised  at  tiie  battle  of 
Monmouth,  where  he  commanded  the  right  wing 
of  the  army. 

About  the  middle  of  the  same  year,  an  attack 
being  planned  by  the  Americans,  in  conjunction 
with  the  French  fleet,  on  the  British  garrison  at 
Newport.  Rhode-Island,  general  Sullivan  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command,  under  whom  general 
Greene  served.  This  attempt  was  unsuccessful; 
tlie  French  fleet  having  sailed  out  of  liarbour,  to 
engage  lord  Howe's  fleet,  they  were  dispersed  by 
a  storm,  and  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Newport,  in  doing  which,  general 
Greene  displayed  a  great  degree  of  skill,  in  draw- 
ing off  the  army  in  safety. 
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After  the  liopos  of  tlie  British  generals,  io  i\( 
cute  some,  ilec  isivc  stroke  to  the  iiortliuard  \avm  ; 
frustrated,  they  turned  their  attention  to  t'  r 
southern  stiites,  as  less  capable  of  defence,  and 
more  likely  to  leward  the  invaders  Avith  ample 
l)lunder.  \  grand  expedition  was,  in  conse(juence. 
])lanned  at  Sc^-York,  where  the  army  cnd)arked 
on  the  2Gth  of  December,  1779:  they  landcil  on 
the  nth  of  February,  1780,  within  about  thiii; 
miles  of  Charleston.  >\hi(h,  after  a  brave  defeju  . 
was  surrendered  to  sir  Henry  Clinton,  on  the  l£lh 
of  May. 

A  series  of  ill  success  followed  this  unfortuna,- 
cvent.     The  American   arms  in  South  Carolin; 
were,    in  general,   unsuccessful;   and  the  inh;i 
tants  wcie    obliged   to   submit    to    the    invad* 
•whose  impolitic  severity  was  extremely  ill  cah  > 
lated  to  answer  any  of  the  objects  for  which  ti 
war  had  been  commenced. 

Affiiirs  Mere  thus  circumstanced,  when  general 
^Vashington  ap])oiiited  general  Greene  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  American  forces  in  the  southern  ilis- 
trict.  He  arrived  at  Charlotte  on  the  id  day  «)f 
December,  1780.  accompanied  by  general  Moigan. 
a  b^a^e  ollicer,  who  had  distinguished  himself  to 
the  northward,  in  the  expedition  against  Jiur- 
goyne.  lie  found  the  forces  he  was  to  command, 
irduced  to  a  wry  small  lunnber,  by  defeat  an<l  l>> 
deserti<ni.  The  rcttirns  weir  nine  hundiTd  and 
sexenty  ( ontinentals,  and  one  thousand  and  tliir 
te<'n  militia.  Military  stores.  j)roAisions.  forage, 
and  all  things  necessary,  wei-e,  if  possible,  in  a 
more  reduced  state  than  his  army.  Ilis  men  went; 
without  pay,  and  almost  without  clothing:  and 
aiipplies  of  the  latter  wwq  not  to  be  had,  but  froui 
a  <listance  of  two  hundred  miles.  In  this  jierilous 
aiid  tMnbai'rassed  situation,  he  had  t(M)p[Mise  a  nv- 
pe{  table  and  victorious  army.  Fortunately  toi 
him.  t!ie  cimduct  of  some  of  the  friends  of  rovtilt^ 
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t)bliged  nunibei"s,  otherwise  disposed  to  remain 
neuter,  to  take  up  arms  in  their  own  defence. 
This,  and  the  prudent  measures  the  general  took 
for  removing  the  innumerable  difficulties  and  dis- 
advantages lie  w  as  surrounded  with,  and  for  con- 
ciliating the  affections  of  the  inhabitants,  soon 
brought  together  a  considerable  force;  far  inferior, 
however,  to  that  of  the  British,  who  deemed  the 
country  perfectly  subjugated. 

After  he  had  reci'utted  his  forces  with  all  the 
friends  to  the  revolution  that  lie  could  assemble, 
he  sent  a  considerable  detachment,  under  general 
Morgan,  to  the  western  extremities  of  the  state,  to 
protect  the  well-disposed  inhabitants  from  the  ra- 
vages of  the  tories.  This  force,  wliich  was  the 
first  that  had  for  a  considerable  time  api>eared 
there,  on  the  side  of  the  Americans,  inspired  the 
friends  of  liberty  with  new  courage,  so  that  num- 
bers of  them  crowded  to  the  standard  of  general 
Morgan,  who,  at  length,  became  go  formidable, 
that  lord  Cornwallis  thought  proper  to  send  colo- 
nel Tarleton,  to  dislodge  him  from  the  station  he 
had  taken.  This  officer  was  at  the  head  of  a  thou- 
sand regular  troops,  and  had  two  field  pieces.  He 
came  up,  on  the  seventeenth  of  January,  1781,  at 
a  place  called  Cowpens,  with  general  Morgan, 
whose  force  was  much  inferior,  and  w  as  composed 
of  two-thirds  militia,  and  one-third  continentals. 
An  engagement  was  the  immediate  consequence. 

Morgan  gained  a  complete  victory  over  an  offi- 
cer, the  rapidity  and  success  of  whose  attacks,  un- 
til that  time,  might  have  entitled  him  to  make  use 
of  the  declaration  of  G?esar,  '*veni,  vidi,  vici." 
Upwards  of  five  hundred  of  the  British  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  were  made  prisoners;  a  very  con- 
siderable number  were  killed.  Eight  hundred 
stand  of  arms,  two  field  pieces,  and  thirty-five 
baggage- waggons  fell  to  the  victors,  Avhohad  only 
twelve  killed  and  sixty  wounded. 
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This  bnlliant  success  quite  disroncei'tcd  the  plau 
of  operations  formed  by  lonl  Cornwallis.  Ila"\  ing 
entertained  no  idea  of  any  enemy  to  oppose  in 
South  Carolina,  the  conquest  of  vliich  he  deemed 
complete,  lie  had  made  every  preparation  for  car- 
rying his  arms  to  the  northvvard,  to  gather  the  lau- 
rels which,  he  imagined,  awaited  him.  lie  no\N 
found  himself  obligeil  to  post|)one  this  design.  He 
marched  with  rapidity  after  general  Morgan,  in 
hojK'S  not  only  to  reco\  er  the  prisonei*s,  but  to  re- 
venge Tarhton's  losses.  The  American  general, 
by  a  rapidity  of  movements,  and  the  interference 
of  Pro\idence,  eluded  his  efforts:  anil  general 
Greene  effected  a  junction  of  the  two  divisions  of 
his  little  army,  on  the  7th  of  February.  Still  he 
was  so^far  inferior  to  lord  Cornwallis.  that  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat  northward;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vigilance  and  activity  of  his  enemy,  he 
brought  his  men  in  safety  into  Virginia. 

In  Virginia,  general  Greene  received  some  re- 
inforcements, 'and  had  the  jK'omisc  of  more:  on 
whidi  he  returned  again  into  North  Carolina, 
where,  on  their  arrival,  he  hoj)ed  to  be  able  to  act 
on  the  offensive.  He  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of 
lord  Cornwallis's  army.  By  a  variety  of  the  best 
concerted  manoPuviTs,  he  so  judiciously  supiM)rted 
the  arrangement  of  his  tn>ops,  by  the  seci-ecy  and 
])romptitude  «if  his  motions,  tJiat,  during  thiTC 
v\eeks,  while  the  enemy  remained  near  him.  he 
prevented  them  from  taking  any  advantage  of 
their  sui>eriority:  and  e\en  cut  off  all  opportunity 
of  theirreceiving  succ(nns  from  the  royalsits. 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  he  effected  a 
junction  witli  a  continental  regiment,  and  two 
considerable  botlies  of  Virginia  and  Carolina  mi- 
liti;u  He  then  determined  on  attacking  the  Bri- 
tish commander  \\itln)ut  loss  of  time,  ♦•being  jhm*- 
suaded,*'  as  he  dec  lared  in  his  subsequent  dispatch- 
es,   *•  that,  if  he  was  successful,  it  vNould  jn-ovc" 
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Viiinous  10  the  enemy;  and,  il"  otherwise,  that  it 
would  be  but  a  partial  evil  to  him."  On  the  14th, 
he  arrived  at  Guilford  court-house,  the  British  then 
lying  at  twelve  miles  distance. 

His  army  consisted  of  about  four  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  of  whom  near  two-thirds  were  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  militia.  The  British  were 
about  two  thousaiul  four  liundred;  all  regular 
troops,  aiul  the  greatei- purt  inured  to  toil  and  ser- 
vice in  their  long  expedition  under  lord  Corn\\  al- 
Hs,  who,  on  the  morning  of  the  I5tl»,  being  appri- 
sed of  general  Greene's  intentions,  marched  to 
meet  him.  The  latter  disposed  his  army  in  thice 
lines:  the  militia  of  North  Carolina  v*  ere  in  frojit; 
the  second  line  was  composed  of  those  of  Virgi- 
nia; and  the  third,  which  was  the  flower  of  the 
army,  was  formed  of  continental  troops,  near  iif- 
teen  iiundred  in  number.  They  were  flanked  on 
both  sides  by  cavali'y  and  riilemen,  and  were  post- 
ed on  a  rising  ground,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Gui  Ifor d  cou rt-housc. 

The  engagement  commenced  at  half  an  hour  af- 
ter one  o'clock,  by  a  brisk  cannonade;  after  which, 
the  British  advanced  in  three  columns;  and  attack- 
ed the  first  line,  composed  of  North  Carolina  mili- 
tia. Tliese,  who,  probably,  had  never  been  in  ac- 
tion before,  were  panic  struck  at  the  approach  of 
the  enemy;  and  many  flf  them  ran  av»a,y  without 
firing  a  gun,  or  being  fired  upon,  and  ercn  before 
the  British  had  come  nearer  than  one  hundred  and 
forty  yards  to  them.  Part  of  them,  however,  iired; 
but  they  tlien  followed  the  example  of  their  com- 
rades. Their  oilicers  made  every  possible  effort  to 
rally  them  :  but  tlie  advantages  of  their  position, 
nor  any  other  consideration,  could  indue*;  them  to 
raaintain  their  ground.  This  shameful  conduct 
jiad  a  great  etfect  upon  the  issue  of  tl^e  battle  The 
next  line,  however,  behaved  much  better.  They 
fought  \\  ith  great  bravery;  and  were  throAvn  intc 
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♦Hsorilor:  raliipil,  returned  to  the  charge,  uud  kejjt 
up  a  heavy  liro  for  a  long  time:  hut  >vere  at  lengtli 
broken,  imil  driven  on  the  third  line,  N\hen  the  en- 
v;ai;enient  heciune  general,  very  se\ere,  and  very 
nluody.  At  length,  sni>ei*iority  of  discipline  car- 
lied  tlie  day  fi-oni  suiHMiority  of  nunibei's.  The 
( ontlict  endured  an  hour  and  a  half ;  and  was  ter- 
minatod  hy  general  Gi-eene's  ordering  a  retreat, 
when  he  perceiv  ed  that  the  enemy  wei-e  on  the  ]K}int 
of  encircling  his  troops. 

This  v\asa  hard  fought  action.  L(»rd  Cornvval- 
•is  stated  his  losses  in  killed,  v\ounded,  an<l  mis- 
sing, at  five  hundred  and  thirty-two.  among  whom 
were  several  olKcei*s  of  consideralile  rank.  But 
I  his  battle  was,  ne\ertheless,  de(isi\e  in  its  conse- 
quences. Lord  Cornvvallis  w;is,  three  days  after, 
obliged  to  make  a  irti-ogade  motion  :  and  to  irturn 
to  AVilmington,  situated  two  hundred  miles  from 
ihe  scene  of  action.  lie  was  e\en  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  abandoning  a  considerable  number  of 
ihose  who  were  dangerously  wounded.  The  loss 
of  the  Americans  was  about  four  hundred,  killed 
and  v\ounded. 

Some  lime  after  the  battle  of  Guilford,  general 
Greene  determined  to  return  to  South  Carolina,  to 
vndeavour  to  expel  the  British  from  that  state. — 
His  fii'st  object  was  to  attempt  the  reduction  of 
('amden,  where  lord  Rawdon  was  posted  with 
.ibout  nine  hundred  men.  The  strength  of  this 
j)lace,  which  was  covered  on  the  south  an<l  east 
side  bv  a  river  and  creek:  and  to  the  v\estward  and 
northward,  by  six  irdoubts:  rendered  it  impracti- 
calde  to  ( arrv  it  by  storm,  with  the  small  army 
general  Girene  had.  consisting  of  about  s<'>en  hun- 
<litMl  c»)ntinenlals.  the  militia  having  gone  home. 
lie,  theiefore.  encaniped  at  about  a  mile  fi-om  the 
town,  in  order  to  pirvent  supplies  from  being 
brought  in.  and  to  take  advantages  of  such  favour 
able  circumstances  as  might  occur. 
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Lord  Rawdon's  situation  \vas  extremely  tleli- 
cate.  Colonel  Watson,  whom  he  had  some  time 
before  detached,  for  the  protection  of  the  eastern 
frontiers,  and  to  whom  he  had,  on  intelligence  of 
general  Greene's  intentions,  sent  orders  to  return 
to  Camden,  was  so  effectually  watched  by  general. 
Marion,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  obey. 
His  lordsliip's  supplies  were,  moreover,  very  pre- 
carious: and  should  general  Greene's  reinforce- 
ments arri\e,  lie  might  be  so  closely  invested,  as 
to  be  at  length  obliged  to  surrender.  In  tliis  di- 
lemma, the  best  ex])edient  that  suggested  itself, 
was  a  bold  attack;-  for  which  purpose,  he  armed 
every  person  with  him  capable  of  carrying  a  mus- 
ket, not  excepting  his  musicians  and  drummers. 
He  sallied  out  on  t!ie  25th  of  April,  and  attacked 
general  Greene  in  his  camp.  The  defence  was 
obstinate;  and  for  some  part  of  the  engagement  the 
advantage  appeared  to  be  in  favour  of  America. 
Lieutenant  colonel  Washington,  who  commanded 
the  cavalry,  had  at  one  time  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred British  prisoners.  However,  by  the  miscon- 
duct of  one  of  the  American  regiments,  victory  was 
snatched  from  general  Greene,  who  was  compelled 
to  retreat.  He  lost  in  the  action  about  two  hun- 
dred killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  Rawdon 
lost  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  eight. 

There  was  a  great  similarity  between  the  conse- 
quences of  the  affair  at  Guilford,  and  those  of  this 
action.  In  the  former,  lord  Cornwallis  was  suc- 
cessful ;  but  was  afterwards  obliged  to  retreat  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  for  a 
time  abandoned  the  grand  object  of  penetrating  to 
the  northward.  In  the  latter,  lord  Rawdon  had 
the  honour  of  the  field;  but  was  shortly  after  reduc- 
ed to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  his  post,  and 
lea\  ing  behind  him  a  number  of  sick  and  wounded. 

The  evacuation  of  Camden,  with  the  vigilance 
of  general  Greene,  and  the  several  officers  he  em  - 
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plovcd,  gave  a  new  complexion  to  aftairs  ui  Souii: 
Carolina,  ^here  the  British  itscendancy  declined 
more  rapid  1\  than  it  had  been  established:  The 
mineroiis  fortes,  garrisoned  by  tlie  enemy,  fell,  one 
.vittr  the  other,  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 
Oiangehurg.  Motte,  M  atson,  Georgetown,  Gran- 
by,  and  others,  fort  Ninety-Six  ex(  eptcd,  were  siir- 
!  cndered;  and  a  very  considerable  number  of  pri- 
oncrs  of  war,  v.ith  military  stores  and  artillery, 
»vere  found  in  them. 

On  the  2'7d  May,  general  Greene  sat  down  be- 
fore Ninety-Six.  with  the  main  j)art  of  his  little 
i-my.  The  siege  \sas  carried  on  for  a  considera- 
te time  with  great  spirit:  and  the  place  was  de- 
1  iided  with  equal  bravery.  At  length,  the  ^^orks 
\cre  so'far  reduced,  that  a  suri-ender  must  have 
icen  made  in  a  few  days,  when  a  reinfoitement  of 
■  Mrce  regiments,  from  Euro])e,  arrived  at  Charles- 
m,  wliich  enabled  lord  Rawdon  to  proceed  to  re- 

•  ieve  this  important  post.  The  sui)eriorit>  of  the 
viiemy's  force  reduced  geiuTal  Greene  to  the  aller- 
nati>e  of  abandoning  the  siege  altogether,  or,  ])re- 
vious  to  their  arrival,  of  attempting  the  fort  by 

iorm.  'I'he  latter  was  more  agreeable  to  his  en- 
icrprisintj-  s-pirit  :  and  an  attack  v.as  made,  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th  of  .hine.  He  was  i-epulsed, 
with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  He 
raised  the  siege,  and  retreatetl  over  the  Saluda. 

Dr.  Ramsay,  si)eaking  of  the  state  of  alfairs 
about  this  period,  says.  *'truly  disti-essing  was 
(he  situation  of  the  American  army :  when  in  the 
rasj)  of  victory,  to  he  obliged  to  expose  themselves 
.)  a  hazardous  assault,  an<l  altersxards  to  abanilon 
a  siege.  »  lien  they  weir  nearly  masteis  of  the 
whole  country,  to  be  compelled  to  retreat  to  its  ex- 
heinily;  and  after  subduing  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Tor* e  s«nt  against  them,  to  he  under  the  necessity 
of  encountering  still  greater  reinforcements.  \\\nu 

•  licir  remote  situation  pi*ccluded  them  from  the 
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hope  of  receiving  a  single  recruit.  In  this  gloomy 
situation,  there  were  not  wanting  persons  who  ad- 
vised general  Greene  to  leave  the  state,  and  retire 
with  his  remaining  forces  to  Virginia.  To  argu- 
mcjjts  and  suggestions  of  this  kind  he  nobly  replied, 
•I  will  recover  the  country,  or  die  in  the  attempt.' 
TJjis  distinguished  officer,  whose  genius  was  most 
vigorous  in  those  extremities,  when  feeble  minds 
abandon  themselves  to  despair,  adopted  the  only 
resource  nOw  left  him,  of  avoiding  an  engagement, 
until  tlic  British  force  should  he  divided." 

Some  skirmishes,  of  no  great  moment,  took  place 
hctwccn  the  detached  parties  of  both  armies  in  July 
and  August.  September  the  9th,  general  Greene 
having  assembled  about  two  thousand  men,  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  British,  who,  under  the  com- 
mand of  colonel  Stewart,  were  posted  at  Eutaw 
Springs.  The  American  force  was  drawn  up  in 
two  lines:  the  first,  composed  of  Carolina  militia, 
was  commanded  by  generals  Marion  and  Pickens, 
and  colonel  de  Malmedy.  The  second,  which  con- 
sisted of  continental  troops,  from  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  Maryland,  was  commanded  by  gen- 
eral Sumpter,  lieutenant  colonel  Campbell,  and  co- 
lonel Williams;  lieutenant  colonel  Lee,  with  his  le- 
gion, covered  the  right  flank;  and  lieutenant  colo- 
nel Henderson,  with  the  state  ti-oops,  covered  the 
left.  A  corps  de  reserve  was  formed  of  the  caval- 
ry, under  lieutenant  colonel  Washington,  and  the 
Delaware  troops  under  captain  Kirkwood.  As  the 
Americans  came  forward  to  the  attack,  they  fell  in 
with  some  a<lvanced  parties  of  the  enemy,  at  about* 
two  or  three  miles  a  head  of  the  main  body.  These 
being  closely  pursued,  were  dri^en  back,  and  the 
action  soon  became  general.  The  militia  were  at 
length  forced  to  give  way,  but  were  bravely  sup- 
ported by  the  second  line.  In  the  hottest  part  of 
the  engagement,  general  Greene  ordered  the  Mary- 
land  and  Virginia  continentals,  to  charge  witls 
R2 
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trailed  arms.  Tliis  (Icrwiet!  tlie  falc  of  the  day. 
••?M>tliiiig."  says  Dr.  Ramsay,  "could  surpass  the 
•nliTpidity  of  both  ofluTi-s  and  nion  on  this  occa- 
sion. TIk'v  rushed  on  in  good  order  through  a 
heavy  cannonade,  and  a  shower  of  nius«|uetry,  with 
sucli  unsljaken  resolution,  that  they  hoiv  d(»\vn  all 
hefore  them."  The  Biitish  ucre  hroken.  closely 
pursued,  and  upwards  of  fix  e  hundred  of  them  taken 
prisoners.  They,  however,  made  a  fresli  stand,  in 
a  favourable  position,  in  impenetrable  shrubs  and 
a  pic(pietteil  ganlen.  Lieutenant  colonel  AVash- 
ington,  after  having  made  every  effort  to  dislodge 
them,  wius  \n  j)un5!ed  and  taken  prisoner.  Four  six 
poundei's  \\ere  bjought  fiu-ward  to  jday  upon  them, 
l)Ut  (hey  fell  into  their  hands:  and  the  endeavoui*s 
to  drive  them  fi*om  tiieir  station,  being  found  im- 
practicable, tlie  Americans  retired,  leaving  a  very 
strong  pi(c|uet  on  the  field  of  battle.  Their  loss 
was  about  live  hundred;  that  of  the  British  upwards 
oi  eleven  hundred. 

General  Greene  was  honoured  by  congress  with 
a  British  standard,  and  a  gold  medal,  enddemati- 
cal  of  the  engagement.  *»  for  his  wise,  decisive,  and 
magnanimous  conduct,  in  the  action  at  Eutaw 
Springs,  in  which,  with  a  fori  e  inferior  in  number 
to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  obtained  a  most  signal 
victory." 

In  the  evening  of  the  succeeding  day,  colonel 
Stewart  aliandoned  his  jmst.  and  retreated  towards 
Charleston,  leaving  behind  uj)wards  of  seventy  of 
his  woundfd.  and  a  lhousan«l  staiul  of  arms.  He 
vv.is  j)ursued  a  ( oiisiderable  distance,  Imt  in  vain. 

The  battle  «>f  Kutaw  produced  most  signal  con- 
serpiences  in  favour  of  America.  The  British, 
who  had  for  such  a  hngth  of  time  loitU'd  it  abso- 
lutely in  South  Carolina,  wci*e,  shortly  after  that 
event,  obliged  to  confine  themselves  in  Charleston, 
whence  they  never  xentured  but  to  make  pi*eda- 
tor>-  excursions,  with  bodies  of  cavalrv,  which  in 
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general,  met  with  a  very  warm  and  very  unwel- 
come reception. 

In  Dr.  Caldwell's  memoirs  of  the  life  of  general 
Greene,  we  Itave  the  following  interesting  story, 
as  connected  with  the  severe  conflict  at  Eutaw 
Springs: 

**Two  young  ofUccrs,  hearing  the  same  rank, 
met  in  personal  coml)at.  The  xVmerican,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  Briton  had  a  decided  superiority,  in 
the  use  of  the  sabre,  and  being  himself  of  great 
activity,  and  personal  strength,  almost  gigantic^ 
closed  with  his  adversary  and  made  liim  his  pri- 
soner. 

''Gentlemanly,  generous,  and  high  minded,  this 
event,  added  to  a  personal  resemblance  which  the} 
were  observed  to  bear  to  each  otJier,  produced  be- 
tween these  two  youthful  warriors,  an  intimacy, 
which,  increased  in  a  short  time,  to  a  mutual  at- 
tachment. 

'•Not  long  after  the  action,  the  American  officer 
returning  home,  on  furlough,  to  settle  some  private 
business,  obtained  permission  for  his  friend  to  ac- 
company him. 

"Travelling  without  attendants  or  guard,  they 
were  both  armed  and  well  mounted.  Part  of  their 
route  lay  through  a  settlement  highly  disaftected 
to  the  American  cause. 

'•When  in  the  midst  of  this,  having,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  shower  of  rain,  thrown  around  them 
their  cloaks,  which  concealed  their  uniforms,  they 
were  suddenly  encountered  by  a  detachment  ofto- 
ries. 

"The  young  American,  determined  to  die  rather 
than  become  a  prisoner,  especially  to  men  whom 
he  held  in  abhorrence  for  disloyalty  to  their  coun- 
try, and  the  generous  Briton  resolved  not  to  sur- 
vive one  by  whom  he  had  been  distinguished  and 
ti'eated  so  kindly,  they  both  together,  with  great' 
spirit  and  self  possession,  charged  the  royalists 
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having  first  made  signals  iti  tlieir  rear,  as  if  di- 
recting others  to  follow  them:  and  thos,  uitlioul 
injury  on  either  side.  Iiad  tlie  ad<!ress  and  good 
foi-tune  to  put  tlie  paity  to  llight. 

"Airixing  in  safety  at  their  phire(»f  destination, 
wliat  Nvas  their  surprise  and  augnunted  satisfac- 
tion, on  finding,  fioni  some  questions  proposed  hy 
the  American  ollicer's  father,  that  they  were  tii-st 
cousins! 

'*AVith  increasing  delight,  tlie  young  Briton  ])as- 
sed  several  weeks  in  the  family  of  his  kinsman, 
where  the  writer  of  this  narrative  saw  him  daily, 
and  often  listened,  with  the  ra])ture  of  a  child.  t» 
the  checkered  story  of  his  military  adventures. 

''To  heighten  the  occurrence,  and  render  it 
n)ore  romantic,  the  American  officer  had  a  sister, 
beautiful  and  accomplished,  whose  heart  soon  felt 
for  the  gallant  stranger,  more  than  the  affection 
due  to  a  cousin.     The  attachment  was  mutual. 

'•But  here  the  adventure  assumes  a  tragical  cast. 
IMie  youthful  foreigner,  being  exchanged,  was  sum- 
moned to  return  to  his  regiment.  The  message 
was  fatal  to  his  peace.  But  military  honour  de- 
manded the  sacrifice:  and  the.  lady,  generous  and 
high  minded  :ls  himself,  would  not  be  instrumental 
i>i  dinnning  his  laurels. 

"The  parting  scene  was  a  high-wrought  picture 
of  tenderness  and  son*ow.  On  taking  leave,  the 
parlies  mutually  bound  themselves,  by  a  solemn 
promise,  to  remain  single  a  certain  number  of 
years  in  tin'  hope  that  an  arrangement  contempla- 
ted might  again  iiring  them  together.  A  few  weeks 
afterwards  the  lad>  expireil  un«ler  an  attack  of 
small  pox.     The  fate  the  officer  we  ne\er  learnt,*' 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  (iivi-ne's  ar- 
my was  in  a  deplorable  situation,  and  suffereil  un- 
der vwvy  privation.  In  his  letters  to  the  Secreta- 
ry at  war,  he  says,  "We  have  three  hundred  men 
"Siithout  arms,   and  more  than    one  thousand   ^o 
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iKiked,  that  they  can  be  put  on  duty  only  in  cases 
of  a  desperate  nature.  AVe  have  been  all  winter 
in  want  of  arms  and  clothing.  The  subsistence  of 
the  army  is  wretched,  and  we  are  without  rum  or 
any  kind  of  spirits." 

Again,  he  says,  "Our  difficulties  are  so  nume- 
rous, and  our  wants  so  pressing,  tliat  I  have  not  a 
moment's  relief  from  the  most  painful  anxieties. 
I  have  more  embarrassment  than  it  is  proper  to 
ji    disclose  to  the  world.      Let  it  suflice  to  say  that 
r    this  part  of  the  United  States  has  had  a  narrow 
escape.   I  have  been  seven  months  in  the  Jicld  without 
taking  off  my  clothes." 
Judge  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  general  Greene,  says 
L   "At   the   battle  of   the  Eutaw  Springs,    Greene 
Bays,  'that  hundreds  of  my  men  were  as  naked  as 
they   were  born.'     Posterity  will  scarcely  believe, 
j    that  the  bare  loins  of  many  brave  men  who  carried 
j     death  into  the  enemy's  ranks,  at  the  Eutaw,  were 
galled  by  their  cartouch-boxes,  while  a  folded  rag 
I     or  a  tuft  of  moss  protected  the  shoulders  from  sus- 
taining the  same  injury  from  the  musket.     Men  of 
other  times  will  enquire,  by  what  magic  was  this 
army  kept  together?  By  what  supernatural  power 
was  it  made  to  JBght?" 

During  the  relaxation  that  followed,  a  dange- 
rous plot  was  formed  by  some  turbulent  and  muti- 
nous persons  in  tlie  army,  to  deliver  up  their  brave 
general  to  the  British.  This  treasonable  design 
owed  its  rise  to  the  hardships,  wants  and  calami- 
ties of  the  soldiers,  who  were  ill  paid,  ill  clothed, 
and  ill  fed.  The  conspii'ators  did  not  exceed 
twelve  in  number;  and  a  providential  discovery 
defeated  the  project. 

The  surrender  of  lord  Cornw^allis,  whose  enter- 
prising spirit  bad  been  by  the  British  ministry  ex- 
pected to  repair  the  losses,  and  wipe  away  the  dis- 
grace, wliich  had  been  incurred  through  the  inacti- 
vity and  indolence  of  other  generals,  having  con- 


Ainced  tlicni  of  the  impractirability  of  subjugatint; 
America,  tlicy  cliscoiitimicd  offensive  operatiows 
in  evei-y  qiiaiier.  From  the  beginning  of  the  year 
irsc.  it  was  currently  reported  that  Charleston 
was  speedily  to  be  evacuated:  it  was  officially  aji- 
uounced  the  rth  of  August:  but  it  did  not  take 
place  until  the  irth  of  December. 

The  happy  period  at  length  arrived,  vhen,  by 
tlie  virtue  and  bravery  of  lier  sons,  aided  by  tiie. 
bounty  of  lieaven.  America  compelled  her  invade ivs 
to  ivcognise  her  independence.  Then  her  armies 
quitted  the  tented  fields,  and  retired  to  cultivate 
the  arts  of  peace  and  happiness.  Amongst  tlje 
rest,  general  Greene,  revisited  his  native  country, 
where  he  proved  himself  as  valuable  a  citizen,  ii=> 
the  Carolinas  had  witnessed  him  a  gallant  ofliccr. 

Wc  have  mentioned  Judge  Johnson's  life  of  gen- 
eral Greene.  This  work  is  in  two  volumes  quar- 
to, and  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  transac- 
tions, and  indeed  of  the  campaigns,  &c.  of  the 
war  in  the  southern  states,  by  "\>  illiam  Johnson, 
Esq.  of  South  Caiolina,  and  one  of  tlie  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  work'  he  makes  the  following 
just  remarks,  which  we  copy  with  mucli  pleasure, 
particularly  for  our  s(  hool  edition: 

**  Wc  will  now  dismiss  the  reader  w ith  these  re- 
marks. To  the  ijmins;  and  the  lowly,  the  incidents 
of  general  Greene's  life,  hold  out  a  most  valuable 
moral.  They  show,  with  (ertainty.  tliat  there  is 
no  conjjition  which  may  n«)t  be  improved  by  vir- 
tue and  perseverance:  that  the  acjpiirement  of 
knowledge  leads  directlv  to  eminen(  e:  and,  that 
the  most  perse\ering  labour  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  improvement  of  the  mimi,  when  the  mind 
is  steadily  bent  upon  its  own  imprn\ement.  And 
let  no  discouraging  inferences  be  drawn  from  the 
persecutions  wlii(  h  he  umlerwent  from  v\\\\  and 
detraction.     Thev  will  fasten  on  eminence:  aud  to 
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q^iotc  the  general's  own  language,  '*  every  one  but 
an  idiot  will  have  enemies."  These  are  among 
the  trials  incident  to  human  life;  and  they  will  at- 
tack those  most  severely,  who  raise  themselves 
from  obscurity.  Men  cannot  bear  mortifying 
comparisons;  and,  therefore,  envy  those  most,  who 
have  risen  from  among  themselves.  But,  it  is  a 
most  consoling  evidence  that  truth  will  never  be 
abandoned;  that  after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  we  find 
the  fame  of  this  great  and  good  man,  vindicated  by 
the  production  of  evidence  which  cannot  be  resist- 
ed. The  plain  inference  is,  that  we  do  our  duty, 
and  trust  to  Providence  for  tlie  rest. 

''  To  all,  we  will  take  t!ii'  liberty  to  suggest  an- 
other remark.  It  is  related  of  general  Washing- 
ton, that  after  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  an  eminent 
divine  declared  from  the  pulpit,  '  that  Heaven  had 
'preserved  that  young  man  for  some  great  and  wise 
purposes.' 

••  If  we  contemplate  the  early  events  of  general 
Greene's  life,  we  perceive  in  them,  a  striking  apt- 
ness of  preparation  for  the  part  he  was  destined  to 
act  in  the  revolutionary  contest.  Subdued,  but 
not  broken  down  under  parental  authority,  he 
karned  obedience  and  discipline,  and  how  to  in- 
force  it  on  others:  but,  above  all,  self-command. 
Cast  on  himself  for  the  gratification  of  every  wisli 
of  his  heart,  he  leanied  that  great  lesson  of  self- 
dependence,  which  he  had,  so  often  afterwards,  to 
bring  into  exercise.  With  nerves  strung  to  labour, 
he  was  prepared  for  all  the  fatigues  and  hardships 
of  war;  and  habits  of  temperance  taught  him  to 
bear,  and  by  his  example,  to  teach  others  to  bear, 
all  privations  of  wai*.  Yet,  all  this  preparation 
was  casual,  and  less  than  all  things,  intended  to 
fit  him  for  a  military  life ! 

"Nor  was  his  moral  and  religious  education 
less  adapted  to  the  part  lie  wa«  to  act  on  tl)e  thea- 
tre of  the  revolution.    The  religion  of  the  QuakerSf 
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stripped  of  those  tenets  w  hich  unfit  it  for  this  neth- 
er world,  is  really  the  political  religion  of  the    . 
United  States.     Universal  hcnovolence.   and  un- 
bounded toleration,  were  their  favourite  doctrines. 
He  still  continued  a  Quaker,  as  far  the  religion  of 
the   Quakers  comported  with  the  defence  of  civil   , 
liberty-  and  thus  blended  the  soldier,  with  all  that  j 
stern  morality,  and  simplicity  of  charjictcr,  which  j 
distinguish  the  sect  he  belonged  to.'' 

In  O(tober.  1785.  general  Greene  sailed  to 
Georgia,  where  he  had  a  considerable  estate,  not 
fai"  ilistant  from  Savannah.  Hei-e  he  passed  away 
his  time,  occupied  in  his  domestic  concerns,  until 
the  hour  of  his  mortality  approached. 

Walking  ojit.  without  his  hat.  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  15th  of  .liuje,  1786  the  day  being  intensely 
hot,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  with  such  a  vertigo 
and  prostration  of  strength,  as  to  be  unable  to  re- 
tu«*n  to  his  house,  without  assistance.  The  affec- 
tion was  what  is  denominated  a  "stroke  of  the. 
sun."  It  was  succeeded  by  fever,  accompanied 
with  stupor,  delirium,  and  a  disordei'cd  stomach. 
All  effoi-tsto  su-bdue  it  proved  fi-uitless.  and  it  car- 
ried Iiim  off  on  tlie  1 9th  of  the  same  month. 

When  the  melancholy  account  of  his  death  arriv- 
ed at  Savannah,  the  people  were  struck  with  the 
deepest  sorrow.  All  business  was  suspemlcd. — ■ 
The  shops  an<l  stoi-es  throughout  the  town  were 
shut;  and  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  had  their 
colours  Ijalf-masted. 

The  body  was  brought  to  Savannah,  and  in- 
terred on  the  20th.  The  funej'al  pi*<)cession  was 
attended  by  the  Cincinnati,  militia,  Ate.  K,c. 

Immediately  after  the  interment  of  the  corpse, 
ihe  members  of  the  Cincinnati  retired  to  the  cotTce- 
house  in  Savannah,  and  came  to  the  following  res- 
olution: 

"That,  as  a  token  of  the  high  respect  and  vcn- 
,.,...»;,,..  ;,.   1,  !-;.i,  n:^  -of  icty  hoM  tlie  memory  of 
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Iheii'  late  illustrioHS  brother,  major-general 
Greene,  deceased,  George  Washington  Greene, 
his  ehlest  son,  be  admitted  a  member  of  this  soci- 
ety, to  take  his  seat  on  his  arriving  at  the  age  of 
18  years." 

General  Greene  left  behind  him  a  wife  and  five 
children. 

On  Tuesday  the  12th  of  August,  1786,  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  congress  assembled,  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

"That  a  monument  be  erected  to  the  mem  or  j 
of  Nathaniel  Greene,  Esq.  at  the  seat  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  with  the  following  inscription: 
Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
NATHANIEL  GREENE,  Esq. 

Who  departed  this  life. 
On  the  19th  of  June,  mdcclxxxvi  : 

LATE  MAJOR  GENERAL 

In  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
And  commander  of  their  army 
In  the  southern  department. 
The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled. 
In  honor  of  his 
Patriotism,  valour,  and  ability, 
Have  erected  this  monument. 
HAMILTON,  Alexander,  first  secretary  of 
the  treasury  of  tlic  United  States,  was  a  nati\c  of 
the  island  of  St.   Croix,  and  was  born  in  1757. — 
His  fatiier  was  the  younger  son  of  an  Englisii  fam- 
ily, and  his  mother  was  an  American.     Attlie  age 
of  sixteen,   he  accompanied  his  mother  to  New- 
York,  and  entered  a  student  of  Columbia  college, 
in  which  he  continued  about  three  years.     While  a 
member  of  this  institution,  the  first  buddings  of  his 
intellect  gave  ])resages  of  his  future  eminence. — 
The  contest  with   Great  Britain  called  forth  the 
first  talents  on  each  side,  and  his  juvenile  pen  as- 
serted the  claims  of  the  colonies  against  very  res- 
pectable writers.     His  papers  exliibited  such  evi- 
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dcncc  ol'  intellect  and  wisdom,  tliut  they  were  aa 
eribed  to  Mr.  Jay,  and  when  the  truth  was  dis- 
covered, America  saw  with  astonislunent  a  lad  ol" 
seventeen  in  the  list  of  her  able  advocates.  At  the 
age  ol"  eighteen,  he  entci*ed  the  American  army  as 
an  officer  ol"  artillery.  The  iii*st  sound  of  war 
awakened  his  martial  spirit,  and  as  a  soldier  he 
soon  conciliated  the  regard  of  his  brethirn  in  arms. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
AVashington,  who,  in  1777,  selected  him  as  an  aid 
"with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  His  sound 
imdei-stantling.  compi*ehensive  views,  application 
and  promptitude,  soon  gained  him  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  his  patron.  In  such  a  school  it  was  im- 
possible but  that  his  genius  should  be  nourished. 
By  intercourse  with  Washington,  by  surveying  his 
plans,  (ibserving  his  consummate  prudence,  and  by 
a  minute  inspection  of  the  springs  <d"  national  ope- 
i-ations,  lie  became  fitted  for  command.  Througli- 
out  the  campaign,  which  terminated  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Cornwallis,  c«)lonel  Hamilton  commanded 
a  battalion  of  light  infiintry.  At  the  siege  of  York 
in  1781,  when  the  second  parallel  was  opened,  two 
redoubts,  which  flanked  it,  and  were  advanced  300 
yards  in  front  of  the  British  works,  very  nnich  an- 
noyed the  men  in  the  trenches.  It  was  resolved 
to  possess  them,  and  to  i)revent  jealousies  the  at- 
tack of  the  one  was  committed  to  (he  Americans, 
and  of  the  other  to  the  French.  The  detachment 
of  the  Americans,  w  as  commanded  by  tiie  manpiis 
de  la  Fayette:  and  colonel  Hamilton,  at  his  own 
earnest  rerpiest.  led  the  advanced  corps,  consisting 
of  two  battalions.  Tow  ards  the  close  of  the  day, 
on  the  14th  of  October,  the  troops  rushed  to  the 
charge  without  filing  a  single  gun.  The  works 
were  assaulted  with  ii'resistil)le  impetuosity,  and 
<arne<l  witli  but  litth"  loss.  Fight  of  the  enemy 
fell  in  the  action;  hut  notwitlistantling  the  irrita- 
'^ion  lately  produced  by  the.  infamous  slaughter  it* 
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toit  Griswold,  not  a  man  was  killed  who  ceased  to 
'vcsist. 

Sooii  after  the  capture  of  Cormvallis,  Hamiltoii 
shcatlied  his  sword,  and  being  encumbered  with  a 
family,  and  destitute  of  funds,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-five applied  to  the  study  of  the  law.  In  tbis 
profession  he  soon  rose  to  distinction,  lint  his 
l^rivate  pursuits  could  not  detach  him  from  regard 
to  the  public  welfare.  The  violence  which  was 
meditated  against  the  property  and  persons  of  ail 
who  remained  in  the  city  during  the  war,  called 
forth  his  generous  exertions,  and,  by  the  aid  of 
governor  Clinton,  the  faithless  and  revengeful 
scheme  was  defeated.  In  a  few  years  a  more  im- 
portant affair  demanded  his  talents.  After  wit- 
nessing the  debility  of  the  confederation,  he  was 
fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  an  efficient 
general  govcrnniont.  and  he  was  appointed  in  1787, 
a  member  of  the  fefleral  convention  of  New  York. 
He  assisted  in  forming  the  constitution  of  our 
country.  It  did  not  indeed  completely  meet  his 
wishes.  He  was  afraid  that  it  did  not  contain 
sufficient  means  of  strength  for  its  own  preserva- 
tion, and  that,  in  consequcuce,  we  should  share 
the  fate  of  many  other  republics,  and  pass  through 
anarchy  to  despotism.  He  was  in  favour  of  a 
more  permanent  executive  and  senate.  He  wish- 
ed for  a  strong  government,  which  would  not  b& 
shaken  by  the  conflict  of  diffi^rent  interests  through 
an  extensive  territory,  and  which  should  be  ade- 
quate to  ail  the  forms  of  national  exigency. 

By  his  pen  in  the  papers  signed  Publius,  and 
by  his  Aoice  in  the  convention  of  New  York,  h& 
contributed  much  to  its  adoption.  When  the  gov- 
ernment was  organized  in  1789,  Washington  pla- 
ced liim  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  In  the  new 
demands,  which  were  now  made  upon  his  talents, 
the  resources  of  his  mind  did  not  fail  him.  In  his 
reports,  he  proposed  plans  for  funding  the  debt  of 
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the  union,  and  for  assuming  the  debts  of  the  res- 
pective states;  for  establishing  a  bank  and  mint:' 
and  for  pi-oc nring  a  i-e>enne.  He  wished  to  re- 
deem the  reputation  of  his  country  by  satisfying 
her  creditors,  and  to  combine  with  the  go\  eminent 
such  a  monied  interest,  as  might  facilitate  its  oj>e- 
ralions. 

He  remained  but  a  sliort  time  afterw  ards  in  of- 
fice. As  his  pro|)erty  had  been  wasted  in  the  pub- 
lic service,  the.  care  of  a  rising  family  made  it  his 
duty  to  i-etire,  that  by  renewed  exertions  in  his 
pi*ofe.ssion.  he  might  provide  for  tlieir  support — 
He  accordingly  resigned  his  office  on  the  last  of 
January,  1795. 

When  the  provisional  army  was  raised  in  1798, 
Washington  qualified  his  acceptance  of  the  com- 
mand of  it,  with  tlie  condition  that  Hamilton  should 
be  his  associate  and  the  second  in  command.  This 
ai-rangemcnt  was  accordingly  made. 

Invested  with  the  i*ank  of  insjjcctor  general, 
Hamilton  i-epaired  immediately  to  his  post,  and 
commenced  the  organization  and  discipline  of  his 
army.  These  he  carried  in  a  short  time  to  high 
perfection,  the  materials  of  his  command  being  ex- 
cellent in  {piality.  His  hours  of  leisure  he  devot- 
ed, with  liLs  usual  industry,  to  the  study  of  chem- 
istry, mathematics,  and  the  art  of  war.  In  the 
two  latter  his  attainments  became  gi-eat.  To  i-en- 
der  him  conspicuous  among  the  ablest  captains  of 
the  vsorld,  nothing  \\;is  now  wanting  but  experi- 
ence in  the  field. 

After  the  adjustment  of  our  dispute  with  the 
Fi-encii  KejHjblic,  and  the  dis(  barge  of  the  army, 
lie  ivturned  again  to  his  prfifession  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

In  June,  1804,  colonel  Burr,  vice-president  of 
the  United  States,  addirssetl  a  letter  to  general 
Hamilton.  re(|uiring  his  acknowledgment  or  denial 
of  the  use  of  any  expression  derogatory  to  the  lion- 
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our  of  the  rormer.  This  demand  was  deemed  iii- 
aslniissible,  and  a  duel  was  the  consequence.  Af- 
ter the  close  of  the  circuit  court,  the  parties  met 
at  Hoboken,  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  July 
the  nth,  and  Hamilton  fell  on  the  same  spot, 
where  his  son  a  few  years  before  had  fallen,  in 
ohedience  to  the  same  principle  of  honour,  and  in 
the  same  violation  of  the  laws  of  God,  and  of  man. 
He  was  carried  into  the  city,  and  being  desirous  of 
receiving  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  he 
immediately  sent  for  the  reverend  Dr.  Mason.  As 
the  principles  of  his  church  prohibited  him  from 
administering  the  ordinance  in  private,  this  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel  informed  general  Hamiltor.,  that 
the  sacrament  was  an  exhibition  and  pledge  of  the 
mercies,  which  the  Son  of  God  has  purchased,  and 
that  the  absence  of  the  sign  did  not  exclude  from 
the  mercies  signified,  which  were  accessible  to  him 
by  faith  in  their  gracious  Author.  He  replied,  "I 
am  aware  of  that.  It  is  only  as  a  sign  that  I  want- 
ed it."  In  the  conversation  which  ensued,  he  dis- 
avowed all  intention  of  taking  the  life  of  colonel 
Burr,  and  declared  his  abhorrence  of  the  whole 
transaction.  When  the  sin,  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  was  intimated  to  him,  he  assented  with 
sti'ong  emotion;  and  when  the  infinite  merit  of  the 
Redeemer,  as  the  propitiation  for  sin,  the  solo 
ground  of  our  acceptance  with  God,  was  suggest- 
ed, he  said  with  emphasis,  *^I  have  a  tender  reli- 
ance on  the  mercy  of  the  Almiglity,  through  the 
merits  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  reverend 
bishop  Moore  was  afterwards  sent  for,  and  after 
making  suitable  inquiries  of  the  pejiitence  and 
faith  of  general  Hamilton,  and  receiving  his  assu- 
rance that  he  would  never  again,  if  restored  to 
health,  be  engaged  in  a  similar  transaction,  but 
would  employ  all  his  influence  in  society  to  dis- 
eountenance  the  barbarous  custom,  administered 
to  him  the  communion*  After  this  his  mind  was- 
S  ^. 
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coiiiposed.     He  expired  aliout  2  o'clock  on  Thurs- 
day. July  1  ?.  18(;4.  -dged  about  -47  years. 

Gcrv.  ral  nainiltoii  |M)sse.ssed  \ci'\  uncommon 
powois  of  mind.  To  wliatever  subject  he  direct- 
ed liis  attention,  be  was  able  to  grasp  it:  and  in 
whatever  he  engaged,  in  that  be  excelled.  So  stu- 
pens'ous  were  his  talents,  and  so  patient  was  his 
in^iustiy,  that  no  investigation  piTsented  difficul- 
ties, wliich  he  could  not  concpier.  In  the  class  of 
men  of  intelUct,  he  held  the  first  rank.  His  elo- 
quence was  of  the  most  interesting  kind,  and  \vheu 
new  exertions  were  re(|uired.  he  rose  in  new 
strength,  and  touching  at  his  ple.isure  every  string 
of  pity  f»r  of  teri*or,  of  indignation  or  grief,  he 
b«  nt  the  passions  of  otliers  to  liis  purpose.  At 
the  bar  he  gained  the  first  eminence. 

The  >ersalility  of  his  powers  was  as  wonderful 
as  their  stirngth.  To  the  transaction  of  all  mat- 
ters that  were  ever  submitted  to  him.  he  showed 
himself  competent:  on  every  point  of  diiliculty  and 
moment,  he  was  qualified  to  become  great.  W  hat 
others  learnt  by  experience,  he  saw  by  intuition; 
what  they  achieved  by  perse'vcriug  labour,  he  could 
accomplish  by  a  single  exertion.  Hence  the  di- 
versified eminence  of  his  attainments,  and  the  sur- 
piising  rapidity  with  which  he  rendered  himself 
master,  not  only  of  new  and  intricate  points,  but 
even  of  entire  branches  of  science. 

AVithin  the  sphere  of  our  own  knowledge,  or  in 
the  records  of  society,  it  is  usual  to  find  individ- 
uals who  are  highly  distinguished  in  particular 
walks:  in  t!ie  forum,  the  senate,  the  (  abinet,  or  the 
field;  but  a  single  charac  ter  pre-eminent  in  thetn 
all  (onstitutes  a  prodigy  of  liuman  greatness.  Yit 
such  a  character  was  the  jiersonage  we  arc  con- 
sidtrii»g.  He  cond)ined  within  himself  (jualities 
that  would  have  (ommunit  ateil  lustre  to  many. 
At  till'  liar,  his  ability  and  eloquence  were  at  one© 
the  delight  and  iistonishmeut  (d*  his  country;  as  a 
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statesman,  his  powers  were  transcendant  and  liis 
resources  inexhaustible;  as  a  financier,  he  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  without  a  rival;  in  his  talents  for 
war,  he  was  believed  to  be  inferior  to  Washington 
alone.  To  these  we  may  add,  that  in  his  qualifi- 
cations as  a  writer  he  was  eminently  great.  En- 
dowments so  brilliant,  with  attainments  so  wide, 
multifarious  and  lofty,  have  but  rarely  fallen  to 
the  portion  of  a  mortal. 

Yet  with  these  he  had  none  of  the  eccentricities, 
irregularities,  or  vices,  that  oftentimes  follow  in 
the  train  of  greatness.  His  mind  and  his  habits 
were  in  a  high  degree  orderly,  temperate  and  me- 
thodical. To  his  powers  alone,  stupendous  as 
they  were,  he  never  committed  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  on  any  occasion  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance. Preparatory  to  acting,  he  bestowed  on  his 
subject  all  the  attention  that  would  have  been  re- 
quisite in  a  man  of  common  abilities.  He  studied 
it  patiently  till  he  thoroughly  comprehended  it. 
Hence,  even  in  the  minutest  details,  he  was  never 
found  deficient  when  he  was  expected  to  be  prepa- 
red. To  his  moral  habits,  therefore,  no  less  than 
to  his  physical  powers,  he  owed  it,  in  part,  that  he 
was  consummately  great. 

With  all  his  pre-eminence  of  talents,  and  amia- 
ble as  he  was  in  private  life,  general  Hamilton  is 
yet  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  influence,  which  in- 
tercourse with  a  depraved  world  has  in  perverting 
the  judgment.  In  principle  he  was  opposed  to 
duelling,  his  conscience  was  not  hardened,  and  he 
was  not  indifferent  to  the  happiness  of  his  wife  and 
children;  but  no  consideration  was  strong  enough 
to  prevent  him  from  exposing  his  life  in  single 
combat.  His  own  views  of  usefulness  were  fol- 
lowed in  contrariety  to  the  injunctions  of  his  Ma- 
ker and  Judge.  He  had  been  for  some  time  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  it  was  his 
intention,  if  his  life  had  been  spared,  to  have 
Writteo  a  work  upon  its  evidences. 
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General  Hamilton  possessed  inaiiy  friends,  and 
he  was  emit  aird  to  them,  lor  he  was  gentle,  ten- 
der, and  henerolent.  >V|iiIe  lie  was  great  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  familiarity  with  him  only  in- 
creased the  iTgard  in  \\lii<  h  he  was  hvU\.  In  his 
person  he  was  small,  and  short  in  stature.  Ho 
married  a  daughter  of  genera!  Schnylor.  and  hft 
an  afflirted  widow  and  a  niunber  of  childi-cn  to 
mourn  his  loss. 

'*Such  was  Hamilton:  the  soldier  of  the  revolu- 
tion; the  confidant  of  Wasjiington;  the  founder  of 
the  American  system  of  finance;  the  enlighten(*(l 
statesman:  the  great  cotnisellor:  the  eloquent  ora- 
tor; and  the  man  of  probity  tried  and  s])otless.- 
He  retiiTil  poor  from  an  oflice.  which,  w  itiiout  ])ec- 
nlation  oi*  any  act  that  would  liave  aniounted  to  a 
bread)  of  tinst.  miglit  have  rendered  him  as  dis- 
tinguished for  wealth,  as  he  was  for  the  higher 
riches  of  his  mind.  His  faults;  for  being  human 
lie  had  faults:  arc  lost  amidst  his  virtues^  excused^ 
or  forgoUen.'* 

j  HANCOCK,  John,  a  distinguished  patriot  and 
1  friend  of  his  country,  was  horn  in  tlie  year  1737, 
|in  the  province  of  Massachusetts.  The  habitation 
'of  his  father,  w  hich  is  i-epresented  as  the  precise 
place  of  his  nativity,  was  situated  near  the  village 
of  Quincy,  and  liy  tlie  ordinary  transitions  of 
pro])e!ty  in  America,  is  now  annext-ti  to  the  j»at- 
rimony  of  .John  Adams,  former  president  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  ncMghhourhood  were  born 
nd  died,  for  many  generations,  the  ancestors  of 
^he  illustrious  Samupl  Adams.  He  graduated  at 
Har>ard  college  in  1754.  On  the  death  of  his 
uncle.  Thomas  Hancock.  Esquire,  he  received  a 
\cv\  considerable  fortune,  and  soon  became  an 
eminent  merchant  He  was.  for  sc\eral  years,  sc- 
lectinan  of  the  town:  and  in  1-760.  he  was  chosen 
a  memhrr  of  the  house  of  rcprrsentatixcs  for  Bos- 
ton.    He  tliere  blazed  a  whig  of  the  first  inagni- 
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tudc.  Otis,  Cuslung,  and  Samuel  Adams,  were 
the  other  three,  vrho  represented  the  capital,  men 
of  name  in  the  revolution  of  their  country.  Being 
fond  of  puhlic  notice,  he  was  flattered  hy  the  ap- 
probation of  the  people,  with  their  marks  of  con- 
fidence, and  the  distinction  he  had  in  the  general 
court.  The  political  sagacity  of  Adams,  the  pub- 
lic spirit  and  patriotic  zeal  of  Hancock,  gave  a 
lustre  to  the  Boston  seat.  Of  these  two  popular 
leaders,  the  manners  and  appearance  were  in  di- 
rect opposition,  notwithstanding  the  conformity 
of  their  political  principles,  and  their  equal  devo- 
tio)i  to  the  liberties  and  independence  of  their 
country;  and  this  dissimilarity  tended,  no  doubt, 
to  aggravate  the  passions  and  animosities  of  their 
adherents.  Mr.  Adams  was  poor,  and  in  his 
dress  and  manners,  simple  and  unadorned.  Han- 
cock, on  the  otlier  hand,  was  numbered  with  the 
richest  individuals  of  his  country.  His  equipage 
w  as  splendid  and  magnificent;  and  such  as  at  pre- 
sent is  u»nknown  in  America.  His  apparel,  was 
sumptuously  embroidered  witli  gold  and  silver  and 
lace,  and  all  the  other  decorations  fashionable 
amongst  men  of  fortune  of  that  day;  he  rode,  es- 
pecially upon  public  occasions,  with  six  beautiful 
bays,  and  with  servants  in  livery.  He  was  grace- 
ful and  prepossessing  in  manners,  and  very  pas- 
siojiately  addicted  to  what  are  called  the  elegant 
pleasures  of  life,  to  dancing,  music,  concerts, 
routs,  assemblies,  card  parties,  rich  wines,  sorial 
dinners  and  festivities:  all  which  the  stern  repub- 
lican virtues  of  Mr.  Adams  regarded  with  indif- 
ference, if  not  with  contempt. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  a 
small  party  of  the  British  soldiers  paraded,  and 
being  assailed  by  a  tumultory  assemblage  of  the 
people,  with  balls  of  snow  and  other  weapons, 
fired  upon  them  by  the  order  of  their  officer,  to 
disperse  them.     Upon  which  occasion  several  of 
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the  crowd  wci-c  wounded  and  a  few  were  kilk\  . 
Tbis  affray  is  usually  termed  *' the  massacre  ol 
Boston." 

It  was  in  commemoration  of  this  event,  Mr. 
Hancock  delivered  an  ojation,  in  1774,  from 
which  we  extract  the  fallowing: 

'*I  liave  always,  from  my  earliest  youth,  re- 
joiced in  the  felicity  of  my  fellow-men,  and  liuve. 
ever  considered  it  as  the  indispensable,  duty  of 
every  memhcr  of  society  to  promote,  as  far  as  in 
him  lies,  the  prosperity  of  every  indiAidual,  but 
more  especially  of  the  community  to  wiiich  he  he- 
longs:  and  also,  as  a  faithful  subject  of  the  state, 
to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  detect,  and  ha^  ing 
detected,  strenuously  to  oppose  every  traitorous 
plot  which  its  enenncs  may  devise  for  its  destruc- 
tion. Security  to  the  persons  and  properties  of 
the  governed,  is  so  obviously  the  design  and  end  of 
civil  government,  that  to  attempt  a  logical  proof 
of  it.  would  he  like  burning  tajK-rs  at  noonday,  to 
assist  the  sun  in  enlightening  the  world;  and  it 
cannot  he  virtuous  or  lionoui-able,  to  attempt  to 
support  a  government,  of  which  this  is  not  the 
great  and  principal  basis:  and  it  is  to  the  last  de- 
gree vicious  and  infamous  to  attempt  to  support  a 
government,  v,  hich  manifestly  tends  to  i*ender  the 
persons  and  properties  of  the  go\erned  insecure. 
S(»me  boast  ol'  hc'iug;  friends  fo  ,!;nxerinmiit;  I  am  a 
frienil  to  rif^hteons  governn.rnt.  to  a  gn^ernm^nt 
founded  u|)on  the  ])rinciples  of  reason  and  justice; 
but  I  glory  in  publicly  avowing  my  eternal  enmi- 
ty to  tyranny.  Is  the  present  system.  Mhich  the 
British  administration  have  adopte<l  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colonies,  a  righteous  goAernment? 
or  is  it  tyranny?  Here  sutler  me  to  ask  (and 
would  to  Heaven  there  could  be  an  answer)  what 
tenderness,  what  irgard.  respect  oi*  consideration, 
has  (ircat  Britain  sliewn,  in  their  late  transac- 
tions, for  the   srcnritv  of  (In';  poi-sotis  or  pronertics 
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©f  the  iuliabitiints  of  the  colonies?  or  rather,  what 
have  they  omitted  doing  to  destroy  that  security? 
Tiiey  have  declared  that  they  have  ever  had,  and 
of  right  ought  ever  to  have,  full  power  to  make 
laws  of  sufficient  validity,  to  bind  the  colonies  in 
all  cases  whatever:  they  have  exercised  this  pre- 
tended right  by  imposing  a  tax  upon  us  without 
our  consent;  and  lest  we  should  shew  some  reluc- 
tance at  parting  with  our  property,  her  fleets  and 
armies  are  sent  to  inforce  their  mad  ju'etensions. 
The  town  of  Boston,  ever  faithful  to  the  British 
crown,  has  been  invested  by  a  British  fleet:  the 
troops  of  George  the  III.  have  crossed  the  wide 
Atlantic,  not  to  engage  an  enemy,  but  to  assist  a 
band  of  traitors  in  trampling  on  the  rights  and  li- 
berties of  his  most  loyal  subjects  in  America; 
those  rights  and  liberties  whicli,  as  a  father,  he 
ought  ever  to  regard,  and  as  a  king,  he  is  bound, 
in  honor,  to  defend  from  violations,  even  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life. 

"  But  I  forbear,  and  come  reluctantly  to  the 
transactions  of  that  dismal  night,  when  in  such 
quick  succession  we  felt  the  extremes  of  grief,  as- 
tonishment and  rage;  when  Heaven,  in  anger, 
for  a  dreadful  moment,  suffered  hell  to  take  the 
reins;  when  Satan,  with  his  chosen  band,  opened 
the  sluices  of  New  England's  blood,  and  sacrile- 
giously polluted  our  land  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
her  guiltless  sons.  Let  this  sad  tale  of  death  never 
be  told  witliout  a  tear:  let  not  the  heaving  bosom 
cease  to  burn  with  manly  indignation  at  the  bar- 
barous story,  through  the  long  tracts  of  future 
time:  let  every  parent  tell  the  shameful  story  to 
his  listening  children  till  tears  of  pity  glisten  in 
their  eyes,  and  boiling  passions  shake  their  tender 
frames;  and  whilst  the  anniversary  of  that  ill-fated 
night  is  kept  a  jubilee  in  the  grim  court  of  pan- 
dfemonium,  let  all  America  join  in  one  commoii 
prayer  to  Heaven,  that  the  inhuman  unprovoked 
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Tmirdeis  of  the  fifth  of  March,  1770,  planned  by 
Hillsborough,  and  a  knot  of  treacherous  knaves 
in  Boston,  ami  executed  by  the  cruel  hand  of  i'res- 
ton  and  his  sanguinary  coadjutors,  may  ever  stand 
on  history  >>ithout  a  parallel.  But  what,  my 
co»nitr>nien,  withheld  the  ready  arn»  of  vengeance 
from  executing  instant  justice  on  the  vile  assas- 
sins? Perhaps  you  feared  promiscuous  carnage 
might  ensue,  and  that  the  innocent  might  share 
the  fate  of  those  v\ho  had  performed  the  infernal 
deed.  But  vere  not  all  guilty?  uhere  you  not  too 
tender  of  the  lives  of  tliosc  who  came  to  fix  a  yoke 
on  your  ne(  ks?  but  I  must  not  too  severely  blame 
a  lault.  which  great  souls  only  can  commit.  May 
that  magnificence  of  spirit  VNliich  scorns  the  low 
pursuits  of  malice,  may  that  generous  compassion 
which  often  preserves  from  ruin,  even  a  guilty 
villain,  forever  actuate  the  noble  bosoms  of  Amer- 
icans! But  let  Jiot  the  miscreant  host  vainly  ima- 
gine that  we  feared  their  arms.  No:  them  we 
despised:  we  dread  nothing  but  slavery.  Death  is 
tlie  creature  of  a  jioltroon's  brains;  'tis  immortal- 
ity to  saci'ifice  oursehes  for  the  salvation  of  our 
country.  Me  fear  not  death.  That  gloomy  nighty 
the  pale  faced  moon,  and  the  aflrightcd  stars  tbat 
hurried  through  the  sky,  can  witness  that  wo  fear 
)iot  deatb.  ()ur  hearts,  v\hich,  at  the  i-ecoUection, 
glow  with  rage  that  four  iv\olving  years  ha\c 
scarcely  taugbt  us  to  restrain,  can  witness  that 
we  fear  not  death:  and  happy  it  is  for  those  who 
dared  to  insult  us.  that  their  naked  bones  are  not 
now  j»iled  up  an  everlasting  monument  of  Massa- 
chusetts' bravery.  But  tbey  retired,  they  fled, 
and  in  that  flight  they  found  their  only  safety. 
AVe  then  expected  that  the  hand  of  jjublic  justice 
would  soon  i)illi<  t  thai  punishmenl  upon  the  mur- 
derei-s,  which,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  they 
had  incurred. 

♦' I'aliiotisni    is(\er  united  with   liumanitv  and 
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compassion.  This  noble  afFection  which  impels 
us  to  sacrifice  every  thing  dear,  even  life  itself,  to 
our  country,  involves  in  it  a  common  sympatliy 
and  tenderness  for  every  citizen,  and  must  ever 
have  a  particular  feeling  for  one  who  suffers  in  a 
public  cause.  Tiioroughly  persuaded  of  this,  I 
need  Kot  add  a  word  to  engage  your  compassion 
and  bounty  towards  a  fellow-citizen,  who  with 
long  protracted  anguish,  falls  a  victim  to  the  re- 
lentless rage  of  our  common  enemies. 

"•Ye  dark  designing  knaves,  ye  murderers,  par- 
risides !  liow  dare  you  tread  upon  the  earth,  whicli 
has  drank  in  the  blood  of  slaughtered  innocents, 
shed  by  your  wicked  hands?  how  dare  you  breathe 
that  air  which  wafted  to  the  ear  of  heaven,  the 
groans  of  those  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  your  ac- 
cursed ambition?  but  if  the  labouring  earth  doth 
not  expand  her  jaws;  if  the  air  you  breathe  is 
not  commissioned  to  be  tlie  minister  of  death; 
yet,  hear  it,  and  tremble!  the  eye  of  Heaven 
penetrates  the  darkest  chambers  of  the  soul, 
traces  tlie  leading  clue  through  all  the  labyrinths 
which  your  industrious  folly  has  devised;  and  you, 
however  you  may  have  screened  yourselves  from 
]\uman  eyes,  must  be  arraigned,  must  lift  your 
hands,  red  with  the  blood  of  those  whose  death  you 
have  procured,  at  the  tremendous  bar  of  Gon. 

"But  I  gladly  quit  the  gloomy  theme  of  death, 
and  leave  you  to  improve  tlic  thought  of  that  im- 
iwrtant|day,  when  our  naked  souls  muststand  before 
tliat  being,  from  whom  nothing  can  be  hid.  I  would 
not  dwell  too  long  upon  the  horrid  effects  which 
have  already  followed  from  quartering  regular 
troops  in  this  town:  let  our  misfortunes  teach  pos- 
terity to  guard  against  such  evils  for  the  future. 

"Let  us  be  ready  to  take  tlie  field  whenever  dan- 
ger calls;  let  us  be  united  and  strengthen  the  hands 
of  each  other,  by  promoting  a  general  union  amonc; 
us.     Much  has  been   done  bv  the  committees  oC 
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.  oiTcspoudenco,  for  the  houses  of  assembly,  iii  ihij^ 
and  our  sister  colonies,  for  uniting  the  inhabitant'^ 
of  the  whole  continent,  for  the  security  of  their  com- 
mon interest.  May  success  ever  attend  their  gen- 
erous endeavours.  But  permit  me  here  to  suggest 
a  general  congress  of  deputies,  from  the  several 
houses  of  assembly,  on  the  continent,  as  the  most 
effectual  method  of  establishing  such  an  union,  as 
the  present  posture  of  our  aifaii-s  re(|uire.  At 
such  a  congress  a  firm  foundation  may  be  laid  for 
the  security  of  our  rights  and  liherties:  a  system 
may  be  formed  for  our  common  safety,  by  a  strict 
adherance  to  which,  we  shall  be  able  to  frustrate 
any  attempts  to  oveHhrow  our  constitution;  re- 
stoi'e  peace  and  harmony  to  America,  and  secure 
lionor  and  wealtli  to  Gi-eat  Britain,  even  against 
the  inclinations  of  her  ministers,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  study  her  welfare;  and  we  shall  also  free  our- 
Tielves  from  those  unmannerly  pillagers  who  impu- 
dently tell  us,  that  they  are  licensed  by  an  act  of 
the  British  parliament,  to  thrust  their  dirty  hands 
into  the  jwckets  of  every  American.  But.  I  trust, 
the  happy  time  w ill  come,  when,  with  the  besom  of 
destruction,  those  noxious  vermin  will  be  swept 
forever  from  the  streets  of  Boston. 

"Sui-ely  you  never  will  tamely  suffer  this  country 
to  be  a  den  of  thieves.  Remember,  my  friends, 
from  whom  you  sprang.  Let  not  a  meanness  of 
spirit,  unknown  to  tliose  whoni  you  boast  of  as 
your  fathers,  excite  a  thought  to  the  dishonour  of 
your  mothers.  I  conjure  you  by  all  that  is  dear. 
by  all  that  is  honourable,  by  all  tliat  is  sacred,  not 
olily  that  ye  pray,  but  that  you  act;  that,  if  ne- 
cessary, ye  fight,  and  even  die,  for  the  pi-os|HM'ity 
of  our  Jerusalem.  Break  in  sunder,  with  noble 
disdain,  the  bonds  with  which  the  IMiilistines  have 
bound  you.  Suffer  not  yourselves  to  be  betrayed 
by  the  soft  arts  of  luxury  antl  effeminacy,  into  the 
jiit  digged  for  your  destruction.    Despise  the  glajv 
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of  wealth.  That  people  who  pay  greater  respect  to 
a  wealthy  villain,  than  to  an  honest  upright  man  in 
poverty,  almost  deserve  to  be  enslaved;  they  plain- 
ly shev/  that  wealth,  however  it  may  be  acquired. 
is,  in  their  esteem,  to  be  preferred  to  virtue. 

*'But  I  thank  God,  that  America  abounds  io 
jnen  who  arc  superior  to  all  temptation,  whom 
nothing  can  divert  from  a  steady  pursuit  of  the  in- 
terest of  tiieir  country;  who  are  at  ojicc  its  orna- 
ment and  safe-guard.  And  sure  I  am,  I  slionld  nol 
incur  your  displeasure,  if  I  paid  a  respect  so  just- 
ly due  to  their  mucli  honoured  characters  in  this 
place;  but,  when  I  name  an  AniMs,  such  a  nume- 
rous host  of  fellow  patriots  rush  upon  my  mind, 
that  I  fear  it  would  take  up  too  much  of  your  time 
should  I  attempt  to  call  over  the  illustrious  roll: 
but  your  grateful  hearts  will  point  you  to  the  men; 
and  their  revered  names,  in  all  succeeding  times, 
shall  grace  the  annals  of  America.  From  tliem,  let 
tjs,  my  friends,  take  example?  from  theip,  let  us  catch 
the4livine  enthusiasm;  and  feel,  each  for  himself, 
the  god-like  pleasure  of  diffusing  happiness  on  all 
around  u^;  of  delivering  the  oppressed  from  the 
iron  grasp  of  tyranny;  of  changing  the  hoarse 
complaints  and  bitter  moans  of  wretched  slaves^ 
into  those  cheerful  songs,  which  freedom  and  con- 
tentment must  inspire.  There  is  a  heart-felt  sa- 
tisfaction in  reflecting  on  our  exertions  for  tlie  pub- 
lic weal,  which  all  the  sufferings  an  enraged  ty- 
rant can  inflict,  will  never  take  away;  which  the 
ingratitude  and  reproaches  of  those  wliom  we  have 
saved  from  ruin,  cannot  rob  us  of.  The  virtuous 
asserter  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  merits  a  re- 
ward, which  even  a  want  of  success  in  his  endea- 
vours to  save  his  country,  the  heaviest  misfortune 
which  can  befal  a  genuine  patriot,  cannot  entirely 

prevent  him  from  receiving. 

''  I  have  the  most  animating  confidence  that  the 

present  noble  struggle  for  liberty,  will  terminate 
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gloriously  for  America.  And  let  us  play  the  man 
for  our  (iod,  and  for  the  cities  of  our  God;  while 
\vc  are  using  the  means  in  oui*  power,  let  us  hum- 
bly commit  our  rigliteous  cause  to  the  great  Lord 
of  the  universe,  uho  loveth  righteousness  and  ha- 
ietli  iniquity.  And  having  secured  the  approba- 
tion of  our  hearts,  by  a  faithful  and  unwearied 
discharge  of  our  duty  to  our  country,  let  us  joy- 
fully leave  our  concerns  in  the  hands  of  Him  who 
raisetli  up  and  putteth  down  tlie  empires  and  king- 
doms of  t!ic  M orld  as  He  pleases:  and  with  cheer- 
ful submission  to  his  sovereign  will,  devoutly  say, 

*■'  Mthough  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom,  velthtr 
shall  fTirit  be  in  the  vines:  the  labimr  of  the  olhr 
shall  faiL  and  the  f  eld  shall  yield  no  meat;  the 
flock  shall  be  cut  off'  from  the  fold:  and  there  shall 
be  110  herd  in  the  stalls:  yet  ice  icill  rejoice  in  the 
TMrd,  we  icill  joy  in  the  God  of  our  salration.^^ 

The  battle  of  Lexington  now  announced  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Togaiu 
possession  of  U\e  persons  of  Hancock  and  Adams, 
who  lodged  together  in  that  village,  w as  one  of  thu 
motives,  it  is  said,  of  the  expedition  which  led  to 
iliat  memorable  conflict.  The  design,  thougli 
covered  wiili  gieat  secrecy,  was  anticipated,  and 
the  victims  escaped,  upon  the  entrance  of  their  ha- 
bitation by  the  British  troo])S.  Thus,  by  tiie  feli- 
citous iniervention  of  a  moment,  were  rescued 
from  a  virulent  enemy,  and  perhaps  from  the  exe- 
outioner.  tliose  who  were  to  contribute  by  their 
future  virtues,  to  the  re><)lution  of  em])ires,  and  to 
be  banded  down  to  jiosterity  as  the  benefactors  of 
mankind. 

The  defeat  of  the  English  in  this  battle  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  governor's  proclamation  declaring 
the  province  i)i  a  state  of  rebellion:  offering,  at  the 
same  time,  pardon  to  all  whose  ])enitence  should  re- 
eommend  them  to  this  act  «»f  grace,  w  ith  the  excep- 
tion of  those  notorious  ofl'cnders,   Samuel  Adaras 
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and  John  Hancock.  These,  by  the  enormity  of 
theli'  guilt,  which  was  declared  too  flagitious  for 
impunity,  were  reserved  to  propitiate  the  ferocity 
of  tl»e  royal  vengeance.  Btit  this  signal  and  glo- 
rious denunciation,  less  the  effect  of  good  policy, 
than  of  passion,  advanced  these  popular  cliiefs 
upon  the  lists  of  fame;  they  were  every  where 
hailed  with  increased  acclamations  and  applauses, 
and  not  only  by  their  illustrious  merits,  but  by  the 
dangers  to  wliich  they  were  exposed,  were  endear- 
<^d  to  the  affections  of  their  countrymen. 

Hancock,  in  October,  1774,  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  provincial  congress  of 
Massachusetts.  In  1775,  he  attained  the  me- 
i-idian  of  his  political  distinction,  and  the  highest 
honour  that  the  confidence  or  the  esteem  of  his 
compatriots  could  bestow  upon  him;  being  made 
president  of  the  continental  congress.  By  his  long 
experience  in  business,  as  moderator  of  tlie  town 
meetings,  president  and  speaker  of  the  provincial 
assemblies  and  conventions,  during  times  of  great 
turbulence  and  commotion,  in  his  native  state,  he 
was  eminently  qualified,  as  well  as  by  his  natural 
dignity  of  manners,  to  preside  in  this  great  coun- 
eil  of  the  nation. 

That  there  were,  in  this  assembly,  personages 
df  a  superior  age  to  that  of  Mr.  Hancock,  and 
men.  at  the  same  time,  of  pre-eminent  virtues  and 
talents,  will  not  be  denied;  who  required  at  least 
some  indications  of  deference  from  a  generous 
mind,  in  reverence  of  their  merits.  It  was,  be- 
sides, an  occasion  upon  which  calmness  and  com- 
posure had  been  little  commendable;  and  upon 
which  indifference,  or  a  haughty  and  supercilious 
confidence  had  been  criminal  in  him  who  was 
crowaied  witli  the  principal  honours.  For  rarely 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  nations^  has  it  happened  that 
interests  more  sacred  have  been  confided  to  the  in- 
iirmity  of  human  wisdom  or  integrity;  and  that  a 
T  2 
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spectacle  more  imposing  has  been  exhibited  to  hu- 
man observation. 

In  1776,  July  4th,  his  name  appears  as  pi-esi- 
deiit  of  the  congress  wliich  declared  the  colonies 
independent  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  The 
name  of  the  pi-esidcnt  alone  was  published  with  the 
declaration,  though  every  member  signed  it.  It 
was  a  mark  of  respect  due  to  Massachusetts,  to 
have  one  of  their  members  in  the  chair,  which  had 
been  filled  by  a  member  from  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  Mr.  Hancock  had  those  talents  which 
Mere  calculated  to  make  him  appear  to  more  ad- 
vantage as  chairman,  tlian  in  the  <lebates  of  a])ub- 
lic  body.  He  excelled  as  moderator  of  the  Boston 
town-meetings,  as  president  of  the  jn'ovinciul  con- 
gress, and  state  convention;  and,  as  head  of  the 
great  council  of  our  nation,  he  was  much  respect- 
ed. He  discovered  a  fine  address,  great  imparti- 
ality, sufficient  spirit  to  command  attention,  and 
preserve  order.  His  voice  and  manner  were  much 
in  his  favour,  and  his  experience  in  public  business, 
gave  him  ease  and  dignit}-. 

In  1779,  Mr.  Hancock  resigned  his  place  in 
congress.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  tlie  con- 
vention that  formed  the  constitution  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

From  1780  to  1785,  Mr.  Hancock  was  .innually 
chosen  governor  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  declined  being  a  candidate  for  the 
office  the  ensuing  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
honourable  .James  Bowdoin,  Esq.  During  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Bowdoin,  there  was  an  in- 
surrection in  the  state,  which  \>as  iia])pily  ({uelled. 
Kvory  thing  was  done  in  the  most  judicious  man- 
ner, by  the  governor  and  the  legislature,  yet  a  part 
uf  tlie  community  appcait;*!  to  be  discontented  with 
the  adniiuistration.  and  in  the  year  1787,  Mr. 
Hauco(  k  was  again  placed  in  the  chair. 

His  conduct  in  the  state  convention  during  th« 
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discussion  of  it,  gained  him  honour.  The  opposi- 
tion to  this  excellent  form  of  government  was 
great.  It  was  said  that  the  majority  of  the  con- 
vention would  be  against  the  adoption;  and  that 
the  governor  was  with  the  opposers.  He  was  cho- 
sen president  of  the  convention,  but  did  not  attend 
the  debates  till  the  latter  week  of  the  session — 
Certain  amendments  were  proposed  to  remove  the 
objections  of  those,  who  thought  some  of  the  arti- 
cles deprived  tlie  people  of  their  rights.  He  in- 
troduced these  amendments  with  great  propriety, 
and  voted  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 
His  name  and  influence  doubtless  turned  many  iii 
favour  of  the  federal  government. 

The  latter  years  of  his  administration  were  easy 
to  him,  on  account  of  the  public  tranquility.  The 
federal  government  became  the  source  of  so  much 
prosperity,  that  the  people  were  easy  and  happy. 
The  two  patriots.  Hancock  and  Adams,  were  re- 
conciled. When  lieutenant  governor  Gushing  died, 
general  Lincoln  was  chosen  as  his  successor — 
This  gave  great  offence  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  it  was 
very  disagreeable  to  the  governor.  They  joined 
their  strength  to  support  the  same  measures,  as 
well  as  renewed  their  friendship.  The  next  year 
Lincoln  was  left  out  of  office,  and  Mr.  Adams 
chosen  lieutenant  governor.  This  gentleman  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Hancock,  as  governor  of  the  common- 
wealth, after  his  death.     He  died  October  8,  1793. 

The  death  of  such  a  man  was  interesting  to  the 
people  at  large.  The  procession  at  his  funeral 
was  very  great.  Doctor  Thacher  preached  his 
funeral  sermon  the  next  sabbath.  He  was  very 
friendly  to  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  and 
did  a  great  deal  to  promote  the  cause  of  learning 
as  vvell  as  religion.  The  library  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege will  give  an  exhibition  of  his  munificence;  for 
the  name  of  Hancock,  in  golden  letters,  now  adorns 
Qnsi  of  the  alcoves  of  the  library  room,  and  is  upoij 
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the  i-econls  of  tljc  university  among  her  greatcsi 
benefactors. 

Mr.  Ilanroi  k  was  promoted  to  every  office 
^]ji(  li  a  man  fond  of  public  life  could  expect  or 
desire.  His  manners  were  pleasing.  He  was  po- 
lite, affable,  easy,  and  con<lescending:  and,  what 
\\as  greatly  in  bis  favour,  did  not  appear  lifted  up 
witb  pride.  Such  an  elevation  to  prosprous  cir- 
cumstances would  make  some  men  giddy,  and 
cause  otbers  to  despise  their  neighbour,  poorer 
than  thenjselves. 

The  editor  will  again  refer  to,  and  give  an  ex- 
tract from,  the  oration  of  Richaitl  Rush,  Esq.  dc- 
lixcred  at  the  city  of  AVasbington,  July  4,  181-2. 
He  siiid,  "during  the  siege  of  Boston,  general 
\N  ashington  c(nisulted  congress  upon  the  proprie- 
ty of  bombarding  the  town.  Mr.  Hancock  was 
then  president  of  congress.  After  general  AV'ash- 
i)igton's  letter  was  read,  a  solemn  silence  ensued. 
Tliis  was  broken  by  a  member  making  a  motion 
that  the  house  should  resolve  itself  into  a  commit- 
tee of  the  whole,  in  order  that  Mr.  Hancock  might- 
give  his  opinion  upon  the  subject  as  he  \\as  so 
deeply  interested  from  ha\ing  all  his  estate  in 
Boston.  After  he  left  the  chair,  he  addressed  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole,  in  the 
ftdlowing  words:  'It  is  true.  sir.  nearly  all  the 
property  I  have  in  the  world,  is  in  houses  and 
other  real  estate  in  the  town  of  Boston:  but  if  the 
expulsion  of  the  British  army  from  it.  and  the  lib- 
erties of  our  country  rcijuirc  tiieir  being  burnt  to 
aslies,  issue  the  orders  for  that  pnrpose  imnu- 
dintely.** 

HAWLEY,  Joseph,  distinguished  as  a  states- 
m;in  and  patriot,  was  born  in  Northampton.  Maa- 
sachusett.s  in  1724,  and  w.is  graduated  in  Yale 
college  in  1742.  Soon  after  finishing  his  collegia! 
eduf  !iti<)n.  he  engaged  in  the  study  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  in  his  native  town.       In  this  scienco 
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he  became  nc  greatfvproficient,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  counsellors  in  the  province. 
Among  liis  other  studies,  he  attained  to  such  an 
eminence  of  knowledge  in  political  history,  and 
the  principles  of  free  government,  that,  dur- 
ing the  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies,  he  M^as  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  ad- 
vocates of  American  liberty.  His  integrity,  both 
in  public  and  in  private  life,  was  inflexible,  an^. 
was  not  even  questioned  by  his  political  opponents. 
He  was  repeatedly  elected  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil, but  refused  in  every  instance  to  accept  the  of- 
fice, as  he  preferred  a  seat  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, where  his  character  for  disinterested 
patriotism,  and  his  bold  and  manly  eloquence  gave 
him  an  ascendency,  which  has  seldom  been  equal- 
led. 

In  1776,  he,  together  with  Samuel  Adams  and 
John  Hancock,  were  elected  members  of  the  legis- 
lature. He  acquired  great  influence  in  the  public 
councils.  The  ascendancy  which  Avas  allotted  to 
him  by  the  deference  of  others,  was  a  fortunate 
circumstance  for  his  country.  Never  was  influ- 
ence exercised  with  more  intelligent,  devoted  and 
inflexible  patriotism.  He  made  up  his  mind  ear- 
lier than  most  men,  that  the  struggle  against  op- 
pression would  lead  to  war,  and  that  our  rights  at 
last  must  be  secured  by  our  arms.  As  the  crisis 
approached,  when  some  persons  urged  upon  him 
the  danger  of  a  contest,  so  apparently  unequal,  his 
answer  was,  "We  must  put  to  sea,  Providence  will 
hring  us  into  port." 

From  a  correspondence  betAveen  Mr.  John 
Adams,  late  president  of  the  United  States,  and 
William  Wirt,  Esq.  of  Virginia,  the  biographer 
of  Patrick  Henry,  it  would  seem  that  the  declara- 
tion 'We  mustfght,"  which  Mr.  Wirt  had  claim- 
ed for  Mr.  Henry,  was  derived  from  a  lettei'  whicli 
he  himself  had  shown  to  Mr.  Henry,  written  by 
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major  Hawley,  in  1774.  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  U'tun 
to  Sir.  >Viit.' dated  Quincy,  January  2.1.  1818, 
ays,  *'>Vli(Mi  congress  had  tinlshod  tlu'ir  liusiiicss, 
.is'ti)e\  tlioiight.  ill  the  aiitiimnol"  1774,  I  had,  with 
Mr.  Henry,  before  wc  took  lea\e  of  eaeh  other, 
>uinc  I'ainiliar  conversation,  in  vvhitli  1  expressed 
;i  lull  conviction  that  our  i*esolves,  declaration  ol 
rights,  enumeration  of  vNrongs,  petitions,  i-emon- 
-.traiices  and  addresses,  associations,  an»l  non-ini- 
[joitatioii  agreements,  however  they  might  be  ex- 
()ected  in  America,  and  however  necessary  to  ce- 
ment the  union  of  the  colonies,  would  he  hut  waste 
water  in  England.  Mr.  Henry  said  they  might 
make  some  impression  among  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, hut  agreed  with  me  that  they  would  be  totally 
lost  ujion  the  government-  I  had  just  i-cceivcd  a 
short  and  hasty  letter,  written  tome  by  major  Jo- 
seph Haw  ley,  <»f  Northampton,  containing  a  few 
•broken  hints,'  as  he  called  them,  of  what  he 
thought  was  proper  to  be  done,  and  conclii^ng 
with  these  words,  *APTnu  all  we-mist  figilt.' 
This  letter  I  read  to  Mr.  Henry,  who  listened  with 
great  attention,  and  soon  as  I  had  pronounced  the 
words,  'after  all  \\e  must  tight. '  he  raised  his  head, 
•ind,  with  an  energy  awd  vehemence  that  1  never  can 

forget,  bi'oke  out  with  'Utj lam  of  that  mail's 

m'nid.*  I  put  the  letter  into  his  hand,  and  when 
he  had  read  it  he  returne<l  it  to  me,  with  an  equal- 
ly solemn  asseveration,  that  he  agreed  entirely  in 
opinion  with  the  writer.  I  consideivd  this  as  a 
sacred  oath,  upon  a  very  great  occasion,  ami  conld 
haNc  swojii  it  as  religiously  as  he  cliil,  and  by  no 
means  inconsistent  with  what  you  say,  in  some 
part  <»f  your  book,  that  ho  never  took  the  Sacred 
Name  in  vain." 

In  IS  19.  pnsidint  Adams  communicated  the 
•♦broken  hints."  alludeii  to  in  the  foregoing,  to  H. 
[Niles.  Esr|.  which  are  inserted  at  length  in  Mr. 
Niles's  valuable  v\urk.  entitled.  "Principles  and 
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Acts  of  the  llcvolutiou  i»i  America:"  a  work  which 
ouglit  to  be  ill  the  library  of  every  man  who  vene- 
rates the  principles  and  the  men  of  '76.  We  here 
insert  an  extract  from  the  '^broken  hints." 

^' We  must^^^5r/i^  if  we  can't  otherwise  rid  onr- 
selves  of  British  taxation,  all  revenues,  and  the 
constitution  or  form  of  government  enacted  for  us 
by  the  British  parliament.  It  is  evil  against 
right;  utterly  intolerable  to  every  man  who  has 
any  idea  or  feeling  of  right  or  liberty. 

"  It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  regulation  act 
will  soon  annihilate  every  thing  of  value  in  the 
charter,  introduce  perfect  despotism,  and  render 
the  house  of  representatives  a  mere  form  and  min- 
isterial engine. 

"It  is  now  or  never,  that  we  must  assert  our  li- 
berty. Twenty  years  will  make  the  tiumber  of 
tories  on  this  continent  equal  to  the  number  of 
whigs.  They  who  shall  be  born  will  not  have  any 
idea  of  a  free  government. 

*'It  will  necessarily  be  a  question,  whether  the 
new  government  of  this  province  shall  be  suffered 
to  take  place  at  all;  or  whether  it  shall  he  imme- 
diately withstood  and  resisted  ? 

^'  A  most  important  question  this;  I  humbly  con- 
ceive it  not  best  forcibly  or  wholly  to  resist  it  im- 
mediately. 

*'  There  is  not  heat  enough  yet  for  battle.  Con- 
stant, and  a  sort  of  negative  resistance  of  govern- 
ment, will  increase  the  heat  an<l  blow  the  fire. — 
There  is  not  military  skill  enough.  That  is  im- 
proAing,  and  must  be  encouraged  and  improved, 
but  will  daily  increase. 

''  Fight  we  must,  finally,  unless  Britain  retreats. 
"  But  it  is  of  infinite  consequence  that  victory 
be  the  end  and  issue  of  hostilities.  If  we  get  to 
fighting  before  necessary  dispositions  are  made  for 
it,  we  shall  be  conquered,  and  all  will  be  lost  for- 
ever. 
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'•Our  salvation  depends  upon  an  establislied 
pei*9everinu;  union  of  the  colonies. 

•'The  tools  of  iulniinistration  arc  using  every 
device  and  etloit  to  desti-oy  that  union,  and  they 
Avill  certiiinl}  <  outinue  so  to  do. 

"I'heiTupon,  all  possible  devices  and  endea- 
vours must  be  used  to  establish,  improve,  brighten, 
and  maintain  such  union. 

"  E>eiy  grie> anre  of  any  one  colony  must  be 
held  and  considered  by  the  \\  hole  as  a  grie\  rvn( c 
to  the  \vln)le,  and  must  operate  on  the  >\hole  as  ;i 
grievance  to  the  whole.  This  will  be  a  dilKcult 
matter  to  eftect:  but  it  must  be  done. 

*'Quere,  therefore:  whether  is  it  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  some  plan  be  settled  for  a  continua- 
tion of  congresses?  Hut  heir  we  must  be  aware 
that  <  ongresses  will  soon  be  declared  and  enacted 
by  parliament,  to  be  high  treason. 

*' Js  the  India  com])any  to  be  compensated  or  not? 

*'lf  to  l)e  compensated — each  cidony  to  pay  the 
particular  damage  she  has  done,  or  is  an  average  to 
bematle  on  the  (ontinent? 

"'J'he  desti'iution  of  the  tea  was  not  unjust; 
therefore,  to  NNJiat  good  purpose  is  the  tea  to  be 
pai«l  for.  unless  we  are  assuied  that,  by  so  doing, 
our  rights  will  i)e  restored  and  pea( c  obtained? 

"  \Vhat  future  measures  is  the  c  onlinent  to  j)rc- 
serve  with  regai'd  to  importtMl  diitied  tea.  whetbei- 
it  comes  as  Kjist  India  pniperty  or  «)tliei'\visc.  un- 
der the  pretence  and  lie  that  the  tea  is  imported 
from  Holland,  and  the  goods  imported  Im  lore  a  cer- 
tain given  day?  Untied  tea  will  l>e  imported  and 
consumed:  goods  continue  to  be  im|>orled:  your 
non-importation  agreement  eluded,  rendered  con- 
t<  Miptible  and  ridiculous:  unless  all  teas  used,  and 
all  goods,  are  takni  into  some  public  custod\ 
whii  li  will  Im-   in\iolably  failhliil." 

Majm- llawh'v  did  not  appear  in  the  legislature 
after  till- -sear  irrO.  but  he  ne\rr  relaxed  lii-^  /eil 
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iu  the  service  of  his  country,  and  was  ready  to  con- 
tribute liis  efforts  to  the  public  service.  By  liis 
private  exertions,  he  rendered  assistance  at  some 
very  critical  and  discouraging  periods.  At  tlic 
season  when  the  prospects  of  the  American  army 
were  the  most  gloomy,  wlien  the  Jerseys  were 
overrun,  and  the  feelings  of  many  were  on  the 
verge  of  despondency,  he  exerted  himself  with 
great  activity  and  success,  to  rally  the  spirits  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  At  this  time,  when  apathy 
appeared  stealing  upon  the  country,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  reluctant  to  march,  on  a  seemingly  des- 
perate enterprise,  he  addressed  a  body  of  militia 
to  urge  them  to  volunteer  as  recruits.  His  man- 
ly eloquence,  his  i)owerful  appeals  to  their  pride, 
their  patriotism,  their  duty,  to  every  thing  ^^  hich 
they  lield  dear  and  sacred,  awakened  their  dor- 
mant feelings,  and  excited  them  to  enthusiasm. 

Major  Iia\^ley  was  a  sincerely  religious  and 
pious  man,  but  here,  as  in  politics,  he  loathed  all 
tyranny  and  fanatical  usurpation.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1776,  he  was  aftlicted  with  hypochondria- 
cal disorders,  to  which  he  had  been  fi-equently  suh- 
Jectin  former  periods  of  his  life;  and  after  this  de- 
clined public  business.  He  died,  MarcJi  10,  1788, 
aged  64  years. 

Major  Ilawley  was  a  patriot  without  personal 
iinimositics.  an  orator  without  vanity,  a  lawyer 
without  chicanery,  and  a  gentleman  without  os- 
tentation; a  statesman  without  duplicity,  and  a 
christian  without  bigotry.  As  a  man  of  command- 
ing talents,  his  firm  remniciation  and  self-denial 
of  all  an.ibitious  views,  would  have  secured  him 
that  respect  which  such  strengtii  of  mind  inevita- 
bly inspires;  while  his  voluntary  and  zealous  de- 
votion to  t!ie  service  of  his  countrymen,  estab- 
lished him  in  their  ivftection.  His  uprightness  and 
plainness,  united  to  his  affability  and  disinterest- 
edness, gave  the  most  extensive  influence  to  Ms 
'.     [J 
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upiniuiis,  and  in  a  period  of  doubt,  divisioHs  anc 
danger,  men  sought  relief  I'l-oin  their  perph'xilie'- 
in  his  auliiority.  and  suftered  their  course  to  !)( 
guifled  by  him,  uhen  they  distrusted  their  own 
judgments,  or  the  counsels  of  others.  He,  in  line, 
formed  one  of  those  manly,  public  sj)irited.  an<l 
generous  citizens,  ready  to  share  peril  and  decline 
I'eward,  an  ho  illustrate  the  idea  c)f  a  commonwealtli. 
and  Nvho,  thi-ough  the  obstructions  of  human  jjas- 
sions  and  inlirmities,  being  of  rare  occurrenco. 
will  always  be  the  most  admired,  appropriate,  and 
noble  ornaments  of  a  free  government. 

HENRY,  Patrick,  governor  of  Virginia,  and 
A  most  clofjuent  and  distinguished  orator,  Uutk  an 
early  and  active  part  in  sMj)[)ort  of  the  rights  of 
Iiis  couiitiy.  against  the  tyranny  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. He  was  born  at  Studley,  in  the  county  of 
Hanover,  and  state  of  Virginia,  on  the  29th  May. 
1736.  He  descended  from  irspectable  Scotch 
ancestry,  in  the  i)atenial  line:  and  his  mother  was 
a  native  of  the  county  in  which  he  was  born.  On 
the  maternal  side,  at  least,  he  seems  to  have  des- 
cended from  a  rlietorical  race. 

Her  brother  William,  the  father  of  the  pi*esent 
judge  WiTiston.  is  said  to  have  been  highly  endow- 
ed with  that  peculiar  cast  of  elo(|uence,  for  which 
Mr.  Henry  became,  afterwards,  so  justly  celebrat- 
ed. Of  this  gentleman  I  have  an  anecdote  from  a 
correspondent,  which  I  sh.all  give  in  his  own  words. 
*I  have  often  heard  my  father,  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  this  William  Winston,  sav.  that 
lie  was  the  gi-eatest  orator  whom  he  ever  heard, 
Patrick  Heniy  excepted :  that  during  the  last 
Fi*ench  and  Indian  war,  and  soon  after  IJraddock's 
defeat,  when  the  militia  were  marched  to  the  fro)i- 
tiers  of  Virginia,  against  the  enemy,  this  William 
Winston  was  the  lieutenant  of  a  company;  that  the 
<nen,  who  were  indifTerently  clothed.  \>  it  bout  tents, 
uid  exposed  to  the  rigour  and  inclemency  oftiM 
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ACiither,  discovered  great  aversion  to  the  service, 
and  ^^  ere  anxious  and  even  clamorous  to  return  to 
tl'.eir  lamilies:  when  this  William  Winston,  mount- 
ing a  stump,  (the  common  rostrum  of  the  field  ora- 
tor in  Virginia,)  addressed  them  witli  such  keen- 
ness of  invecti^  e,  and  declaimed  with  such  force 
of  eloquence,  on  liberty  and  patriotism,  that  when 
he  concluded,  the  general  cry  was,  'let  us  march 
on;  lead  us  against  the  enemy;'  and  tliey  \vere  now 
Milling,  nay  anxious  to  encounter  all  those  difR- 
(iilties  and  dangers,  \vhich,  but  a  few  moments  he  - 
fore,  had  almost  produced  a  mutiny.* 

In  childhood  and  youth  Patrick  Henry,  %vhosc 
name  renders  titles  supertluous,  gave  no  picsagcs 
of  his  future  greatness.  He  learned  to  read  and 
write,  reluctantly;  made  some  small  progress  in 
arithmetic;  acquired  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  language;  and  made  a  considerable  pro- 
fieiency  in  the  mathematics,  the  only  branch  of  ed- 
ucation for  which  he  discovered,  in  his  youth,  the 
slightest  ]n-edilection.  The  whole  soul  of  his 
youth  ^^  as  hound  up  in  xhe  sports  of  the  field.  His 
idleness  was  absolutely  incurable:  and,  of  course, 
he  ju'oved  a  truant  lad,  who  could  sit  all  day  on  a 
bridge,  waiting  for  a  good  bite,  or  even,  '  one  glo- 
rious nibble.'  The  unhappy  effects  of  this  idle- 
ness were  lasting  as  his  life;  and  the  biographer 
very  properly  cautions  his  youthful  readers  against 
following  this  bad  example. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  will  be 
seen,  how  little  education  had  to  do  with  the  for- 
mation of  this  great  man's  mind.  He  was,  in- 
deed, a  mere  child  of  nature,  and  nature  seems  to 
have  been  too  proud  and  too  jealous  of  her  work, 
to  permit  it  to  be  touched  by  the  hand  of  art.  She 
gave  iiim  Shakspeare's  genius,  and  bade  him,  like 
Shakspeare,  to  depend  on  that  alone.  Let  not  the 
youtliful  reader,  however,  deduce,  from  the  exam- 
ple of  Mr.  Henry,  an  argument  in  favour  of  indo 
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lence  and  the  contempt  of  study.  Let  him  rem  em- 
ber that  the  powers  which  sunnounted  tlie  disad- 
vantage of  those  early  habits,  were  such  as  very 
rarely  appear  upon  this  earth.  Let  hint  i-emcm- 
ber.  too.  how  long  the  genius,  even  of  Mr.  Henry, 
was  kept  do\\n  and  hidden  fi*oni  tlic  public  view, 
by  the  sorcery  of  those  pernicious  habits:  through 
what  years  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  they 
doomed  him  to  struggle;  and,  let  liini  remember, 
that,  at  length,  wiien  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory, 
Mr.  Henry,  himself,  had  freriucnt  occasions  to  de- 
plore the  consequences  of  his  early  neglect  of  lit- 
erature, and  to  bewail  '  the  ghosts  of  his  departed 
hours.' 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  young  Henry  w  as 
placed  behind  the  counter  of  a  nurchaut  in  the 
country:  and  at  sixteen  his  father  set  him  up  in 
tiade,  in  partnership  with  his  brother  William. 
Through  laziness,  the  love  of  music,  the  charms  of 
ihc  chase,  and  a  readiness  1o  trust  every  one^  the 
firm  was  soon  reduced  to  bankruptcy.  The  only 
advantage  wliich  resulted  from  his  shoi't  continu- 
ance in  mercantile  business  was  an  oppportuixity 
.  )  study  human  characters. 

At  eighteen  Mr.  Henry  married  the  daughter  of 
an  honest  farmer,  and  undertook  to  cultivate  a 
few  acres  f«)r  himself.  His  only  dcliglits,  at  this 
%ime.  v,crc  those  wliich  flow  from  the  endearing 
velations  of  conjugal  life.  His  want  of  agricultu- 
ral skill,  and  his  unconcpierable  aversion  to  ever> 
sj)ecit'S  of  systematic  labour,  terminated  his  cai-eer 
AS  a  planter,  in  the  short  space  of  two  years. — 
Again  he  had  recourse  to  meirhandise.  and  again 
failed  in  business.  Every  atom  of  his  property 
was  now  gone,  his  friends  were  unable  to  assist 
Lim  any  further:  he  had  tried  every  means  of  sup- 
port, of  which  he  thought  himself  capable,  and 
cvci>  our  had  failed:  ruin  was  behind  him:  jmxer- 
tv,  debt.  want,   and  famine  before:  and  as  if  iiis 
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cup  of  misery  were  not  already  full  enough,  here 
was  a  suffering  wife  and  children  to  make  it  over- 
flow. Still  he  had  a  cheerful  temper,  and  his  pas- 
sion was  music,  dancing,  and  pleasantry.  About 
this  time  he  became  fond  of  geography  and  histor- 
ical works  generally.  Livy  was  his  favourite; 
and  Livy,  in  some  measure,  awakened  the  dor- 
mant powers  of  his  genius.  As  a  last  effort,  he  de- 
termined, of  his  own  accord,  to  make  a  trial  of  the 
law.  He,  however,  disliked  the  professional  bus- 
iness of  an  attorney  at  law,  and  he  seems  to  have 
lioped  for  nothing  more  from  the  profession  than  a 
scanty  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  family,  and 
his  preparation  was  suited  to  these  humble  expec- 
tations; for,  to  the  study  of  a  profession,  which  i^ 
said  to  require  the  lucubrations  of  twenty  years, 
Mr  Henry  devoted  not  more  than  six  weeks.  On 
examination,  he  was  licensed,  rather  through  cour- 
tesy, and  some  expectation  that  he  would  study, 
than  from  any  conviction  which  his  examiners  had 
of  his  present  competence.  At  the  age  of  four  and 
twenty  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  and  for  three 
years  occupied  the  back  ground;  during  which  pe- 
riod the  wants  and  distressess  of  his  family  were 
extreme;  and  he  performed  the  duty  of  an  assist- 
ant to  his  father-in-law  in  a  tavern. 

In  1764.  he  pursued  his  favourite  amusement  of 
hunting,  with  extreme  ardour:  and  has  been  known 
to  hunt  deer,  frequently  for  several  days  togetJier, 
carrying  his  provisions  with  him,  and  at  night  en- 
camping in  the  woods. 

After  the  hunt  was  over,  he  would  go  from  the 
ground  to  Louisa  court,  clad  in  a  coarse  cloth  coat 
stained  with  all  the  trophies  of  the  chase,  greasy 
leather  breeches  ornamented  in  the  same  way,  leg- 
gings for  boots,  and  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  on 
his  arm.  Thus  accoutred,  he  would  enter  the 
eourt-house,  take  up  the  first  of  his  causes  tJiat 
chanced  to  be  called;  and  if  there  was  any  scope 
V2 
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for  his  peculiar  talent,  throw  his  adversary  into 
the  back  ground,  and  astonish  both  court  and  jui^ 
by  the  powerlul  effusions  of  his  naluial  elo(|uencc. 

In  tlie  same  year  he  \vas  introduced  to  tl»e  gay 
and  fashion-able  circle  at  AVilliamshurg.  then  the 
seat  of  goNcrnnient  for  tlic  state,  that  he  might  be 
counsel  in  case  of  a  contested  election:  hut  he  made 
no  pi*e])aration  for  pleading:  and.  as  we  might 
naturally  suppose,  none  for  appearing  in  a  suita- 
ble costume.  He  moved  awkwardly  almut  in  his 
coaise  and  threadbare  di-ess;  and  while  sonic 
thouglit  him  a  prodigy,  otliers  concluded  him  to  be 
an  ideot:  nevertheless.  befoi*e  the  committee  of 
elections,  he  deli\ei*ed  an  argument  which  judge 
Tyler,  judge  "Winston,  an<l  otliers.  pronounceii  the 
best  they  ever  heard.  In  the  sajne  year,  it  is  as- 
serted on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  tliat  Mr. 
Henry  gave  the  first  imj)ulse  to  the  ball  of  the  i-c- 
volution.  He  originated  the  spirit  of  the  i*evolu- 
tion  in  Virginia,  unquestionably:  and  possessed  a 
datintless  soul,  exactly  suited  to  the  important 
work  he  was  destined  to  ]>erfonn. 

In  the  year  1765,  he  was  a  member  of  the  as- 
sembly of  Virginia.  He  introduced  his  celebrate<l 
resolutions  against  the  stamp  act,  which  breathed 
a  sjjirit  of  liberty,  and  which  had  a  tendency  t^o 
rouse  the  people  of  that  commonwealth  iii  favour 
of  our  glorious  revolution. 

After  his  death,  there  was  found  among  his  pa- 
|)ers  one  sei\led,  and  thusendoi-setl;  •'  Inclosed  arc 
the  resolutions  of  tl>e  Virginia  assembly,  in  1765, 
concerning  the  stam])  act.  Let  my  executors  oiien 
this  paper.'*  AVitbin  was  \\u\\n\  the  following 
copy  of  the  resolutions,  in  Mr.  Henry's  hand- 
writing. 

"Resolved.  That  tlic  first  adventurers  and  set- 
tlers of  this,  his  maiosty's  colony  and  dominion, 
brought  with  them  and  transmitted  to  their 
.f>..',tiiitv.  .inii  ;iU  oflt.  1-    hiM    majttjty's   subjects, 
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since  inhabiting  in  this,  his  majesty's  said  co- 
lony, all  tlie  pi'ivilcgcs,  franchises,  and  immu- 
nities, that  have  at  any  time  been  held,  enjoyed, 
and  possessed,  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

''Resolved,  Tliat  by  two  royal  charters,  granted 
by  king  James  the  first,  the  colonists  aforesaid, 
are  declared  entitled  to  all  tlie  privileges,  liberties 
and  immunities,  of  denizens  and  natural  born  sub- 
jects, to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  they  had 
been  abiding  and  born  within  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land. 

"Resolved,  That  the  taxation  of  the  people  by 
themselves,  or  by  persons  chosen  by  themselves  to 
represent  them,  who  can  only  know  what  taxes 
the  people  are  able  to  bear,  and  the  easiest  mode 
of  raising  them,  and  are  equally  affected  by  such 
taxes  themselves,  is  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  British  freedom,  and  without  which  the  an- 
cient constitution  cannot  subsist. 

''Resolved,  That  his  majesty's  liege  people  of 
this  most  ancient  colony,  iiavc  uninterruptedly  en- 
joyed the  right  of  being  thus  governed  by  their 
own  assembly,  in  the  article  of  their  taxes  and  in- 
ternal police,  and  that  the  same  hath  never  been 
forfeited,  or  any  other  way  given  up,  but  hath 
been  constantly  recognized  by  the  king  and  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain. 

"Resolved,  therefore,  That  the  general  assembly 
of  this  colony  have  the  sole  right  and  power  to  lay 
taxes  and  impositions  upon  tlie  iniiabitants  of  this 
colony:  and  that  every  attempt  to  vest  such  pov,er 
in  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  other  than 
the  general  assembly  aforesaid,  lias  a  manifest 
tendency  to  destroy  British  as  well  as  American 
freedom." 

'^'On  the  back  of  the  paper  containing  those  re- 
solutions, is  the  following  endorsement,  which  is 
also  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr  Henry  himself. 
'The  within  resolutions  passed  the  house  of  burgee- 
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:^e.s  in  May,  1765.  They  formed  the  first  oppo^>l' 
tion  to  the  stamp  act,  and  the  sc  heme  nf  tiixing 
Amerira  by  the  British  parliament.  All  the  coh)- 
nies.  either  through  fear,  or  want  of  opportunity 
to  form  an  opposition,  or  from  influence  of  some 
kind  or  other,  had  renuiine<l  silent.  1  had  been,  for 
the  first  time,  elected  a  burgess,  a  few  tia}  s  befoi-c; 
Nvas  young,  incxperieiued.  unacquainted  with  the 
forms  of  the  house,  and  the  members  that  conip<is- 
ed  it.  Finding  tlie  men  of  weight  averse  to  ojjpo- 
sition,  and  the  commencentent  of  the  tax  at  hand, 
and  that  no  person  was  likely  to  step  forth,  I  de- 
termined to  M'liture.  an«i  alone,  unadvised,  and  un- 
assisted, on  a  blank  leaf  of  an  old  law  book,  wrote 
the  within.  Upon  offering  them  to  the  house,  vio- 
lent debates  ensued.  Many  threats  were  nttereik 
and  much  abuse  cast  on  me,  by  the  party  for  sub- 
Uiission.  After  a  long  and  warm  cojitcst.  the  re- 
solutions passed  by  a  very  small  majority,  j)erhaps 
of  one  or  two  onlv.  The  alarm  spread  through»,ut 
America  with  astonishing  quickness,  and  the  mini- 
sterial party  were  o\erv\ helmed.  The  gi-eat point 
of  resistance  to  British  taxation  was  univei-sally 
established  in  the  colonies.  This  brought  on  the 
war,  which  finally  separated  the  two  countries, 
an«l  gave  independence  to  ours.  >Vhether  this  will 
pro\e  a  blessing  or  a  cui'se.  will  dej>end  n|)on  the 
use  our  jieople  make  of  the  blessings  v\hi(h  a  gra- 
cious God  hath  bestowed  on  us.  If  they  arc  wise, 
they  will  be  great  and  happy.  If  they  are  of  a  con- 
trary character,  they  will  be  miserable.  Right- 
eousness alone  can  exalt  them  sts  a  nation. 

'Header!  v\hoever  thou  art.  r^nwinber  this:  and 
in  thv  sphere,  practise  virtue  thyself,  and  encou- 
rage it  in  otlM-rs.     I'.   IIkmiy.' 

.Such  is  the  short,  plain,  and  modest  account 
^hich  Mr.  Henry  has  left  of  this  tiansai  tion. 

Kvery  American  realized  the  triitl.  expi*e8se<l  in 
Mr.  Henry's  resolutions;  but  no  man  beside  him- 
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sell' boldly  dare  to  utter  it.  All  wished  for  inde- 
pendence; and  all  hitherto  ti*enibled  at  the  thought 
of  asserting  it. 

Mr.  Wirt,  in  his  life  of  Henry,  from  which  we 
select  this  sketch,  says,  ''the  following  is  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's account  of  this  transaction: 

''Mr.  Henry  moved  and  Mr.  Johnston  seconded 
these  resolutions  successively.  Tlicy  w^erc  opposed 
by  Messrs.  Randolph,  Bland,  Pendleton,  Wythe, 
and  all  the  old  members,  whose  influence  in  the  house 
had.  till  then,  been  unbroken.  They  did  it,  not 
from  any  question  of  our  riglits,  but  on  the  ground 
that  the  same  sentiments  had  beoi,  at  their  preced- 
ing session,  expressed  in  a  more  conciliatory  form, 
to  which  the  answers  w^ere  not  yet  i-eceived.  But 
tori*ents  of  sublime  eloquence  fro\n  Henry,  backed 
by  the  solid  reasoning  of  Johnson,  prevailed. — 
The  last,  however,  and  strongest  resolution,  was 
carried  but  by  a  single  vote.  The  debate  on  it  was 
most  bloody.  I  was  tlicn  but  a  student,  and  stood 
at  tiie  door  of  communication  between  the  house 
and  the  lobby  (for  as  yet  there  was  no  gallery) 
during  the  whole  debate  and  vote  :  and  I  well  re- 
mem')er  that,  after  the  numbers  on  the  division 
wci*c  told  and  declared  from  the  chair,  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph (the  attorney  general)  came  out  at  the  door 
where  I  was  standing,  and  said  as  he  entered  the 

lobby,  'by  ,  I  w^ould  have  given  500  guineas 

for  a  single  vote;'  for  one  vote  would  have  divided 
the  house,  and  Robinson  was  in  the  chair,  who  he 
knew  wouM  have  negatived  the  resolution. 

"By  these  resolutions,  and  his  manner  of  sup- 
porting them,  Mr.  Henry  took  the  lead  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  theretofore  guided  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  house;  that  is  to  say,  of  Pendleton, 
Wythe,  Bland,  Randolph."  It  was,  indeed,  the 
measure  which  raised  him  to  the  zenith  of  his  glo- 
ry He  had  never  before  had  a  subject  which  en- 
tirely  matched   his  genius,   and  was  capable  of 
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drawing  out  all  the  powers  of  Iuh  iniiul.  It  was 
i-emarkcd  ol"  him  throughout  his  life,  that  his  ta- 
lents ncvtr  lailoil  to  rise  with  the  oirasion,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  resistance  which  lie  luul  to  en- 
counter. The  nicely  of  the  vote  on  his  last  reso- 
lution, pj'oves  that  this  was  not  a  time  to  hold  in 
i-escrvc  any  p.art  of  his  forces. 

♦•It  was  indeed,  an  alpine  passage,  under  cir- 
runistances  even  more  unpropi1it»us  tlian  those  nf 
llanihai:  for  ho  had  not  only  to  fighl,  hand  to  hand, 
the  powerful  party  who  were  already  in  posses- 
sion of  the  heights,  hut  at  the  same  instant,  to 
cheer  and  animate  the  timid  hand  of  followers, 
that  woic  trembling,  fainting,  and  drawing  hack, 
below  him.  It  was  an  occasion  that  calle<l  u|M)ii 
him  to  put  forth  all  l»is  strength,  and  he  did  put  it 
forth,  in  such  a  manner,  as  man  never  did  hefore. 
The  cords  of  argument  wiih  which  his  advei-saries 
frequently  flattered  tlicmselves  they  had  hound  him 
fast,  hecan-.c  packthivads  in  his  hands.  He  btirst 
them  with  as  much  ease,  as  the  unshorn  Sampson 
did  tl)e  hands  of  the  IMiilistine.s.  lie  seized  the 
pillars  of  the  temple,  shook  them  terrihiy,  and 
seemed  to  threaten  his  opponents  with  rr.in.  It 
was  an  incessant  storm  of  lightning  and  thunder, 
which  struck  tliem  aghast.  The  faint-hearted 
gathered  courj'ge  from  his  countenance,  and  cow- 
ards became  iierocs,  \Ahilc  they  gazed  upon  his 
exploits. 

*'It  was  in  the  raidst  of  this  magnificent  dehate. 
while  he  was  descanting  on  the  tyranny  of  the  ob- 
noxious act.  that  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, and  w  ith  the  look  of  a  god,  '(.'jesar  had  his 
Brutus — Charles  the  fiivt,  his  Cromwell — and 
Ceorge  the  thirds — ('Treason.'  cried  tlie  '•peaker — 
'treason,  treason,'  e(  hoed  fi-om  every  part  of  the 
house.  It  was  one  of  tiiose  trying  moments  which 
is  de<  isi\e  of  r  hara<  tcr.  Henry  faltered  not  for 
an  instant:  but  rising;  to  a  loftier  attitutje.  and  fixiii); 
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oil  tlie  speaker  an  eye  of  the  most  tletermined  fire, 
lie  tinisiied  his  sentence  with  the  firmest  emphasis^; 
may  profit  by  their  example.  If  this  be  treason^ 
make  the  most  of  it." 

In  August,  1774,  tlic  Virginia  Convention  as- 
scmhlcd  in  Williamsburg,  and  passed  a  series  of 
resolutions,  whereby  they  pledged  themselves  to 
make  common  cause  willi  the  people  of  Boston  in 
every  extremity.  They  appointed  as  deputies  to 
Congress  on  tlie  part  of  that  colony,  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, Richard  H.  Lee,  George  Washington,  Rich- 
ard Bland,  Patrick  Henry,  Benjamin  Harrison, 
and  Edmund  Pendleton,  who  were  deputed  to  at- 
tend the  first  meeting  of  the  colonial  congress. 

On  the  4th  Septemijer.  1774,  that  venerable  body, 
the  old  continental  congress  of  the  United  States, 
(towards  whom  every  American  heart  will  bow 
with  pious  homage,  while  the  name  of  liberty  shall 
be  dear  in  our  land)  met  for  the  first  time  at  Car- 
penter's Hall,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Peyton 
Randolph,  of  Virginia,  was  chosen  president,  and 
the  house  was  oi-ganized  for  busines,  with  all  the 
solemnities  of  a  regular  legislature. 

The  most  eminent  men  of  the  various  colonies 
were  no\\ ,  for  the  first  time,  brought  together. — 
They  ^^  ere  known  to  each  other  by  fame;  but  they 
were  personally  strangers.  Tlie  meeting  was  aw- 
fully solemn.  The  object  which  had  called  them 
togetlier  was  of  incalculable  magnitude.  The  li- 
berties of  no  less  than  three  millions  of  people, 
with  that  of  all  their  posterity,  were  staked  on  the 
wisdom  and  energy  of  their  councils.  No  wonder, 
then,  at  the  long  and  deep  silence  which  is  said  to 
have  followed  upon  their  organization:  at  the  an- 
xiety with  which  the  members  looked  around  upon 
each  othei';  and  the  reluctance  wliich  e^  ery  indivi- 
dual felt  to  open  a  business  so  fearfully  momentous. 
Tn  the  midst  of  this  deep  and  death-like  silence, 
and  just  when  it  was  beginning  to  become  painful 
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fwUy  embarrassing,  Mr  Henry  ai-osc  slowly  as  il* 
borne  dow  u  by  the  weigbt  ol'thc  subject.  After  fal- 
tering, according  to  his  liabit.  through  a  most  im- 
pressive exordium,  in  N\hich  he  merely  echoed 
back  the  consciousness  of  e\ery  other  heart,  in  de- 
ploring his  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  occasion, 
he  launched,  gradually,  into  a  recital  of  the  colo- 
nial \Nrongs.  Rising,  as  he  advanced,  with  the 
gi'andeur  of  his  subject,  and  glowing  at  length  with 
all  theniajesty  and  expectation  of  the  occasion,  his 
speech  seemed  more  than  that  of  mortal  man.  Even 
those  who  had  heard  him  in  all  his  glory,  in  the 
house  of  burgesses  of  A  irginia,  were  astonished  at 
the  manner  in  which  his  talents  seemed  to  sN>ell 
and  expand  themselves,  to  fill  the  vaster  theatre  in 
which  he  was  now  ])laced.  Theif  was  no  rant:  no 
rhapsody;  m>  labour  of  the  understanding:  no  strain- 
ing of  the  voice;  no  confusion  of  the  utterance.' — 
His  countenance  was  erect;  his  eye  steady;  his  ac- 
tion noble:  his  eiiunriation  clear  and  firm:  his  mind 
poised  on  its  centre:  his  Aiews  of  his  subject  com- 
piehensive  and  great:  and  his  imagination,  cor- 
ruscating  with  a  magnificence  and  a  variety,  which 
struck  even  that  assembly  >Nith  amazement  and 
awe.  He  sat  dov\n  amidst  murmui-s  of  astonish- 
ment and  applause:  and  as  he  had  been  befoir  jn-o- 
tlaimed  the  greatest  orator  of  Virginia,  he  vas 
MOW.  on  e\ery  hand,  admitted  to  be  llie  first  ora- 
tor of  America. 

AVhen  Mr.  Henry  i-eturned  fix)m  tliis  first  coii- 
giTss  to  his  constituents,  he  was  asked  *  whom  lie 
tlioiightthe  giratest  man  in  congivss,'  and  i-eplied, 
ifyousi)eak  of  el<U|uence,  Mr.  Itutledge  of  i^ontb 
Carcdina,  is  by  far  th<'  greatest  orator:  but  if  \ou 
si>eak  of  solid  infoiiuation  and  sound  judgment, 
colonel  >>  ashingtoii.  is  unqestionalily,  the  greatest 
man  on  that  floor'. 

In  March.    1775.   Mr.  Henry  was  a  member  of 

tlir  r  (m\  <  iiti(»ii  of  «]«  !m.  itti  "^  i>'>tM   tl>"  s<'\it;i1  ( c.iin- 
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vio;s  and  corporations  of  Virginia,  assembled  in 
Richmond.  In  this  body,  while  all  the  other  lead- 
ing members  were  still  disposed  to  pursue  only 
milk-and-water  measures,  he  proposed  resolutions 
lor  embodying,  arming  and  disciplining  such  num- 
ber of  men,  as  should  be  sufficient  to  defend  the  co- 
lony against  the  aggressions  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. The  resolutions  were  opposed  as  not  only 
rash  in  policy,  but  as  harsh  and  well  nigh  impious 
in  point  of  feeling.  Some  of  the  warmest  patriots 
t>f  the  convention  opposed  them.  Bland,  Har- 
i-ison,  Pendleton,  *cc.  resisted  them  with  all  their 
influence  and  abilities.  An  onlinary  man,  in  Mr. 
Henry's  situation,  would  have  been  glad  to  com- 
pound witlj  the  displeasure  of  the  house,  by  being 
permitted  to  withdrav/  his  resolutions  in  silence. 

**Not  so,  Mr.  Henry.  His  was  a  spirit  fitted  to 
x*aise  the  whirlwind,  as  well  as  to  ride  in  and  di- 
rect it.  His  was  that  compreiicnsive  view,  that 
unerring  prescience,  that  perfect  command  over 
file  actions  of  men,  which  qualified  him  not  mere- 
ly to  guide,  but  almost  to  create  the  destinies  of 
nations. 

'•He  rose  at  this  time  with  a  majesty  unusual  to 
liini  in  an  exordium,  and  w  itli  all  that  self-possessioH 
by  which  he  w  as  so  invariably  distinguished.  "  No 
man,"  he  said,  **  thought  more  highly  than  he  did 
of  the  patriotism,  as  well  as  abilities,  of  the  very 
worthy  gentlemen  who  had  just  addressed  the  house. 
But  different  men  often  saw  the  same  subject  iu 
different  lights;  and,  therefore,  he  hoped  it  would 
not  be  thought  disrespectful  to  those  gentlemen,  if, 
entertaining  as  he  did,  opinions  of  a  cliaracter  very 
opposite  to  theirs,  lie  should  s]>eak  forth  his  senti- 
ments freely,  and  without  rcsei've.  This,  he 
said,  was  no  time  for  ceremony.  The  question 
before  ttic  liouse  was  one  of  awful  moment  to  this 
countrj'.  For  his  own  part,  he  considered  it  a.'? 
aotliing  less  than  a  question  of  freedom  or  slaver^, 
V 
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And  in  pi*oporiion  to  tlic  magnitude  of  the  subject 
ought  to  be  the  freedom  of  the  (lebate.  It  \Nas  only 
in  this  way  that  they  could  liope  to  arrive  at  truth, 
and  liiini  the  gi*eatres|>onsil)iIity  which  they  hehl  to 
God  aiul  their  country.  Shouhl  he  keep  Lack  his 
opinions  at  sucli  a  time,  through  fear  of  gi\ing  of- 
fence, he  should  consider  himself  as  guilty  of  tir.-x- 
son  towanls  his  country,  and  of  an  act  of  disloy- 
alt\  towards  tlie  majesty  of  Heaven,  which  he  re- 
vered above  all  earthly  kings. 

"Mr.  President."  said  he,  *"it  is  natural  to  man 
<o  indulge  in  the  illusions  of  hope.  We  are  apt  to 
shut  oure>es  againsi  a  painful  truth:  and  listen  to 
the  song  of  that  syren,  till  she  transforms  ns  into 
beasts.  Is  this,"  he  asked,  "the  part  cd*  wise  men, 
engaged  in  a  great  and  arduous  striiggle  for  liber- 
ty ?  SVci-e  we  disposed  to  be  of  the  number  of  those, 
who  having  eyes,  sec  not,  and  having  ears,  hear 
not,  the  things  which  so  nearly  concern  their  tem- 
poral sahation?  For  his  part,  whatever  anguish 
of  spirit  it  might  cost,  he  was  w  illing  to  know  the 
\shole  truth;  to  know  tiie  vvoi-st;  and  to  provide 
for  it. 

♦'He  had,"  he  said,  "but  one  lamp  by  which  his 
feet  wei*e  guided:  and  that  was  the  lamp  of  expe- 
rience. He  knew  of  no  way  of  judging  of  the  fu- 
ture but  by  the  past.  And  judging  by  the  past, 
ke  wished  to  know  wliat  there  had  been  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  British  ministry,  for  the  last  ten  vears, 
to  justify  those  hopes  with  which  gentlemen  had 
been  pleased  to  solace  themselves  and  tlie  lu)use? 
Is  it  that  insidious  smile  with  which  our  ))etition 
lias  been  lately  received'  Trust  it  not,  sir:  it  will 
prove  a  sjiare  to  your  feet.  Suffer  not  yourselves 
to  be  betrayed  with  a  kiss.  Ask  yourselves  how 
this  gracious  reception  of  our  petition  comjwrts 
with  those  warlike  preparations  which  cover  our 
waters  and  clarken  oui-  land.  Are  fleets  and  ar- 
/nies  necessary  to  a  work  of  love  and  rcconcilia- 
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lion?  Have  wc  slio^  n  ourselves  so  unwilling  to  be 
reconciled,  that  force  must  be  called  in  to  win  back 
our  love?  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  sir.    These 
are  the  implements  of  war  and  suhjugation;  th(? 
last  arguments  to  which  kings  resort.     I  ask  gen- 
tlemen, sir,  what  means  this  martial  array,  if  its 
jjurpose  he  not  to  force  us  to  submission?  Can  gen- 
tlemen assign  any  other  possible  motive  for  it? — 
lias  Great  Britain  any  enemy  in  this  quarter  of 
the  world,  to  call  for  all  this  accumulation  of  na- 
vies and   armies?    No,   sir,  she  has  none.     They 
are  meant  for  us:  they  can  be  meant  for  no  other. 
They  ai^e  sent  over  to  hind  and  rivet  upon  us  those 
chains,  which  the  British  ministry  have  been  so 
long  forging.     And  what  have  wc  to  oppose  to 
tliem?  Shall  we  try  argument?    Sir,  wc  have  been 
trying  that  for  the  last  ten  years.     Have  we  any 
thing  new  to  offer  upon  the  subject?  Nothing.  We 
have  held  the  subject  up  in  every  light  of  \n  hich  it 
is  capable;  but  it  has  been  all  in  vain.     Shall  we 
vesort  to  entreaty  and  humble  supplication?  What 
terms  shall  we  find,  which  ha^  e  not  been  already 
exhausted?  Let  us  not,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  deceive 
ourselves  longer.     Sir,   we  ha^e  done  every  thing 
that  could  be  done,  to  avert  the  storm  that  is  now 
coming  on.     We  have  petitioned;  we  have  remon- 
strated; wc  liave  supplicated;  we  have  prosti-ated 
ourselves  before  the  throne,  and  have  implored  its 
interposition  to  arrest  the  tyrannical  hands  of  the 
ministry  and  parliament.     Our  petitions  have  been 
sligiited;  our  remonstrances  have  produced  addi- 
tional violence  and  insult;  our  supplications  have 
been  disregarded;  and  we  have  been  spurned,  with 
contempt,    from  the  foot  of  the  throne.     In  vain, 
after  these  things,  may  we  indulge  the  fond  hope 
of  peace  and   reconciliation.     There  is  no  longer 
any  room  for  hope.     If  we  wish  to  be  free;  if  we 
mean  to  preserve  inviolate  those  inestimable  privi- 
leges for  which  we  have  been  so  long  contending; 
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if  NVft  mean  not  basely  to  abandon  the  noble  sri-tig- 
glp  in  \^bi(  Ii  \vc  liave  been  so  long  engaged,  and 
vvhicli  we  bave  pledged  oui-sehes  never  to  abandon 
until  tbe  glorious  objert  of  our  rontest  sball  be  ob- 
tained; we  must  figbt!  I  repi-at  it,  sir.  Me  must 
iight!!  An  appeal  to  arms  and  to  tbe  God  of  Hosts 
is  all  tbat  is  left  us! 

**Tl»cy  t(ll  ub.  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Henry,  **tliat 
T\e  are  weak:  unable  to  cope  witb  so  formidable  an 
adversary.  But  wbrn  sball  we  be  stronger?  >Vill 
it  be  tbe  next  wnk  or  tbe  next  yt  arr  SVill  it  be 
"wben  \vc  are  totally  disarmed,  and  wben  a  Britisb 
guard  sliall  be  stationed  in  every  bouse?  Sball  wc 
gatlicr  btrengtb  by  irresolution  and  inaction?  Sball 
SVC  acquire  tbe  means  of  effectual  resistiuice  by 
Jying  supinely  on  our  backs,  and  bugging  tbe  de- 
lusive pbantom  of  lio{>c,  until  our  enemies  sball 
Lave  boiind  ns  band  luid  foot?  Sir,  we  are  not 
Aveak,  if  we  nuikc  a  proper  use  of  tbose  means 
whicli  tbe  Grod  of  nature  hatb  placed  in  our  pow- 
er. 'J'bree.  millions  of  people  armed  in  tbe  boly 
cause  of  liberty,  and  in  sucb  a  country  as  tbat 
wbicb  we  iM)ssess,  are  in\incible  by  any  force 
■wliicli  our  enemy  can  send  against  us.  Besides, 
sir,  v,e  sball  not  figbt  our  battles  alone.  Tberc 
is  ajust  Ciod  wbo  ])resi<les  over  tbe  destinies  of  na- 
tions; and  wbo  Mill  raise  up  friends  to  ilgbt  our 
battles  for  us.  Tbe  battle,  sir.  is  not  to  tbe  strong 
alone:  it  is  to  tbe  >igilant.  tbe  active,  tbe  brave. 
Besides,  sir,  we  lune  no  election.  If  we  weir  base 
♦  nougb  to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  i-etire 
from  tiie  contest.  Tbere  is  no  retreat,  but  in  sub- 
mission and  slavery!  Our  cliains  aiv  forged. — 
Tbeir  clanking  may  be  beard  on  tbe  plains  of 
Boston!  Tbe  war  is  inevitable:  and  let  it  come!! 
I  repeat  it,  sir,  let  it  (onie!!! 

"It  is  in  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  tbe  matter.  Gen- 
tle.nen  may  cry  i)eace.  peace;  but  there  is  no  peace. 
The  war  is  actually  begun!    Tbe  next  galo  tbat 
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sweeps  from  the  north,  will  bring  to  our  ears  the 
clash  of  resounding  arms!  Our  brethren  arc  alrea- 
dy in  the  field!  Why  stand  \vc  here  idle?  Wliat  is 
it  that  gentlemen  wish?  What  would  they  have? 
Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  bo  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery?  Forbid 
it,  Almighty  God!  I  know  not  what  course  others 
may  take;  but  as  for  me."  cried  he,  with  both  his 
arms  extended  aloft,  his  brows  knit,  every  feature 
marked  with  the  resolute  purpose  of  his  soul,  and 
his  voice  swelled  to  its  boldest  note  of  exclamation, 
''give  me  libert} ,  or  give  mc  death!" 

•'  He  took  Iiis  seat.  No  murmur  of  applause  was 
lieard.  The  effect  was  too  deep.  After  the  trance  . 
of  a  moment,  several  members  started  from  their 
seats.  The  cry,  ''to  arms,"  seemed  to  quiver  on 
e.\ery  lip,  and  gleam  from  every  eye!  Richard  H. 
Lee  arose  and  supported  Mr.  Henry,  with  his  usual 
S])irit  and  elegance.  But  his  melody  was  lost 
amidst  the  agitations  of  that  ocean,  which  the 
master  spirit  of  tlie  storm  had  lifted  up  on  high. 
That  supernatural  voice  still  sounded  in  their  ears, 
and  shivered  along  their  arteries.  They  heard  in. 
every  pause  the  cry  of  liberty  or  death.  They  be- 
came impatient  of  speech;  their  souls  were  on  fire 
for  action." 

The  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  Patrick  Hen- 
ry, Riciiard  H.  Lee,  Robert  C.  Nicholas,  Benja- 
min Harrison,  Lemuel  Riddick,  George  W^ashing- 
ton,  Adam  Stevens,  Andrew  Lewis,  Wm.  Christ- 
man,  Edmund  Pendleton,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
Isaac  Zane,  Esquires,  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  prepare  tlie  plan  called  for  by  the  resolutions. 
In  April,  1775,  after  lord  Uunmore  liad  conAey- 
ed  on  board  a  shi]),  a  part  of  the  powder  from  the 
magazine  of  Williamsburg,  Mr.  Henry  distin- 
guished himself  by  assembling  the  independent 
companies  of  Hanover  and  King  William  coun- 
ties, and  directing  them  towards  Williarasbur§% 
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.  itii  the  avowed  design  of  obtaining  payment  foi 
lie  powder,  or  of  compelling  its  restitution. 
l'Ijc  object  was  eflfected,  for  the  king's  i*eceiver 
general  gave  a  hill  for  tlie  value  of  the  i)roi)ei'ty. 
The  governor  innnediatcly  fortified  his  palace, 
and  issued  a  pro(  lauiation,  charging  those  who 
had  procured  the  hill  uith  rebellious  practices. 
This  only  occasioned  a  number  of  county  meetings, 
which  applaudcfl  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Henry,  and 
expressed  a  detern»iiiation  to  ]»rotect  him.  In  Au- 
gust, 1775.  when  a  new  choice  of  deputies  to  con- 
gress was  made,  he  was  not  re-elected,  for  his  ser- 
Aices  were  now  demanded  more  exclusively  in  his 
own  state.  After  the  departure  of  lord  Dunmore. 
he  \\i\H  chosen  the  first  g()\ernor  in  .Tune.  1776, 
and  he  held  this  olfice  se\eral  succeeding  years, 
lieiKJing  all  his  exertions  t<»  promote  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  his  country. 

In  .Tune,  1777,  and  again  in  1778,  he  was  unan- 
imously re-elected  go^enlor:  hut  he  declined  the 
iionour.  In  1780,  we  find  him  again  in  the  as- 
sembly, and  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
house. 

In  1788,  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of 
the  state  of  Virginia,  whicli  was  api)(»inted  to  con- 
sider the  consitution  of  tlie  United  States:  and  he 
exerted  all  the  force  of  his  masteily  elo(|uence,  day 
alter  (!ay,  to  prevent  iis  adoption.  He  conten«h'd 
that  ciianges  were  dangerous  to  liberty:  that  the 
old  confe(U'rati«)n  had  carried  us  through  the  war, 
and  secured  our  independence,  and  needed  only 
amendment;  that  tlie  proposed  was  a  consolidated 
go\ernmcnt.  in  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  states 
wiiultl  be  lost,  ajid  all  pretensions  to  rights  and 
priNileges  would  be  remlered  insecure.  He  ofiered 
a  resolution,  containing  a  lull  of  rights  and  amend- 
ments, which,  howe\er,  was  not  a(  cepttMl. 

*»  The  ( onvention  had  been  attended  from  its 
commencement  by  a  vast  concoui-sc  of  citizens,  of 
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all  ages  ami  conditions.  The  interest  so  iiniver- 
sallv  felt  in  the  question  itself,  and  not  less  tlic 
transcendent  talents  which  were  engaged  in  its  dis- 
cussion, presented  such  attractions  as  could  not  he 
resisted. 

"Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  an  incident 
occurred  of  a  character  so  extraordinary  as  to  de- 
serve particular  notice.  The  question  of  adoption 
or  rejection  was  now  approaching.  The  decision- 
was  still  uncertain,  and  every  mind  and  every 
lieart  was  filled  with  anxiety.  Mr.  Henry  partook 
most  deeply  of  this  feeling;  and  while  engaged,  as 
it  were,  in  his  last  eflfort.  availed  himself  of  the 
strong  sensation  which  he  kncw^  to  pervade  the 
house,  and  made  an  appeal  to  it  wiiich,  in  point  of 
sublimity,  has  never  been  surpassed  in  any  age  or 
country  in  the  world.  After  describing,  in  accents 
which  spoke  to  the  soul,  and  to  which  every  otiier 
bosom  deeply  responded,  the  awful  immensity  of 
the  question,  to  the  present  and  future  generations, 
and  the  throbbing  apprehensions  with  whicli  he 
looked  to  tlie  issue,  he  passed  from  the  house  and 
from  the  earth,  and  looking,  as  he  said,  ''  be- 
yond that  horizon  which  binds  mortal  eyes,"  he 
pointed,  with  a  countenance  and  action  that  made 
the  blood  run  back  upon  the  aching  heart,  to  those 
celestial  beings,  who  were  hovering  over  the 
scene,  and  waiting  with  anxiety  for  a  decision 
which  involved  the  happiness  or  misery  of  more 
than  half  the  human  race.  To  tliose  beings;  with 
the  same  thrilling  look  and  action;  he  liad  just  ad- 
dressed an  invocation,  that  made  every  nerve  shud- 
der with  supernatural  horror — when  lo!  a  storm, 
at  that  instant  arose,  which  shook  the  w  hole  build- 
ing, and  the  spirits  whom  he  had  called,  seemed  to 
have  come  at  his  bidding.  Nor  did  his  eloquence, 
or  the  storm  immediately  cease:  but,  availing  him- 
self of  the  incident,  with  a  masters  art,  he  seemed 
tomixin  thefight  ofhis  »tlicrcal  auxiiiarics,  and 
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**rising  on  the  wings  of  tho  lomjKst,  to  seize  npen 
the  artillei'v  of  Hea\en.  and  direct  its  fiercest  tlimi- 
ders  against  the  heads  of  liis  adversaries."  The 
scene  became  insti])])ortal<le;  and  the  liouse  rose, 
without  the  fornialit\  of  a«ljournnient.  tlie  niembei's 
rusliing  from  their  scats  \\ith  pi-ccipitation  and 
confusion." 

The  constitution  was  adopted  by  a  small  majo- 
lity.  Mr.  Henry's  biJI" of  rights,  and  his  amend- 
ments, were  then  accejjted.  and  directed  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  several  states.  Some  of  these 
amendments  have  been  ingrafted  into  the  federal 
constitution. 

**The  case  of  John  Hook  is  worthy  of  insertion. 
Hook  was   a  Scotcliman,   a  man    of  wealth,   and 
sus])ected   of  being    unfriendly    to    the   American 
cause.      During  the    distresses  of  the    American 
army,  consequent  on  the  Joint  invasion    of  Corn- 
wallisand  Phillips  in  irsi.  a  Mr  Vonable.  an  i\v- 
my  commissary,  had   taken  two  of  Hook's  steers 
for  the  use  of  the  troops.      'I'he  act   had  not  been 
strictly  legal:   and  on  the   establishment  of  peace. 
Hook,  under  the  advice  of  Mr  Cowan,  a  gentleman 
of  some  distinction  in  tiie  law.  thought  ])roi)er  to 
bring  an  action  of  tiespass  against  Mr  Venal»lc, 
in  the  district  court  of  Mew   London.      Mr  Heniy 
aj)peared  for  the  jlefendant,   and  is   said  to  have 
dispoited  himself  in  this  cause  to  the  infinite  enjoy- 
ment of  his  hearei's.  the  unfortunate  Hook   always 
excepted.     Afti*.-  Mi'.    Henry  became  animated   in 
the   cause,  he  appealed   to   hnw    complete    con- 
troul   o\er  the  passions  of  his  audience:    at   one 
time   he  excited  their  indignation  against  Hook: 
vengeance  was  visible  in  every  countenance:  again, 
when  he  chose  to  relax  and  ridicule  him.  the  whole 
audience  was  in  a  n)ar  of  laughter.     He  painted 
the  distresses  of  the  American  army,  exjiosed  al- 
most naked   to  the  rigour  of  a  winter's  sky.  and 
marking  the  frozen  ground  o>er  which  they  niarflt 
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cd,  ^vith  the  blood  of  their  unshod  feet;  \vliere  was 
the  man,  he  said,  who  has  an  American  heart  in  his 
bosom,  who  would  not  have  thrown  open  his  fields, 
his  barns,  his  cellars,  the  doors  of  his  house,  the 
portals  of  his  breast,  to  have  received  with  open 
arms,  the  meanest  soldier  in  that  little  band  of 
famished  patriots?  Where  is. the  man?  There  ho 
stands;  but  whether  the  heart  of  an  American  beats 
in  his  bosom,  you  gentlemen,  are  to  judge.  He 
then  carried  the  jury,  by  the  powers  of  his  imagi- 
nation, to  the  idains  around  Yoi'k,  the  surrender 
of  which  had  followed  shortly  after  the  act  com- 
plained of :  he  depicted  the  surrender  in  the  most 
glowing  and  noble  colours  of  his  eloquence.  The 
audience  saw  before  their  eyes  tlie  humiliation  and 
dejection  of  the  British,  as  they  marched  out  of 
their  trenches;  they  saw  the  triumph  which  lighted 
up  every  patriotic  face,  and  the  shouts  of  victory, 
and  the  cry  of  Washington  and  liberty,  as  it  rung 
and  echoed  through  the  American  ranks,  and  was 
reverberated  from  the  hills  and  shores  of  the  neigh- 
bouring river;  but,  hark,  what  notes  of  discord  arc 
these  which  disturb  the  general  joy,  and  silence 
the  acclamations  of  victory;  tliey  are  tlie  notes  of 
John  Hook,  hoarsely  bawling  througli  the  Ameri- 
can camp,  beef .'  beef.'  beef  ! 

*'The  whole  audience  were  convulsed:  a  particu- 
lar incident  v.ill  give  a  better  idea  of  the  effect, 
than  any  general  description.  The  clerk  of  the 
court,  unable  to  command  himself,  and  unwilling 
to  commit  any  breach  of  decorum  in  his  place, 
rushed  out  of  the  court  house,  and  threw  himself 
on  the  grass,  in  the  most  violent  paroxysm  of 
laughter,  where  he  w^as  rolling,  when  Hook,  with 
very  different  feelings,  came  out  for  relief,  into  the 
yard  also.  The  cause  was  decided  almost  by  ac- 
clamation. The  jury  retired  for  form  sake,  and 
instantly  returned  with  a  verdict  for  the  defend- 
ant.    Nor  did  the  effect  of  Mr.  Henry's  speecil 
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-.top  licro.  The  people  were  so  highly  exciied  by 
ihe  tory  aiuhu  ity  of  such  a  suit,  that  Hook  began 
to  hear  ai-ouiul  him  a  rry  nsorc  ten-ihle  than  thatoi' 
beef :  it  was  the  rry  of  far  and  feaihns  :  fi*om  the 
application  of  whidi,  it  is  said,  that  nothing  saved 
hiiu  but  a  precipitate  flight  and  the  speed  of  his 
horse.'' 

In  the  two  remaining  yeai*s  he  continued  a  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly.  In  the  spring  of  1701,  he  de- 
clined a  re-elcrtion.  \\it!«  the  purpose  of  bidding  a 
final  adieu  to  public  life.  In  August  170;>,  he  was 
nominated  by  president  AN  ashington  as  secretary 
of  state,  but  considerations  of  a  i)ri\atc  natui-e  in- 
duced him  to  decline  the  honourable  trust.  In  No- 
vendjer.  1796,  he  was  again  elected  governor  of 
Virginia,  and  this  oilice  also  he  almost  immediate- 
ly resigned.  In  the  year  1799,  he  was  ap])ointcd 
by  president  Adams,  as  an  en\oy  to  France,  with 
Messrs.  Ellswortii  and  Muiray:  this  he  also  de- 
clined in  consecpience  of  a  sevei-e  indisposition,  to 
A\iii(  h  he  was  then  subject,  and  of  his  adxanced  age 
and  inci'easiug  debility.  Governor  Daxie,  of 
Psorth  Carolina,  \\as  appointed  in  bis  place.  lie 
lived  but  a  short  time-  after  this  testimony  of  the 
icspect  in  wjiidi  his  talents  and  patriotism  were 
held. 

The  disease  Mhich  had  been  preying  upon  liim 
for  two  years,  now  hastened  to  its  crisis.  He  <lied 
on  tlie  6th  of  June,  1799,  in  the  6i3d  year  of  his 
age. 

**Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  the  celebrated 
Patrick  Ilenr}.  of  >  ii-giuia:  a  man  who  justly  dc- 
8er^cs  to  be  ranked  aiuong  the  highest  ornaments, 
and  the  noblest  benefactors  of  his  countr\.  In  his 
habits  of  li\ing.  he  was  remarkably  temperate  and 
fri'gal.  He  seldom  drank  any  thing  but  water. 
His  morals  were  strict.  As  a  husband,  a  father. 
a  ma'^ter,  he  had  no  siiperior.  He  was  kind  and 
)iaH|)it;d)le  to  the  stranger,  and  most  friendly  i\m[ 
acconuuodaling  to  his  neighbours.'' 
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HOPKINSON,  Francis,  Judge  of  the  CourC 
of  Admiralty,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  year  1738.  He  possessed  an  un- 
common share  of  genius,  of  a  peculiar  kind.  He 
excelled  in  music  and  poetry;  and  had  some  know- 
ledge in  painting.  But  these  arts  did  not  monopo- 
lise all  the  powers  of  his  mind.  He  was  well  skil- 
led in  many  practical  and  useful  sciences,  particu- 
larly in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy;  and 
he  had  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  anatomy,  chemistry  and  natural  history.  But 
his  forte  was  humour  and  satire,  in  both  of  which, 
he  was  not  surpassed  by  Lucian,  Swift  or  Rabel- 
lais.  Tliese extraordinary  po vv ers  were  consecrated 
to  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  patriotism, 
virtue  and  science.  It  would  fill  many  pages  to 
mention  his  numerous  publications  during  the  rev- 
olutionary war,  all  of  which  were  directed  to  these 
im})ortant  objects.  He  began  in  the  year  1775, 
with  a  small  tract,  whicli  he  entitled,  "  A  Pretty 
Story,"  ill  which  he  exposed  the  tyranny  of  Great 
Britain,  in  America,  by  a  most  beautiful  allegory, 
and  he  concluded  his  contributions  to  his  country, 
in  this  way,  with  the  history  of  <•  The  new  roof,"  a 
performance,  which  for  wit.  humor  and  good  sense, 
must  last  as  long  as  the  citizens  of  America  con- 
tinue to  admire,  and  be  happy  under  the  present 
national  government  of  the  United  States. 

Newspaper  scandal  frequently,  for  months  to- 
gether, disappeared  or  languished,  after  tlie  pub- 
lication of  several  of  his  irresistible  satires  upoji 
that  disgraceful  species  of  writing.  He  gave  a 
currency  to  a  thought  or  a  phrase,  in  these  effu- 
sions from  his  pen,which  never  failed  to  bear  down 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  frequently  to  turn  the 
divided  tides  of  party  rage,  into  one  general  chan- 
nel of  ridicule  or  contempt. 

Sometimes  he  employed  his  formidable  powers 
of  humour  and  satire  in  exposing  the  formalities  of 
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technical  science.  He  thought  much,  and  thought 
justly  upon  the  suhject  of  education.  He  hohl  seve- 
ral of  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  are  taught  in 
colleges,  in  givat  contempt.  His  sjjecimen  of  mo- 
dern learning  in  a  tedious  exanjination.  the  only 
ohject  of  which  was  to  descrihe  the  i)roperties  of  a 
"Salt  Box,"  pidilished  in  the  American  Museum, 
for  Febrirary,  1787,  will  always  be  relislied  as  a 
morsel  of  ex»|uisite  linmour. 

Mr.  Hopkinson  possessed  uncommon  talents  for 
plea-sing  in  company.  His  wit  was  not  of  that 
<oarse  kind,  \Nhich  was  calculated  to  set  the  table 
in  a  roar.  It  was  mild  and  elegant,  and  infused 
cheerfulness  and  a  sjK'cies  of  ilelicate  joy,  rather 
than  mirth,  into  the  hearts  «if  all  who  heard  it — 
His  cuipirc  over  the  attention  and  passions  of  his 
contpany,  was  not  purchased  at  the  expense  of  in- 
nocence. A  person  who  has  passed  many  delight- 
ful hours  in  his  society.  «h'(  lai-ed,  with  pleasure, 
that  he  JieNcr  once  heai'd  him  use  a  profane  expres- 
sion, nor  utter  a  word,  wliirh  would  lia\ e  nuide  a 
lad}  blush,  or  have  cIoikUmI  hrr  countenance  for  a 
moment  with  a  look  of  disapprobatio)i.  It  is  this 
species  of  wit  alone,  that  in<licates  a  ri(  h  and  pow- 
erful imagination,  while  that  vliicli  is  tinctured 
v\ith  profanity,  or  iujh'licac  y,  argues  jjoverty  of 
.;;eniiis  inasmuch  as  they  ha^e  bolli  bi'cn  considered 
\er>  properly  as  thecheajiest  products  of  the  mind. 

Ml".  Hoj)kins(Mrs  character  for  ai)ilities  and  pa- 
triotism, procure*!  him  the  <  onfidoue  of  his  coun- 
irynieii  in  the  most  trying  exigencies  of  their  af- 
fairs. He  re|)resenled  the  stat«'  of  New  .lersey, 
in  Congress,  in  the  year  177(5,  s«nd  su!)scribed  the 
ever  memorable  declaration  of  Independence.  He 
hehl  an  appointment  in  the  loan  ollice  for  several 
yeai-s,  and  ai'terwards  succeeech'd  IJeoige  Ross, 
F^scpiire,  as  judge  of  the  admiralty  for  the  state  of 
I'cnnsyhnnia.  In  tliis  station  he  continued  till 
the  year  1700,  when  he  was  appointed  judge  of  thF> 
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district  court  in  Pennsylvania,  by  the  illustrious 
Washington,  then  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  each  of  these  judicial  offices,  he  conducted 
himself  with  the  greatest  ability  and  integrity. 

His  person  was  a  little  below  the  common  size. 
His  features  were  small,  but  extremely  animatedo 
His  speech  w  as  quick,  and  all  his  motions  seemed  to 
partake  of  the  unceasing  activity  and  versatility 
of  the  powers  of  his  mind. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  to  this  account  of  Mr. 
Hopkinson,  that  the  various  causes  which  contri- 
buted to  tlie  establishment  of  the  independence  and 
federal  government  of  the  United  States,  will  not 
be  fully  traced,  unless  much  is  ascribed  to  the  ir- 
resistible influence  of  the  ridicule  which  he  poured 
forth,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  enemies  of  those 
great  political  events. 

He  w^as  au  active  and  useful  member  of  three 
great  i)arties,  whicb  at  different  times  divided  his 
native  state.  He  w as  a  whig,  a  republican,  and  a 
federalist,  and  he  lived  to  seethe  principles  and  the 
-wishes  of  each  of  those  parties  finally  and  univer- 
sally successful.  Although  his  labours  had  been 
rewarded  with  many  plentiful  harvests  of  well 
earned  fame,  yet  his  death,  to  his  countiy  and  his 
friends,  was  premature.  He  had  been  subject  to 
frequent  attacks  of  the  gout  in  bis  head,  but  for 
some  time  before  his  death,  he  had  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable respite  from  them.  On  Sunday  evening, 
May  8th,  1791,  he  was  somewhat  indisposed,  and 
passed  a  restless  night.  He  rose  on  Monday 
morning  at  his  usual  hour,  and  breakfasted  with 
liis  family.  At  seven  o'clock,  he  was  seized  with  an. 
apoplectic  fit,  which  in  two  hours  put  a  period  to 
liis  existence,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age. 

HOPKINS,  STErHEN,  a  distinguished  ]>atriot 
and  statesman,  w  as  a  native  of  that  part  of  Pro- 
vidence, Rhode  Island,  which  now  forms  the  town 
of  Scituate.  He  v,as  born  in  March,  1707.  In 
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his  youth,  he  disclosed  high  liromisc  of  talents, 
and  soon  heiainc  esttenicd  lor  his  growing  worth. 
)iis  early  virtiu's,  and  his  regular  and  useful  life. 
At  an  early  period,  he  was  appointed  a  Justice  of 
the  peace,  was  employed  extensively  in  the  busi- 
ness of  surveying  lands,  and  was  appointed  to  va- 
rious other  ollices.  some  of  which  were  responsil)le 
and  important:  and  he  discharged  the  duties  of  all. 
with  great  ability  and  faithfulness,  and  with  e([ual 
advantage  to  his  own  i-eputation  and  the  public  in- 
terest. In  1754,  he  was  appointed  a  mendier  of 
the  board  of  commissioners,  which  iLssembled  at 
Albany,  to  digest  and  concert  a  plan  of  union  for 
the  colonies.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  chosen 
chief  justice  of  tiie  superior  court  of  the  colony  of 
Rhode  Island:  and  in  1755,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
oihce  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  colony,  and  con- 
tinued in  this  dignified  and  important  station  about 
eight  years,  but  not  in  succession.  lie  was,  also, 
for  several  years,  chancellor  of  the  College.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  dilHculties  between  the 
colonies  and  Great  Britain,  go\ern(»r  Hopkins 
took  an  early,  active,  and  decided  ])art  in  fa^our 
of  the  former.  He  w  rote  a  pamphlet  in  supj)ort 
of  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  colonies,  called 
"the  Rights  of  the  Colonies  examined,"  which 
was  published  by  onler  of  the  general  assembly. 
He  was  a  meniber  of  the  immortal  congress  of 
*7G,  which  de(  lared  tliese  states,  (then  colonies)  to 
be  *'  free,  sovereign  and  independent:"  and  his  sig- 
nature is  attached  to  this  sublime  and  important 
instrument,  which  has  no  exantple  in  the  archi^es 
of  nations. 

Governor  Hopkins  w  as  not  only  distinguished  as 
a  statesman  and  patriot,  but  as  a  man  of  business: 
ha^ing  been  extensively  engaged  in  trade  and  na- 
vigation, and  also  < oncerned  in  manufactures  antl 
\gri(  ultiire.  He  was  a  decided  a«hocate,  and  a 
/.ca^ous  supporter,  both  of  civil  and   religious  11- 
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bei'ty,  u  firm  patriot,  a  friend  to  his  country,  and 
a  patron  of  useful  public  institutions.  He  pos- 
sessed a  sound  and  discriminating  mind,  and  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  understanding;  was  alike 
distinguished  for  his  public  and  private  virtues, 
being  an  able  and  faithful  public  officer,  arid  an 
eminently  useful  private  citizen. 

Governor  Hopkins  finisiicd  his  long,  honourable 
and  useful  life,  on  the  20th  July,  1785,  iu  the  TDth 
year  of  his  age. 

KNOX,  Henry,  major-general  in  the  Ameri- 
can army  during  the  revolutionary  war,  Mas  born 
in  Boston,  July  25,  1750.  His  parents  were  of 
Scottish  descent.  Before  our  revolutionary  war, 
which  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  devolopc- 
ment  of  liis  patriotic  feelings  and  military  talents, 
he  was  engaged  in  a  bookstore.  By  means  of  his 
early  education,  and  this  honourable  employment, 
he  acquired  a  taste  for  literary  pursuits,  which  he 
retained  through  life. 

Young  Knox  gave  early  proofs  of  his  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  his  coimtry.  It  will 
be  recollected,  that,  in  various  parts  of  the  state, 
volunteer  companies  were  formed  in  1774,  with  a 
view  to  awaken  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people, 
atid  as  a  sort  of  preparation  for  tiie  contest  which 
was  apprehended.  Knox  was  an  officer  in  a  mili- 
tary corps  of  this  denomination;  and  was  distin- 
guished by  his  activity  and  discipline.  There  is 
evidence  of  his  giving  uncommon  attention  to  mil- 
itary tactics  at  this  period,  especially  to  the  brancii 
of  enginery  and  artillery,  in  which  he  afterwards 
so  greatly  excelled. 

It  is  also  to  be  recorded,  in  proof  of  his  predom- 
inant love  of  country,  and  its  liberties,  that  he  had 
before  this  time,  become  connected  with  a  very 
respectable  family,  which  adhered  to  the  measures 
of  t!ie  British  ministry,  and  had^received  great 
promises  both  of  honour  and  profit,  if  he  wouhl 
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lollow  the  standard  of  his  sovereign.  Eveu  at  thift 
'line  his  talents  wei-e  too  great  to  be  overlooked: 
and  it  ^va.s  wished,  if  possible,  to  i)revent  hira  from 
attaching  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  ])ro\inciaIs. 
Ue  uas  one  of  those  \vhosc  departure  from  Boston 
v\as  intei-dicted  h\  governor  Gage,  soon  after  the 
affair  of  Lexington.  The  object  of  Gage  \vas  pi-o- 
bablv  not  so  much  to  keep  these  eminent  charaftei-s 
as  h(jstages.  as  t)  deprixe  the  Americans  of  their 
talents  and  services.  In  June,  however,  he  found 
means  to  make  his  way  througli  the  British  lines, 
to  the  American  army  at  Cambridge.  He  was 
liere  received  with  joyful  enthusiasm:  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  military  art,  and  his  zeal  for  the 
iiberlics  of  tlie  country,  were  admitted  by  all — 
The  provincial  congress  then  convened  at  Water- 
town,  immediately  sent  for  him,  and  entrusted 
solely  to  him  tlie  erection  of  such  foi-tresses  as 
...'p;ht  he  necessary  to  prc\ent  a  sudden  attack 
liom  the  enemy  in  Boston. 

The  little  army  of  militia,  collcrted  in  and  about 
Cambri('ge,  in  the  sj)ring  of  1775,  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  was  without  onler  and  dis- 
cipliiic.  All  was  insubordination  and  confusion. 
General  Washington  did  not  arrive  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  troops  until  after  this  period.  In  this 
stiite  of  things.  Rnox  (h'clined  any  particular  com- 
mission, tliougli  he  readily  directed  his  attention 
and  exerticms  to  the  objects  which  congress  re- 
quested. 

It  was  in  the  ( oarse  of  this  season,  and  before 
lie  had  formally  undertaken  the  command  of  the 
\itillery.  that  Knox  \olunteered  his  services  to  go 
1  )  St.  .lohn's.  in  the  jii-oviuje  of  Canada,  and  to 
I. ring  thence  to  Cambridge,  all  the  heavy  ordnance 
ini  military  stores.  This  hazaidous  enterprize 
;c  effected  in  n  manner  which  astonished  all  who 
knev  tie  diiliculty  of  the  sei'x  ice. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  this  fortunate  cxpe 
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(lltion,  lie  took  command  of  the  Avliole  corps  of  the 
artillery  of  our  army,  ami  retained  it  until  the 
close  of  tlic  war.  To  liim  the  country  was  chiefly 
indel)te<l  for  the  organization  of  the  artillery  and 
ordnance  department.  He  gave  it  hoth  form  and 
efficiency:  and  it  was  distinguished  alike  for  its 
expertness  of  discipline  and  promptness  of  exe- 
cution. 

At  the  hattle  of  Monmouth,  in  New  Jersey,  in 
June,  1778,  general  Knox  exhibited  new  proofs  of 
his  bravery  and  skill.  Under  his  personal  and 
immediate  direction,  the  artillery  gave  great  ef- 
fect to  the  success  of  that  memorable  day.  It  will 
be  remembered,  that  the  British  troops  were  much 
more  numerous  than  ours;  and  that  general  Lee 
■was  charged  with  keeping  back  the  battalion  he 
commanded  from  the  field  of  battle.  The  situa- 
tion of  our  army  was  most  critical.  General 
Washington  was  personally  engaged  in  rallying 
and  directing  the  troops  in  the  most  dangerous 
positions.  The  affair  terminated  in  favour  of  our 
gallant  army;  and  generals  Knox  and  Wayne  re- 
ceived the  particular  commendations  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, the  following  day,  in  the  orders 
issued  on  the  occasion.  After  mentioning  the 
good  conduct  and  bravery  of  general  Wayne,  and 
thanking  the  gallant  officers  and  men  who  distin- 
guished themselves,  general  Washington  says,  "he 
can  with  pleasure  inform  general  Knox,  and  the 
officers  of  the  artillery,  that  the  enemy  have  done 
them  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  no  artillery 
couhl  be  better  served  tlian  ours." 

When  general  Greene  was  offered  the  arduous 
command  of  the  southern  department,  he  replied 
to  the  commander-in-chief.  "Knox  is  the  man  for 
tlii'^  difficult  undertaking;  all  obstacles  vanish  be- 
fore him:  his  resources  are  infinite."  ''True." 
replied  Washington,  ''and  therefore  I  cannot  part 
with  him." 

W  f5 
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No  oflicer  in  tlie  army,  it  is  believed,  more 
largely  shai-od  in  the  Hflcctioii  a)»d  <oiirideiice  of 
ilio  illustrious  Washin^loii.  In  vwyy  action  where 
lit'  appearotl.  Knox  was  with  liini:  at  i' very  roumil 
of  war.  he  bore  a  pait.  In  truth,  he  possessed  ta- 
1,'iits  and  qualities,  whiih  rould  not  fail  to  reroin- 
uieiid  him  to  a  man  of  the  discriminating  mind  of 
\Vasliini:;ton.  He  was  intelligent,  brave,  patriot- 
c,  humane,  honourable.  >Vasliington  s(m))i  became 
cnsible  of  his  merits,  and  bestowed  on  htm  his  es- 
teem, his  friendshi]),  ami  confidence. 

On  the  resignation  of  major-general  Benjanjin 
Tiincoln.  Knox  was  appointed  s«'cretary  of  the  war 
Ic'partment.  by  congress,  during  the  period  of  the 
.  onfederation.  And  v, hen  the  federal  governmtnt 
u  as  organized  in  1789.  he  was  designated  by  pi-e- 
sident  Washington,  for  the  same  honourable  and 
responsilile  ollit  e. 

This  oltice  he  held  for  about  five  years;  enjoying 
ilie  ( onfidencc  of  the  presi(U'nt,  and  csteemecl  by  all 
liis  colleagues  in  the  administration  of  the  federal 
government.  Of  his  talents,  his  integrity,  and  his 
de\otion  to  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  his 
country,  no  one  had  ever  any  reason  to  <loubt.  In 
1794,  he  retired  fr<nn  olHce  to  a  pri\ate  station, 
followed  by  the  esteem  and  hne  of  all  who  had 
been  honoured  witli  his  ai  (piaintance. 

At  this  time  he  rem«)>ed  with  his  family  to 
Thomaston,  on  St.  George's  ii>er,  in  the  distri<  t 
of  Maine,  200  miles  north-east  of  Boston.  He 
was  possessed  of  extensive  landed  pmperty  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  which  ha«l  formerly  belonged 
lo  general  Waldo,  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
Mrs.  Knt)X. 

At  tlie  rc(|uest  of  his  fellow-cilizens.  though  «u- 
Mdi(  ited  on  his  part,  he  filled  a  seat  at  the  rouncil- 
boartl  of  Massachusetts,  during  se>eral  years  ol 
his  residence  at  Thoiuaston:  an«l  the  degree  »d 
Do'tor  <d'  Laws  was  (ouferrt'd  on  him  by  the  pro 
si(hiit  and  trustees  of  Dartmouth  college. 
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The  amiable  virtues  of  the  citizen  and  the  man, 
wcr?  as  conspicuous  in  the  character  of  general 
Knox,  as  the  more  brilliant  a»ul  commanding  ta- 
lents of  the  hero  and  statesman.  The  afflicted 
and  destitute  were  sure  to  share  of  his  compassion 
and  charity.  "His  heart  was  made  of  tenderness;* 
and  he  often  disregarded  his  own  wishes  and  con- 
venience, in  kind  endeavours  to  promote  t!ie  in- 
terest and  liappincss  of  liis  friends. 

The  possession  of  extensive  property  and  high 
office,  is  too  apt  to  engender  pride  and  insolence. 
But  general  Knox  was  entirely  exempt,  both  in 
disposition  and  manners,  from  this  common  frail- 
ty. Mildness  ever  beamed  in  his  countenance; 
•<on  his  tongue  were  the  words  of  kindness;"  and 
equanimity  and  generosity,  always  marked  his  in- 
tercourse with  his  fellow  men.  The  poor  lie  nev- 
er oppressed:  the  more  obscure  citizen,  we  believe, 
could  never  complain  of  injustice  at  Ids  hands. 
With  all  classes  of  people  he  dealt  on  the  most  fair 
and  honourable  principles:  and  would  sooner vSub- 
mit  to  a  sacrifice  of  property  himself,  than  injure 
or  defraud  another. 

In  his  person,  general  Knox  was  ahove  the  com- 
mon stature;  of  noble  and  commanding  form;  of 
manners  elegant,  conciliating,  and  dignified. 

To  the  amiable  qualities  and  moral  excellencies 
of  general  Knox,  which  have  already  been  enume- 
rated, we  may  Justly  add  his  prevailing  disposi- 
tion to  piety.  With  mucli  of  the  manners  of  the 
gay  world,  and  opposed,  as  he  was,  to  all  super- 
stition and  bigotry*  he  might  not  appear  to  those, 
ignorant  of  his  better  feelings,  to  possess  religious 
and  devout  aflfections.  But  to  his  friends  it  was 
abundantly  evident,  that  he  cherished  exalted  sen- 
timents of  devotion  and  piety  to  God.  He  was  a 
firm  believer  in  the  natural  and  moj-al  attri!)utes 
of  the  Deity,  and  his  overruling  and  all-pervading 
providence. 
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General  Knox,  dieil  at  Thomaston.  October  £5. 
1806,  aged  :"»()  yeai-s.  His  deatli  wa-  oc(  asioned 
by  bis  sw  allow  iiie;  tbe  bone  of  a  (  bi(  ken. 

LAl'UKNS.  IIk.miy,  was  l»i>rn  in  Cluirleston, 
South  Carolina,  in  the  year  \T'i4.  He  took  an 
early  part  in  opposing;  tbe  arbitrary  <  hums  of 
Great  Britain,  at  the  ronunenc  etiimt  of  the  Amer- 
ican re\((lution.  >Vhen  the  pi(>\in(  iai  congress  of 
Carolina  met  in  June.  1773,  he  was  ajjpointed  its 
president:  in  wlii(  b  caj)a{  ity  he  drew  iip  a  form  of 
association  to  be  signed  by  all  tlie  friends  of  liber- 
ty. whi(  h  indii  ated  a  most  drtei'mined  spiiit.  Af- 
ter tiie  estahlishmentof  the  tcmjxn'ary  constitution 
in  1776.  be  was  electJMl  \i(  e-pi-fsident.  Being  ap- 
poititiMl  a  menjl)er  of  tbe  general  congress,  after 
the  resignation  of  Hancock,  be  was  aj)|M>inted  pi-e- 
flident  of  that  illustrious  body,  in  No\ember.  1777. 
In  1780.  he  was  de})nted  to  solirit  a  loan  from 
Holland,  and  to  n<'gociate  a  treaty  with  tlie  L'nit- 
e<l  Netbej'lands.  But  on  his  passage,  be  was  cap- 
tured by  a  British  ^essel  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland. He  thivw  bis  ])apers  overboanl.  but 
they  were  iTcovered  by  a  sailor.  Being  sent  to 
Erigland.  be  was  committed  to  the  tower,  on  the 
Cth  of  October,  as  a  state  ])risoner.  upon  a  charge 
of  hi  crh  treason.  Here  he  was  ( (nifine<l  more  than 
a  year,  and  was  treated  with  great  severity,  being 
denied,  for  the  most  part,  all  inlerr ouise  with  his 
friends  and  forbidden  tin;  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  ])a- 
per.  His  ca})tui-e  occasicuied  no  small  endiarrass- 
nient  to  the  ministry.  They  dart d  not  <  <ni(lemn 
bim  as  a  rebel,  tliroiigb  fear  of  retaliation;  and 
they  were  unwilling  io  irlease  bim.  lest  he  should 
accomi)lish  tlieolijert  of  his  n)ission.  The  discov- 
eii<>s  found  in  his  jiapers,  leil  to  a  war  with  Great 
Britain  and  Holland,  and  Mr.  Atlams  was  a]>|M)int- 
ed  iff  his  place  to  <  arry  on  the  negociation  with 
the  I  niled  l'ro\iitces. 

Many    propositi<»ns    were    th«>n    made   to    biirt. 
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which  wei'c  repelled  with  indignation.  At  length, 
news  being  received  that  his  eldest  son,  a  youth  of 
such  uncommon  talents,  exalted  sentiments,  and 
prepossessing  manners  and  appearance,  tliat  a  ro- 
mantic interest  is  still  attached  to  his  name,  had 
heen  appointed  the  special  miiiistcr  of  congress  to 
the  French  court,  and  was  there  urging  the  suit  of 
his  country,  with  winning  eloquence,  the  father 
Avas  requested  to  write  to  his  son,  and  urge  his  re- 
turn to  America:  it  being  farther  hinted,  that,  as 
he  was  held  a  prisoner,  in  tlie  light  of  a  rebel,  his 
life  should  depend  upon  compliance.  *'  My  son  is 
of  age,"  replied  the  heroic  fatlier  of  an  heroic  son, 
•'  and  has  a  will  of  liis  own.  I  know  him  to  be  a 
man  of  honour.  He  loves  me  dearly,  and  would 
lay  down  his  life  to  save  mine,  but  I  am  sure  that 
he  would  not  sacrifice  his  honour  to  save  my  life, 
and  I  applaud  him."  This  veteran  was  not  many 
months  after  released,  with  a  request  from  lord 
Shelburne  that  he  would  pass  to  the  continent  and 
assist  in  negotiating  a  peace  between  Great  Bri- 
tain ar.d  the  free  United  States  of  America,  and 
France  tl»eir  ally. 

Towards  the  close  of  tlie  year  1781,  his  suffer- 
ings, which  had,  by  that  time,  become  well  known, 
excited  the  utmost  sympathy  for  himself,  but  kind- 
led tlic  w^armest  indignation  against  the  authoi'sof 
his  cruel  confinement.  Every  attempt  to  draw 
concessions  from  this  inflexible  patriot  having 
proved  more  tlian  useless,  his  enlargement  was  re- 
solved upon,  but  difticulties  arose  as  to  the  mode  of 
effecting  it.  Pursuing  the  same  high-minded  course 
which  he  liad  at  first  adopted,  and  influenced  by 
the  noblest  feelings  of  the  heart,  be  obstinately  re- 
fused his  consent  to  any  act  which  might  imply  a 
confession  that  he  was  a  British  subject,  for  as 
such  he  had  been  couimitted  on  a  charge  of  high 
tivason.  It  was  finally  proposed  to  take  bail  for 
his  appearance  {it  tlie  court  of  king's  bench,  and 
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M'hen  the  wonls  of  tlic  recognizance,  "  oui-  sovc 
reign  lord  the  king.*'  wci-e  read  to  Mr.  Lauicjis, 
he  dislinctiv  rcj)licd  in  open  court,  '*  not  my  soAe- 
i-eignl"  With  this  declaration,  he.  with  Messrs. 
Osvald  and  Anderson,  as  his  securities,  wei-e 
bo\md  foi-  his  appearance  at  the  next  court  of  king's 
bench  fo!-  Easter  term,  and  for  not  departing  without 
leave  of  tlic  coui't,  upon  which  he  was  immediately 
discharged.  When  the  time  ajipointed  for  his 
trial  approached,  he  w  as  not  only  exonerated  from 
obligatior.  to  attend,  hut  solicited  by  lord  Shcl- 
burne  to  depart  for  the  continent  to  assist  in  a 
scheme  for  a  jiacification  with  America.  The  idea 
of  being  released,  gratuitously,  by  the  British  go- 
verjimont.  sensibly  moved  him.  for  he  had  in>aria- 
bly  considered  himself  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  lofty  sense  of  personal  independence, 
and  unuilling  to  lie  brought  under  the  slightest  ob- 
ligation, he  tiuis  expressed  himself.  *•  I  <iui'st  not 
accept  myself  as  a  gift;  and  as  congress  onre 
offered  general  Burgo>ne  for  me.  I  ha^e  no  douht 
of  their  being  now  willing  to  offer  earl  CnrnwaUi;^ 
for  the  same  purpose." 

Close  confinement  in  the  Tower  for  nmi-e  Ihan 
fourteen  months,  had  shattered  his  constitution, 
and  he  was,  ever  afterwards,  a  stranger  to  good 
health.  As  soon  as  his  <lis(harge  was  pmnnilga- 
ted.  he  received  from  congi-ess  a  ( ommisHion.  ap- 
pointing him  one  of  their  ministers  for  negotiating 
a  peace  \Nith  (ireat  Britain.  Arrived  at  Paris,  in 
conjunctiim  with  Dr.  Franklin,  .lolin  Adanis.  and 
John  .fay,  lie  signed  the  preliminai-ies  of  peace  on 
the  r>()tli  of  November.  ITSC.  hy  \^llich  the  inde- 
p4  inhMice  of  the  Unite<l  States  was  unequivocally 
acknowledged.  Soon  after  this.  Mr.  LauiiMis  re- 
turned to  Carolina.  Entirely  satisfied  with  the 
■>\h«»|r  course  of  his  (onduct  while  abi-oad.  it  will 
readily  he  imagined  that  his  countr>  men  ii'fuscd 
!iini   IK)  (li^ilinrlif^ns    wilhin  tluir  jiowcr  In  hostow; 
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but  every  solicitation  to  suffer  himself  to  be  elect- 
ed governor,  member  of  congress,  or  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  state,  he  positively  withstood.  Wlien 
the  project  of  a  general  convention  for  revising 
the  federal  bond  of  union,  was  under  considera- 
tion, he  was  chosen,  without  his  knowledge,  one 
of  its  members,  but  he  refused  to  serve.  Retired 
from  the  world  antl  its  concerns,  he  found  delight 
in  agricultural  ex])eriments,  in  ad\  ancing  the  wel- 
fare of  his  children  and  dependants,  aiul  in  atten- 
tions to  tlie  interest  of  his  friends  and  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

He  expired  on  the  8th  of  December,  1792,  in 
t  he  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Colonel  Laurens,  his  interesting  son,  having  ex- 
ecuted his  commission  in  France^  returned  to  re- 
sume his  place  in  the  army.  He  was  killed  in  the 
very  last  days  of  the  war,  in  an  insignificant  skir- 
mish, just  when  the  liberties  of  his  country  were 
decided. 

LEE,  Richard,  Henry,  president  of  con- 
gress, was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  from  his  ear- 
liest youth  devoted  his  talents  to  tlie  service  of 
his  country.  His  public  life  was  distinguishedby 
some  remarkable  circumstances.  He  had  the 
honour  of  originating  the  first  resistance  to  Bri- 
tish oppression  in  the  time  of  tlie  stamp  act  in 
1765.  He  proposed  in  the  Virginia  house  of  bur- 
gesses, in  1773,  the  formation  of  a  committee  of 
correspondence,  wliose  object  was  to  disseminate 
information,  and  to  kindle  the  flame  of  liberty 
throughout  the  continent.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  first  congress,  and  it  was  he  who  made  and 
ably  supported,  the  motion  for  the  declaration  of 
independence.  June  10,  1776.  Themotion  was  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Jolm  Adams,  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Botta,  in  his  history  of  the  American  revo- 
lution, says,  Mr.  Lee,  spoke  as  follows,  in  sup- 
port of  his  motion  to   declare  the  colonies  inde- 
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pendent   and  was  listened  to  with  the  most  pro 
found  attention: 

**  I  do  not  know,  most  prudent  men  and  viitu- 
ous  citizens,  whether  among  the  transactions  hand- 
ed down  to  us  by  historians,  \\hiili  originated  in 
ci\ il  discord,  and  excited  either  a  h)\e  ol"  liberty 
in  the  people  or  ambitions  Jlesires  in  their  rulers, 
any  can  he  found  more  intcre^^tiiig  anil  important 
than  that  which  now  engages  our  attention;  wheth- 
er we  consider  the  future  (kstin\  of  this  free  and 
virtuous  jHople,  or  that  of  our  enemies,  who.  not- 
withstanding this  (  ruel  war  and  unaccustonted  ty- 
ranny, are  our  brethren,  ajid  desct-nded  from  acom- 
mon  stock;  or  t'nat  of  other  nations,  whose  eyes 
are  intent  u[Kin  this  great  spectacle,  and  who  an- 
ticipate from  our  sue  cess  moir  fieedom  for  tht-m- 
aelvcs.  or  fi-om  our  defeat  apijrehciuj  heavier  diains 
and  a  severer  bondage.  For  the  (piestion  is  not 
whether  we  shall  accpiire  an  increase  of  territo- 
rial dominion,  or  wickedly  wi-est  from  others  their 
just  possessions:  but  whether  we  shall  pieserve  or 
lose  foi-ever.  that  lil>ei'ty  wiiich  we  ha>e  inherited 
frcm  our  ancestoi*s,  which  we  have  sought  to  pre- 
serve by  crossing  a  wide  and  temjiestuous  oceaii, 
.md  which  we  have  defended,  in  this  land,  against 
barbarous  men,  contending,  at  the  same  time, 
against  the  beasts  of  the  wildei-ness  and  the  disea- 
ses of  an  ungenial  climo.  And  if  so  many  and  dis- 
tinguished praisos  have  always  been  lavished  upon 
the  generous  defenders  of  (ireek  and  Roman  liber- 
ty, vNhat  VNill  be  said  of  us.  v>h(>  defend.  n(»t  that 
frredom  which  rests  upon  the  ca])i-icious  will  of  an 
unstable  multitude;  but  on  immutable  statutes  and 
our  tutelary  laws;  not  that  v\hich  was  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  a  few  patricians,  Init  that  which 
is  the  |>ro])erty  of  all:  not  that,  finally,  vhich  is 
>iain«d  by  unjust  ostracisms  or  the  d(\:iniation  of 
.irmies:  but  that  which  is  pure,  tenipcM*ate,  and 
•gentle,  ajid  i  otiformed  to  the  mild  manners  of  ^h<^ 
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,"vgc  ill  NNhich  \vc  live.  Why  tlieu,  wliy  do  we  pro- 
crastinate, and  to  wijat  purpose  are  these  delays? 
Let  us  finish  the  undertaking  so  well  begun;  and 
since  avc  cannot  hope  to  secure  that  liberty  and 
peace,  which  are  our  delight,  in  a  continuance  of 
the  union  with  England,  let  us  break  the  ties 
which  bind  us  together,  and  perfect  that  which  we 
enjoy  already,  I  mean,  our  entire  atid  absolute  in- 
dependence. Nor  must  I  here,  in  the  beginning  of 
my  discourse,  omit  to  say,  that  if  we  have  reached 
that  fatal  extremity,  where  nothing  else  can  exist 
between  America  and  England,  but  such  w  ar  qf 
such  peace  as  may  exist  between  nations  foreign  to 
each  other,  this  can  only  be  imputed  to  the  insa- 
tiable cupidity,  the  tyrannical  proceedings,  anil 
reiterated  outrages  of  the  British  ministry.  On 
our  part,  nothing  was  omitted  that  might  preserve 
the  ancient  state  of  peace  and  harmonj-.  Who  has 
not  heard  our  prayers,  and  who  is  ignorant  of  our 
r-upplications?  England  alone  was  deaf  to  our  com- 
plaints, and  wanted  that  compassion  which  was 
generously  bestowed  upon  us  by  other  nations. 
And  as  at  first  our  forbearance,  and  then  our  re- 
sistance have  been  ecpially  insufficient:  since  our 
prayers  were  unavailing,  as  well  as  the  blood  late- 
ly slied;  wc  must  go  further,  and  secui*c  our  inde- 
pendence. Nor  let  any  one  believe  that  this  al- 
ternative can  be  avoided.  The  time  w  ill  undoubt- 
edly come,  when  the  fatal  separation  will  take 
place,  whether  you  will  or  no;  for  such  will  be  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  nature  of  things;  of 
our  always  increasing  population;  of  the  fertility 
of  our  land:  of  the  extent  of  our  territory;  of  the 
industry  of  our  countrymen;  of  the  wide  interve- 
ning ocean;  of  the  distance  of  the  two  countries. 
And  if  this  be  true,  as  it  is  most  true,  who  does 
not  see  that  the  sooner  it  takes  place  the  better; 
and  that  it  would  be  not  only  imprudent,  but  the 
Height  of  follv  not  to  seize  the  ])re^:'^nt  occasion, 
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when  British  injuKtice  has  filled  all  hearts  \Nitli  in- 
digiiatlon,  iiispiivd  all  minds  >villi  courage,  pi-odu- 
ced  concord,  convinced  tl»e  understandings,  and 
made  us  fly  to  arms  to  defend  our  Ii\es?  And  how 
l«)ng  shall  \ve  he  compelled  to  traverse  three  thou- 
sand miles  of  a  temjK'stuotJS  sea  to  ask  of  haughty 
and  insolent  men  for  counsel  or  commands  resj)ect- 
ing  our  domestic  concerns?  Does  it  not  heconic  a 
great,  rich,  and  powerful  nation,  as  \vc  are.  to 
look  at  home,  and  not  ahi*oad,  for  the  government 
of  our  aflTairs;  How  can  a  ministry  of  strangerH 
judge  correctly  of  our  concerns,  respecting  which 
itHias  no  knowledge,  and  in  w Inch  it  has  no  inter- 
est :  The  past  justice  of  the  IJritish  ministers 
Ijould  niake  ns  hew  are  of  the  fut«ire.  if  they  should 
tgain  fix  their  iron  fangs  upon  us.  Since  it  has 
pleased  the  cruelty  of  our  enemies  to  place  heforc 
MS  the  alternative  of  sla\ery  or  independence, 
where  is  the  genei-oiis  minded  man.  and  the  lover 
>f  his  country,  who  can  hesitate  to  chooser  >>  itii 
ihcse  perfidious  men  nf>  promise  is  secuir,  no  pled- 
ges sacred.  Let  us  suppose,  which  Heaven  avert! 
that  we  are  conquered,  or  are  obliged  to  come  to 
terms.  What  assurance  haAe  we  «»f  the  British 
moderation  in  vi-tory,  or  good  faith  in  tivatyr  Is 
it  their  having  enlisted,  and  let  loose  against  us 
the  ferocious  Indians  of  the  foi*est.  and  the  merci- 
less sohliers  of  Germany?  Is  it  tljat  faith,  Avhicli 
h;ts  heen  so  many  times  j)ledged,  and  so  many 
(imes  hroken.  during  the  pivsent  contest?  Is  it  the 
British  faith,  whi<h  is  considered  nu»rc  false  than 
punier  Have  we  not  rather  reason  to  expect,  that 
when  we  have  delivered  ourselves  naketl  and  un- 
armed into  their  hands,  they  will  wreck  their  \en- 
•^eance  u|M»n  us.  will  hind  us  with  !«ea\ier  chains. 
.11  order  to  dejiriAe  u'^  not  only  of  the  power,  hut 
c\eii  (»f  tlie  hoj)e  of  again  casting  oft"  the  voke' 
But  let  ns  suppose  that  there  will  happen  in  the 
•>resent  case,  wluil  has  never  happened  in  any  u'U- 
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rr,  (hat  the  Britisli  government  will  forget  past 
offences  and  comply  with  the  condition^i  of  peace; 
can  \\c  believe  that  after  so  long  a  contest,  after 
so  many  wounds,  so  many  deaths,  and  so  much 
bloodshed,  our  reconciliation  could  be  durable, 
and  that  e\  cry  day  in  the  midst  of  so  much  hatred 
and  rancour,  would  not  afllbrd  some  fresh  subject 
of  animosity?  The  two  nations  are  already  sepa- 
rated in  interest  and  affections;  the  one  is  con- 
scious of  its  former  strengtii.  the  other  has  become 
acquainte<l  with  its  recently  exerted  force;  the  one 
intends  to  rule  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  the  otlier 
will  not  obey  even  if  allowed  its  pj'ivileges.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  w  hat  peace,  what  barmony 
can  be  expected?  Tlie  Americans  may  become  faith- 
ful friends  of  the  English,  but  subjects,  never. 
And  let  us  suppose  even  that  union  could  be  restor- 
ed without  rancour,  it  could  not  without  danger. 
The  wealth  and  power  of  Great  Britain  should  in- 
spire prujient  men  with  fears  for  the  future.  Hav- 
ing reached  such  a  iieigbt  of  grandeur  that  she  has 
little  or  nothing  to  dread  from  foreign  powers,  in 
tl\e  security  of  ])eace  the  hearts  of  her  people  will 
become  enervated,  manners  will  be  corrupted,  her 
youth  will  hecoiiie  vicious,  and  the  nation  degener- 
ating in  body  and  in  mind,  England  will  become 
the  prey  of  foreign  enemies  or  ambitious  citizens. 
Sliould  we  remain  united  with  her,  we  should  par- 
take of  lier  corruptions  and  misfortunes,  so  much 
m(n*e  to  be  dreaded  as  they  would  be  irreparable: 
separated  from  ber,  and  remaining  as  we  now  are^ 
we  should  have  to  fear  neither  the  security  of  peace 
nor  the  dangers  of  war.  And  by  a  declaration  of 
our  freedom,  the  perils  would  not  be  increased,  but 
the  minds  of  men  would  be  better  pre})ared,  and  vic- 
tory more  sure.  Let  us  then  take  a  firm  step,  and 
escape  from  this  labyrinth:  we  have  assumed  the 
sovereign  power,  and  dare  not  own  it;  we  disobey 
liking,    and  acknowledge  ourselves  bis  subjects; 
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Avage  war  against  a  nation,  ii])ou  whom  t^o  al\\<i^5 
profess  to  l>c  willing  to  Ic  jlopcndont.  In  this  un- 
certain state  of  things  the  inclinations  of  men  are 
wavering;  ardent  resolves  are  impeded:  new  difli- 
cnlties  are  rontinnallv  arising:  our  generals  neither 
resj)ected,  nor  obeyed:  our  soldiei-s  neither  confi- 
dent, nor  zealous;  weak  at  home,  and  despised 
abroad,  foreign  i)rinces  can  neither  esteem  nor  suc- 
cour so  timid  and  wavering  a  people.  But  inde- 
pendence once  proclaimed,  and  our  object  avowed, 
more  nianly  and  decided  measures  will  be  adopted; 
the  greatness  of  the  end  in  view  will  inspire  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  an  energy  proportiouably 
great;  tlie  civil  magistrates  will  be  filliMl  witli  new 
y.eal,  generals  with  new  ardor,  the  soldiers  witli 
new  courage,  and  all  our  citizens  with  more  con- 
stancy and  alertness,  intent  on  this  sublime  and  ge- 
nerous undertaking,  liut  in  consequence  of  it, 
will  England  contend  against  us  wiih  more  energy 
and  rage  than  she  has  already?  Certainly  not;  she 
terms  resistance  to  oppression,  reljcllion.  as  well 
as  independence.  And  where  are  those  formidable 
troops,  tliat  are  to  subdue  the  Amciicans?  The  En- 
glish could  not.  and  shall  the  (iermans  do  it?  Are 
they  more  bra\e,  or  better  disciplined  than  the 
English?  No!  Besides,  if  the  enemy's  niunbers 
have  increased,  ouvs  have  not  diminished  ;  and  we 
have  jvcquired  in  the  severe  battles  of  the  pi-csent 
year,  the  pr.uiice  of  arms,  and  the  experience  of 
war.  Who  iloubts  then  that  a  ik-claration  of  inde- 
pendence will  procuie  us  allies?  All  nations  are 
desirous  of  procuring,  by  commerce,  the  produc- 
xion  of  our  exuberant  soil;  they  will  visit  our  ports 
hitherto  closed  by  the  monopoly  of  insatiable  Eng- 
land. They  arc  no  less  eager  to  contemplate  the 
reduction  of  her  hated  power:  the.N  all  lo.iUie  her 
bar')arous  dominion:  their  succours  will  e\inceto 
our  bra\e  (  ountrvmeu  tlie  gratilude  Uie\  l)ear  them 
for  having  been  the  first  to  sliake  the  fouM<i  •<i"i.  i.  f 
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this  Colossus.      Foreign  princes  wait  only  for  the 
extinction  of  all  hazard  of  reconciliation  to  throw 
off  their  present  reserve.      If  this  measure  is  use- 
ful, it  is  no  less  hecoming  our  dignity.      America 
has  arriAcd  at  a  degree  of  j)ower  which  assigns  her 
a  place  among  independent  nations;  we  are  not  less 
entitled  to  it  titan  the  English  themseh  es.     If  they 
have  wealth,  so  have  we;  if  they  are  brave,  so  arc 
we:  if  they  are  more  numei'ous,   our  population, 
through  the  incredible  fi'uitfulncss  of  our  chaste 
wives,  will  soon  equal  theirs;  if  they  have  men  of 
renown  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war,  we  likewise  ha^e 
sudi;  political  revolutions  usually  produce  great, 
brave,  and  generous  spirits.     From  wliat  we  have 
already  achieved  in  these  painful  beginnings,  it  is 
easy  to  presume  what  we  shall  heieafter  accom- 
plish, for  experience  is  the  source  of  sage  counsels, 
and  liberty  is  the  mother  of  great  men.     Have  you 
not  seen  the  enemy  driven  from  Lexington,  by  thir- 
ty thousand  citizens  armed  and  assembled  in  one 
day?   Already  their  most  celebrated  generals  have 
yielded  in  Boston  to  the  skill  of  ours:  already  their 
seamen,  repulsed  from  our  coasts,  wander  over  the 
ocean,  where  they  are  the  sport  of  the  tempest,  and 
the  prey  of  famine.      Let  us  hail  the  favourable 
omen,  and  fight,  not  for  the  sake  of  knowing  on 
what  terms  we  are  to  be  the  slaves  of  England,  but 
to  stcnre  to  ourselves  a  free  existence,  to  found  a 
just  and  independent  government.     Animated  by 
hberty,  the  Greeks  repulsed  the  innumerable  army 
of  Persians:  sustained  by  t!ie  love  of  independence, 
the  Swiss  and  the  Dutch  humbled  the  power  of 
Austria  by  memorable  defeats,   and  conquered  a 
rank  among  nations.     But  the  sun  of  America  also 
shines  upon  the  heads  of  the  brave:  the  point  of  ouv 
weapons  is  no  less  formidable  than  theirs;  here  also 
the  same  union  prevails,  the  same  contempt  of  dan- 
gers and  of  death  in  asserting  the  cause  of  our 
country 
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••Why  thon  <](»  we  longer  ilelay:  why  stiir  deli- 
berate' Let  this  most  huppy  d;iy  j;,ive  biilh  to  the 
American  republic.  Let  her  arise,  not  to  ilovas- 
tate  and  ronrjucr,  but  to  i-e-establisli  the  reign  ol 
peace  and  of  tlic  laws.  The  eyes  of  Europe  are 
fixed  upon  us!  sIjc  demands  (d'  us  a  living  example 
of  free«W)m,  that  may  contrast,  by  thefelicily  of  the 
citizens.  N\ith  the  ever  increasing  tyranny  whicli 
desolates  her  jmlluted  shores.  She  iin  ites  us  to 
prepai-oan  as\ium  where  the  unhappy  may  find  so- 
lace, and  the  persecuted,  repose.  She  intreats  us 
10  cultivate  a  propitious  soil,  where  tliat  generous 
plant,  which  fust  sprung  uj)  and  grew  in  England, 
but  is  now  withei*ed  by  the  poisonous  blasts  ol 
Scottisli  tyrainiy.  may  revive  and  flourish,  shelter- 
ing under  its  sahdirious  a)id  interminable  sha<leall 
the  unfortunate  of  the  human  race.  This  is  the  end 
pT-esaged  by  so  many  oinens,  by  our  first  victories, 
by  the  jn-esent  ar»!our  and  union,  by  the  {light  ot 
Howe,  and  th;  pestilence  VNhich  broke  out  amongst 
Dunmore's  people,  l»y  the  very  winds  which  hallled 
the  enemy's  fleets  and  tians])orts,  and  that  terrible 
tempest  which  ingulfed  seven  hundred  vessels  upoji 
the  coast  of  Ne\^  foundland.  If  we  are  not  this  (hiy 
wanting  in  our  duty  to  the  country,  the  names  of 
the  American  legislators  will  be  exalted,  in  tlie 
oyes  of  posterity,  to  a  level  with  those  of  Theseus, 
Ci  .  iirgiis,  of  Romulus,  of  Ninna,  of  the  three  >\il- 
liciius  of  Nassau.  an«l  of  all  those  whose  memory 
lias  been,  and  \s\\\  be,  forever  dear  to  virtuous  men 
,\w\  go«)d  citizens." 

After  the  adoption  of  the  articles  of  the  confedera- 
inn,  Mr.  Lee  ^^  as  under  the  necessity  of  withdraw- 
ig  fiinn  congress,  as  no  representative  was  allow- 
ed to  continue  in  congress  moi-e  than  three  years  in 
any  term  of  six  years;  but  he  was  re-elected  in  1784. 
and  continued  till  1787.  In  Novend»er,  1784,  Ut 
was  chosen  j)i'esident  of  congress.  \>'he?i  the  ron- 
slitution  of  th«'  f'nited  States  was  submitted  to  tht 
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consideration  of  the  public,  he  contended  for  the 
necessity  of  amendments  previously  to  its  adoption. 
After  the  government  was  organized,  he  was  cho- 
sen one  of  tlio  first  senators  from  Virginia  in  1789. 
This  station  he  held  till  his  resignation  in  1792. 

Mr.  Lee  died  at  his  seat  at  Chantilly,  in  West- 
moreland county.  Virginia,  June  22,  1794,  in  the 
sixty-thir<l  year  of  his  age.  He  supported  through 
life  the  character  of  a  philosopher,  a  patriot,  and 
a  sage:  and  he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  blessing  his 
country. 

LIVINGSTON.  Philip,  whose  signature  is  at- 
tached to  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  was 
born  at  Albany,  in  the  year  1715,  and  educated  at 
Yale  college,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  graduated 
in  1737.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Robert  Living- 
ston, the  original  proprietor  of  the  manor  of  Living- 
ston, on  the  river  Hudson,  in  the  state  of  New- 
York,  who  was  born  at  Ancram  in  Scotland,  in 
the  year  1654.  His  father,  the  Reverend  John 
Livingston,  a  very  distinguished  minister  of  the 
kirk  of  Scotland,  having  some  years  after  found 
it  necessary  to  quit  his  native  country,  on  account 
of  his  '^opposition  to  Episcopacy,"  took  charge  of 
an  English  Prebyterian  church  in  Rotterdam, 
while  he  himself  selected  America  as  his  future  re- 
sidence. 

The  grant,  or  patent  of  the  manor  of  Livingston, 
bears  date  1686,  and  the  colonial  history  of  New- 
York,  from  the  year  1698,  to  the  revolution,  fur- 
nishes abundant  evidence  of  the  elevated  stanfling 
in  public  life,  which  was  maintained  during  that 
period,  as  well  by  the  first  proprietor  of  the  manor^ 
as  by  his  immediate  descendants. 

At  the  present  day,  when  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education  are  so  justly  appreciated,  and  so 
readily  obtained;  when  a  diploma  is  considered  as 
necessary  a  preliminary  for  the  counting  house  as 
for  either  the  pulpit  or  the  bar,  its  possession  con- 
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fcrs  no  further  distinction  on  an  individual  tlia/i 
Avliat  is  enjoyed  in  common  throng, liont  the_(  ircle 
in  vhi(  li  he  moves;'  t!;eie  is  reason,  however,  to  he- 
lieve.  that  Philip  Livingston  partici])ated  in  its 
benefits  at  a  time  ^hen  it  was  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  leanied  profession?^.  an«l  that  to  liiK 
eai-ly  attainments  may.  in  s;)iue  measure,  he  attii- 
butcd  that  deference  to  his  opinions  on  subjects  of 
general  interest,  which  the  mercantile  pui-suits  lliat 
afterwards  occupied  his  attention,  \^ould  not  alone 
Lave  been  calculated  to  inspire. 

His  entrance  into  public  life  was  as  a  magisti-atc 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  settled  as  a 
merchant  shortly  aftei-  his  marriage,  and  vhich  lie 
afterwards  represented  in  the  colonial  general  as- 
sembly, from  1759.  to  \TG9.  inclusive.  The  jour- 
nals of  that  body,  during  bis  term  ofser\ice, 
e^ince  his  fidelity  towards  his  constituents  and  a 
constant  regard  ior  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
colony.  In  1764.  he  submitted  to  the  house,  i]i  his 
capa(  ity  of  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  for 
that  ]Hirp«ise,  a  very  animated  i)etition  to  the  king, 
which  was  afterwards  adopted,  and  in  which  the 
*'in1imatinn  of  a  design''  to  tax  '*  these  colonies'* 
by  laws  passed  in  Great  13ritain,  is  made  the  sub- 
ject of  .serious  comjdaint;  and,  in  i:"68,  we  find 
bis  name  as  sjieaker,  to  an  answer  of  the  Ikmiso 
to  tlie  celebrated  Boston  letter.  .'\n<l  also,  to  two 
several  memorials  to  tiie  Kiiglish  parliament  on 
Ihe  sul)ject  of  the  existing  grieAances.  which  in 
conjunction  witli  certain  explanatoi-y  resolutiojis, 
entered  on  the  journals,  occasioned  tiie  dissolution 
of  the  assembly  sboitly  after. 

The  election  «>f  ir(i9.  a]>|)ears  to  have  been 
warmly  contested  in  the  city  and  <ounty  of  New 
York.  The  old  nninliers  were  nomimiteii  and 
strenuously  sup])orted  by  many,  "  foi-  theii-  noblo 
and  patriotic  sj»irit.  in  hob'ly  asserting  and  niain- 
tauiing  the  rights  and  pri\ileges  of  Americans,*' 
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ivithoul  fee  or  reward;  while,  on  tlie  otiior  hand, 
several  other  citizens  Avere  held  up  in  opposition 
by  a  party,  respectable  both  as  to  numbers  and 
character,  but  acting  apparently  under  the  influ- 
ence of  feelings  excited  by  former  religious  con- 
troversies between  the  members  of  the  church  of 
England  and  the  dissenters. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  contest,  Mr. 
Livingston  published  his  determination  *'not  to 
have  any  agency  in  an  election  whicii  he  appre- 
hended AYould  be  productive  of  the  most  violent 
heats  and  animosities,"  and  persisted  in  this  reso- 
lution notwithstanding  the  solicitations  of  both  par- 
ties to  dissuade  him  from  it;  another  name  was  ac- 
cordingly substituted  on  tlie  old  ticket,  while  the 
friends  of  the  new  candidates  made  a  vigorous  but 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  accomplish  their  purpose 
by  appropriating  his  to  themselves,  without  !iis 
consent.  He  was,  also,  during  the  same  yeai',  re- 
tiuncd  as  a  member  from  the  manor  of  Livingston, 
but.  although  tlie  election  was  unanimous,  it  was 
decided  by  the  liousethat  his  non-residence  disqua- 
litied  him  from  taking  his  seat.  His  constituentr? 
petitioned  against  the  decision,  but  to  no  purpose. 
A  detail  of  the  various  circumstances  which  char- 
acterized the  life  of  Mr.  Livingston,  from  the  last 
mentioned  pci'iod  until  the  year  1774,  would  be  but 
a  record  of  tiiose  events  wliich  preceded  and  ter- 
minated in  the  meeting  of  the  continental  congress, 
as  he  invariably  took  an  active  part  in  all  those 
measures  adopted  by  his  fellow-citizens,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  obtain  redress  for  j)ast  grievances, 
01*  prevent  their  recurrence  for  the  futui'e.  An  in- 
cident, however,  occurred,  a  few  days  previous  to 
his  first  election  to  the  proposed  congress,  whicli 
may  be  worthy  of  notice  from  the  evidence  it  fur- 
nishes that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Livingston,  and  of 
his  colleagues,  was  influenced  by  liberal  and  in'le- 
pendent  views^  becouaing  states juea,  and  not  hy 
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motives  of  .sectional  intcivsts  or  individual  popi: 
iarity.  S!:oj  tl>  after  Ms  nomiiiatioM  as  a  «!elegatc 
ill  May,  \7T4,  a  letter,  signed  by  several  ,a;eiitle- 
mcn,  was  dircf  ted  to  liiin.  in  conjun.tioii  with  John 
Jjiy,  Joljn  AUsoj),  Isaac  Low,  and  Janus  Duane, 
in  which  they  were  refjne.stcd,  ♦*  in  oinler  to  avoid 
the  inconveniences  that  may  arise  from  a  contested 
election,**  to  state,  explic  itly.  wiiether  they  *♦  would 
engage  to  use  their  utmost  endeavoui-s  at  the  pi-o- 
posed  corjgress,  that  an  agreement  not  to  im]u)ri 
goods  from  Great  Lritain,  until  the  American 
grieMaKces  should  be  redressed,  should  be  entei*cd 
into  by  tlie  colonies;"  in  answer  to  w  hich  tlicy  ob- 
ser>cd,  that  they  would  do  e\ery  thing  in  tluir 
power,  wliich.  in  their  opii<ion,  would  be  condu- 
ci\eto  the  general  interests  of  the  colonies,  and 
that,  (it  presi'vf,  they  thought  the  proposed  mea- 
sure the  most  edicacious  one  that  could  be  adopted, 
but  «  on<  luded  wit^i,  '•  Permit  us  to  add.  that  we 
nndvC  this  declaration  of  our  sentiments  because  we 
think  it  right,  and  not  as  an  inducement  to  be  fa- 
voured with  \our  votes;  nor  have  v.e  th.e  least  ob- 
jection in  your  electing  any  other  gentlemen,  as 
your  delegates,  in  w  horn  you  repose  greater  confi- 
deiue."  This  manly  avowal  was  succeeded  by  an 
unanimous  election,  and  v.  hen  the  time  approached 
for  them  to  enter  on  titeir  duties,  they  were  escort- 
ed on  the  ist  of  September.  177-4,  to  the  vessel  in 
•which  they  end>arked  for  l*hiladel|)liia,  with  all 
those  testimonials  of  resjM'ct,  tx>  which  their  char- 
acter ami  their  cause  so  justly  entitled  them. 

Fi-om  the  \ear  1774  to  1778,  Mr.  Livingston  was 
zealous  and  indefatigable  in  attending  to  his  con- 
gressional duties,  either  as  a  representati\e  fnnn 
the  colony,  or  the  state  (d"  New  York,  althotigh  be 
M  as  in  the  mean  time  also  called  on  to  assist  in  the 
format i«)n  of  a  state  government,  and  to  perform 
other  public  duties  of  a  more  local  <Iescription. 
fh»  tlie  e^d  (if  NoMiP.ui  r.    177  t.  lie  was  elected  a 
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lucmbcr  of  the  association  formed  agreeably  to  a  re- 
solve of  congress,  to  abstain  from  importation,  &;c. 
In  congress,  he  was  appointed,  (October  1 1th, 
1774,)  together  with  Messrs.  Lee  and  Jay,  to  pre- 
pare a  memorial  to  the  people  of  British  America, 
and  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
On  the  20th  April,  1775,  he  was  chosen  president 
of  the  "Provincial  Congress,"  assembled  in  New- 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  out  of  their  body, 
delegates  to  the  next  continental  congress;  and 
was  one  of  the  delegates.  On  the  8th  May,  1775, 
he,  together  with  his  colleagues,  left  the  city  for 
Philadelphia,  "attended  by  a  great  train  to  the 
ferry,  of  whom,  about  500  gentlemen,  including 
200  as  iftilitia  under  arms,  crossed  over  with  them. 
On  the  1st  February,  1776,  he,  together  with  John 
Allsop,  Jolm  Jay  and  Alexander  M'Dougal,  were 
unanimously  elected  to  serve  for  the  city  and  coun- 
ty in  the  next  general  assembly."  On  the  I6th  of 
the  ensuing  April,  he  was  elected  one  of  tiie  dele- 
gates to  serve  in  the  next  provincial  congress; 
and  in  June,  1776,  he  was  one  of  the  delegates 
then  elected  to  serve  in  the  provincial  congress  the 
ensuing  year;  with  the  additional  power  of  forming 
a  new  government  for  the  colony  of  New  York. 
He  was  not,  however,  destined  to  witness  the  ter- 
mination of  a  conflict,  in  the  prosecution  of  which 
he  had  thus  far  redeemed  the  sacred  pledge  by 
which  he  stood  committed  to  his  country.  In  May, 
1778,  he  left  his  family,  with  a  presentiment  that 
what,  to  them  appeared  a  temporary,  would  in  fact 
be  a  final  separation;  and  shoi*tly  after,  having  re- 
sumed his  seat  in  congress,  then  sitting  in  York- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  he  was  followed  to  the  grave 
by  that  body,  whose  character  for  wisdom,  firm- 
ness and  integrity,  he  had  contributed  towards  xvs- 
tablishing:  whose  fame  has  ere  this  been  recorded 
in  the  histories  of  other  nations  tlian  our  own.  and 
Avhose  actions,  when  compa)-ed  with  the  events  of 
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pi-ccciling  ages,  may  justify   an  Amcricau  in  ex- 
claiming: 

''Frisco  jnvent  (ilios:  e^o  me  nunc  ilenique  imtum 
gmtnlor.** 

Mr.  Livingston  is  still  i-cmembcrcd  by  many  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  as  a  man  uho,  under  an 
austere  and  even  stern  demeanour,  possessed  and 
exhibited  most  of  those  qualities,  ^hich  contribute 
to  the  plcasuiv,  and  insure  the  liappiness  of  the  do- 
mestic circle;  and  wlio,  in  liis  intercourse  with  so- 
ciety, was  distinguished  by  (|uickncss  of  percep- 
tion, and  frankness  of  expi'ession,  united  to  a  sound 
judgment  and  persevering  habits. 

As  one  of  the  founders  of  our  independence,  lie 
foresaw  the  dilficulties  and  sacrifices  that  Vcre  to 
he  encountered,  and  proceeded  in  its  earliest  sta- 
ges with  a  degree  of  prudence  and  circumspection, 
which  were  warranted  by  his  age  and  experience, 
and  Avhich  served  as  a  check  on  the  more  animated 
career  of  some  of  liis  youthful  associates:  wlien,  how- 
ever, "in  tlie  course  of  human  events  it  became  neces- 
sary to  disbolvethe  jmlitical  bands*'  which  connected 
this  country  with  (ireat  Britain,  neither  consider- 
ations of  personal  convenience,  nor  tlie  probable 
loss  of  fortune,  were  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from 
pi-osecuting,  with  ardour,  a  cause  in  w  hi(  h  moder- 
ation and  forbearance  had  hitherto  been  ineffectu- 
ally tried;  and  but  a  short  tinie  pre>iouK  to  liis 
death,  he  ga> e  a  proof  of  his  <le\(»tion  to  it.  I»y 
selling  a  portion  of  his  private  estate  to  support 
the  public  credit. 

MARION.  Francis,  colonel  in  the  i*egular  ser- 
vice, and  brigadier-general  in  the  militia  of  South 
Carolina,  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown, 
in  South  Carolina,  in  the  year  ]r3.>. 

Young  Marion,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  entered  on 
board  a  vessel  l»ound  to  the  NVest  Indies,  with  a  de 
termination  to  (it  himself  for  a  s«'afaii»ig  life.  On 
his  outward  passage,  the  vessel  was  u])set  in  a  gale 
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ei'  Nvirid,  when  the  crew  took  to  their  boat  without 
water  or  provisions,  it  being  impracticable  to  save 
any  of  either.  A  dog  jumped  into  the  boat  with 
tJlie  crew,  and  upon  his  flesh,  eaten  raw,  did  the 
survivers  of  these  unfortunate  men  subsist  for  se- 
ven or  eight  days;  in  which  period  several  died  of 
hunger. 

Among  the  few  who  escaped  was  young  Marion. 
After  reaching  land,  Marion  relinquished  his  ori- 
ginal plan  of  life,  and  engaged  in  the  labours  of 
agriculture.  In  this  occtipation  lie  continued  until 
1759,  when  he  became  a  soldier,  and  was  appoint- 
ed a  lieutenant  in  a  company  of  voknteers,  raised 
for  an  expedition  against  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
commanded  by  captain  William  Moultrie,  (since 
general  Moultrie.)  This  expedition  was  conduct- 
ed by  governor  Lyttleton:  it  was  followed  in  a 
year  or  two  afterwards  by  anotlier  invasion  of  the 
Cherokee  country  by  colonel  Grant,  who  served  as 
major-general  in  our  war  under  sir  William  Howe. 

In  this  last  expedition  lieutenant  Marion  also 
j^erved,  having  been  prouiotcd  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. As  soon  as  tiie  war  broke  out  between  the 
colonies  and  the  motlicr  country,  Marion  was  called 
to  the  command  of  a  company  in  tijc  £rst  corj>s 
raised  by  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  He  was 
soon  .  afterwards  promoted  to  a  majority,  and 
served  in  that  rank  under  colonel  Moultrie,  in 
his  intrepid  defence  of  fort  Moultrie,  against  tb^^ 
combined  attack  of  sir  Henry  Clinton  and  sir  il. 
Paj-ker.  on  the  £d  of  June,  1776.  lie  was  after- 
wards placed  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  as  lieuten- 
ant colonel  commandant,  in  v.iiicij  capacity  he 
served  during  the  siege  of  Charleston;  when,  hav- 
ing fractured  his  leg  by  some  accident,  he  became 
incapable  of  military  duty,  and  fortunately  for  his 
country,  escaped  the  captivity  to  which  the  garri- 
jW)n  was,  in  the  sequel,  forced  to  submit. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Charlcstou,  njany  of  the  lead- 
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iiig  men  of  the  state  of  South  C'ai*ohna  sought  per - 
sonal  safety,  with  their  adherents,  in  the  adjoining 
states.  Delighted  at  the  present  prospect,  these 
Faithful  an«l  hrave  citizens  hastened  back  to  their 
country  to  share  in  the  perils  and  toils  of  war. 

Among  them  were  Francis  Marion  and  Thomas 
Sumpter;  both  colonels  in  the  South  Carolina  line, 
and  both  promoted  by  governor  Rutledge  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  in  the  militia  of  the  state. 
Enthusiastically  wedded  to  tlie  cause  of  liberty, 
he  deeply  deplored  the  tloleful  condition  of  his 
beloved  country.  The  common  weal  was  his  sole 
object;  nothing  selfish,  nothing  mercenary,  soiled 
his  ermin  chai'acter.  Fertile  in  stratagem,  he 
struck  unperceived:  and  retiring  to  those  hidden 
eetreats,  selected  by  himself,  in  the  morasses  of  Pe- 
dee  and  Black  River,  he  placed  his  corps  not  only 
out  of  the  reach  of  his  foe.  but  often  out  of  the  dis- 
corery  of  his  friends.  A  rigid  disciplinarian,  he 
reduced  to  practice  the  justice  of  his  heart:  and  du- 
ring the  dillicult  coni-se  «)f  warfare,  thnuigh  which 
lie  piLssed.  calumny  itself  never  charged  him  with 
violating  the  rights  of  person,  property,  or  of  hu- 
manity. Never  avoiding  danger,  he  never  rashly 
sought  it:  and  acting  for  all  around  him  as  he  did  for 
himself,  he  risked  the  lives  of  his  troops  only  when 
it  Wiis  necessary.  Never  elated  with  pnisperity, 
nor  depressed  by  advei*sity,  he  preserved  an  etpia- 
uimity  which  won  the  admiration  of  his  friends, 
and  exacted  the  respect  of  his  enemies.  The  coun- 
try, from  Camden  to  the  sea-coast,  between  tho 
I'edee  and  Santee  rivers,  w  as  the  theatre  of  his  ex- 
ertions. 

When  Charlesto)!  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
lieutenant-colonel  Marion  abandoned  his  state, 
and  took  shelter  in  North  Cai"olina.  The  moment 
he  recovered  from  the  fracture  of  his  leg,  be  enga- 
s^ed  in  pre])aring  tlie  means  of  annoying  the  enemy 
ihon  in  the  llood-tidc  of  i)i'osi>erity.     WhU  sixteen 
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lueii  only,  he  crossed  the  Santec,  and  commenced 
that  daring  system  of  \varfare  which  so  much  an- 
noyed the  British  army. 

Colonel  Peter  Horry,  in  his  life  of  general  Ma- 
rion, gives  the  following  interesting  incident: — 
*<About  tltis  time  we  received  a  flag  from  the  ene- 
my in  Geoi'getown,  South  Carolina,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  make  some  arrangements  about  the 
exchange  of  prisoners.  The  flag,  after  the  usual 
ceremony  of  blindfolding,  was  conducted  into 
Marion's  encampmeui.  Having  heard  great  lalJc 
about  general  jMarion,  his  fancy  had  natur-ally 
enough  sketclied  out  for  him  some  stout  figure  of 
a  warrior,  such  as  O-Hara,  or  Cornwallis  him- 
self, of  martial  aspect  and  flaming  regimentals. 
But  what  was  his  surprise,  w'len  led  into  Marion's 
presence,  and  the  bandage  taken  from  his  eyes,  he 
beheld,  in  our  hero,  a  swartijy,  smoke-dried  little 
man,  with  scarcely  enougii  of  thread-bare  liome- 
spun  to  cover  his  nakedness!  and,  instead  of  tall 
ranks  of  gay-dressed  .soldiers,  a  handful  of  sun- 
burnt, yellow-legged  militia-men;  some  roasting 
potatoes,  and  some  asleep,  with  their  black  fire- 
locks, and  powder-horns  lying  by  them  on  the  logs. 
Having  recovered  a  little  from  his  surprise,  he 
presented  his  letter  to  general  Marion,  who  perus- 
ed it,  and  soon  settled  every  thing  to  his  satis 
faction. 

The  officer  took  up  his  hat  to  retire. 

*0h  no!'  said  Marion,  'it  is  now  about  our  time 
of  dining:  and  I  Jiope,  sir,  you  will  give  us  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  to  dinner.' 

At  mention  of  the  word  dinner,  the  British  offi- 
cer looked  around  him,  but  to  his  great  mortifica- 
tion, could  see  no  sign  of  a  pot,  pan,  Dutch  oven, 
or  any  other  cooking  utensil,  that  could  raise  the 
spirits  of  a  hungry  man. 

'Well  Tom.'  said  tlie  general  to  one  of  his  men, 
*Come,.  give  us  our  dinner.' 
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The  dinner  to  which  he  alluded,  was  no  other 
Mian  a  heap  of  sweet  potatoes,  that  were  very  snug- 
ly roasting  under  the  emhers,  and  wliirh  Ton>, 
.vith  his  ])ine  stirk  poker,  soon  liherated  from  their 
ashy  confinement;  pinching  them  CAcry  now  and 
then  Avith  his  fingei-s,  especially  the  hig  ones,  to 
see  whether  they  A\crr  \sp]\  done  or  not.  Then 
having  cleansed  them  of  the  ashes,  pai-tly  hy  hlow- 
ng  them  with  liis  hreath,  and  partly  hy  hrush- 
iig  tliem  wWU  the  sleeve  of  iiis  old  cotton  shirt,  he 
tiled  some  of  the  hcst  on  a  large  i)iece  of  hark,  and 
itlaced  them  hetwecn  the  British  oflicer  and  Ma- 
rion, on  the  trunk  of  the  fallen  pine  on  which  they 
-at. 

*I  fear,  sir,*  said  the  general,  'our  dinner  >>in 
.ot  prove  so  palatahle  to  you  as  1  could  wish;  hut 
It  is  tl«e  hest  mc  have.* 

The  oflicer,  who  was  a  well  hrcd  man,  took  up 
one  of  the  potatoes  and  affected  to  feed,  as  if  he 
had  found  a  great  dainty;  hut  it  wan  very  plain 
that  he  ate  more  from  good  manners  than  good 
appetite. 

Presently  he  hi'oke  out  into  a  hearty  laugh — 
.Marion  looked  surprised.  'I  heg  pardon,  gener- 
al.' said  he,  'but  one  cannot,  you  know,  always 
ommand  one's  conceits.  I  was  thinking  how 
roily  some  of  my  brother  ofticcrs  would  look,  if 
.')iir  government  were  to  give  them  such  a  bill  of 
faie  as  tliis.' 

•I  sujipose,*  i-eplied  Marion,  'it  is  not  equal  to 
their  Kt\Ie  of  dining.' 

'No,  indeed/  quoth  the  officer,  'and  this.  I  ima- 
gine, is  (»ne  of  your  accidental  lent  dinnrrs:  a  sort 
ot  ban  ynn.  In* general,  no  doubt,  you  li\e  a  grciil 
deal  better.' 

Hatlierwoi-se^'  ansvei-od  thegeneral,  'for  often 
we  «lon*t  get  enough  of  this.' 

llea\cnsl'  rejfuned  the  offner.  'But  probabl\ 
what  \ou  l(»^c  h\  imalyou  make  up  in  malt,  thougn 
stinted  in  provisions,  \ou  draw  uobie  pay.* 
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*JVoi  a  cent,  sir,'  said  Marion,  *nof  a  cenV 

*Hcavcns  ami  earth !  then  you  must  he  in  a  had 
hox.     I  don't  see,  general,  how  you  can  stand  it.' 

*Why,  sir,'  replied  Marion,  with  a  smile  of  self- 
approbation,  'these  things  depend  on  feeling.' 

The  Englislunan  said,  *hc  did  not  believe  it 
would  he  an  easy  matter  to  reconcile  his  feelings 
to  a  soldier's  life  on  general  Marion's  terms:  all 
fighting,  no  pay,  and  no  provisions,  hut  potatoes.'' 

*Why,  sir,'  answered  the  general,  'tlie  heart  is 
all;  and  when  that  is  much  interested,  a  man  can 
do  any  thing.  Many  a  youth  would  think  it  hard 
to  indent  himself  a  slave  for  fourteen  years — 
But  let  liim  l)e  over  head  and  ears  in  love,  and 
with  such  a  beauteous  sweetheart  as  Rachel,  and 
he  will  think  no  more  of  fourteen  years  servitude 
than  young  Jacob  did.  Well,  now  this  is  exact- 
ly my  case.  I  aui  in  love;  and  my  sweetheart  is 
Liberty.  Be  that  heavenly  nymph  my  cham- 
pion, and  these  woods  shall  have  charms  beyond 
London  and  Paris  in  slavery.  To  have  no  proud 
monarcii  driving  over  me  with  his  guilt  coaches; 
nor  his  host  of  excisemen  and  tax-gatherers,  insult- 
ing and  robbing;  but  to  be  my  own  master,  my 
own  prince  and  sovereign;  gloriously  preserving 
my  national  dignity,  and  pursuing  my  true  hap- 
piness; planting  my  vineyards,  and  eating  their 
luscious  fruit;  sowing  my  fields,  and  reaping  the 
golden  grain;  and  seeing  millions  of  brothers  all 
around  me,  equally  free  and  happy  as  myself.— 
This,  sir,  is  what  I  long  for.' 

Tiic  officer  replied,  that  both  as  a  man  and  a 
Briton,  he  must  certainly  subscribe  to  this  as  a 
happy  state  of  things. 

^Happy,^  quoth  Marion,  ^yes,  happy  indeed;  and 
I  would  rather  fight  for  such  blessings  for  my 
country,  and  feed  on  roots,  than  keep  aloof  though 
wallowing  in  all  the  luxuries  of  Solomon.  For 
itow,  sir.  I  walk  the  soil  that  gave  mc  birth,  and 
Y  2 
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pM;lt  in  the  thought  that  I  am  not  un^-orthy  of  it. 
I  look  upon  tl.jse  vcncralilc  tices  ai*oun(i  mc  and 
feel  that  1  do  not  dishououi*  thoni.  1  tliink  of  my  own 
sacred  rights,  and  rcjoircthat  1  ha>c  not  hasely 
doscrted  them.  And  when  I  look  forward  to  the 
long,  long  ages  of  ])ostcrity.  I  glory  in  the  thought 
that  I  am  fighting  their  battles.  The  childi-en  of 
distant  generations  may  nevor  hear  my  name:  but 
still  it  gladdens  my  heart  to  think  that  1  am  now- 
contending  for  their  J'reedouu  with  all  its  countless 
blessings.' 

I  looked  at  Marion  as  he  uttered  these  senti- 
ments, and  fancied  I  felt  as  when  I  heard  the  last 
-»vords  of  the  brave  de  Kalb.  The  Englishman 
hung  his  honest  head  and  looked.  I  thought,  as  if 
he  had  seen  the  upbraiding  ghosts  of  his  illusti'i- 
ous  countrymen.  Sidney  and  Hamden. 

On  his  return  to  (iet)rgetowii.  he  was  asked  by 
f  olonel  >Vatson  why  he  looked  so  serious? 

♦I  ha>e  cause,  sii-,*  said  he,  'to  look  soserimis.' 

•AVhat!  has  general  Marion  refused  to  treat?* 

♦>io,  sir.' 

♦Well,  then,  has  old  Washington  defeated  s>r 
Henry  Clinton,  and  broke  up  our  army:' 

♦No.  sir,  not  that  neither:  but  worse.* 

•Ah!  what  can  be  worse:' 

*A>  by,  sir.  1  have  seen  an  American  general 
and  his  ollicci's.  n'tlhont  pay,  and  almost  tvithout 
■^lollits,  living  on  roots,  and  drinking  icater:  and  all 
for  Liberty!!  What  chance  iia\e  we  against  such 
men  ' 

It  is  said  colonel  Watson  w  as  not  much  obliged 
;o  him  for  his  spi  ech.  But  the  young  oflirer  was 
.(»  struck  with  Slai'ion's  sentiments,  that  he  never 
.  I  sted  until  he  ihi-evv  up  his  commission,  and  i-c- 
ired  IVom  tlu*  service." 

(leniral  Marion  was.  in  stature,  of  the  smallest 
M-/i\  tliiJi  as  well  as  low.  His  \isage  was  not 
nUasliiir.  and  his  manners  not  captivating.  Hcwa^ 
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reserved  and  silent,  entering  into  conversation  only 
wiien  necessary,  and  then  with  modesty  and  good 
sense. 

He  possessed  a  strong  mind,  Improved  by  its 
own  reflections  and  observations,  not  by  books  or 
travel.  His  di*ess  was  like  his  address:  plain,  re- 
garding, comfort  and  decency  only.  In  his  meals 
he  was  abstemious,  eating  generally  of  one  dish, 
and  drinking  water  mostly. 

He  was  sedulous  and  constant  in  his  attention  t« 
the  duties  of  his  station,  to  which  every  other  con- 
sideration yielded. 

The  procurement  of  subsistence  for  his  men,  and 
the  contrivance  of  annoyance  to  his  enemy,  en- 
grossed his  entire  mind.  He  was  virtuous  all  over; 
never,  even  in  manner,  much  less  in  reality,  did 
he  trench  upon  right.  Beloved  by  his  friends,  and 
respected  by  his  enemies,  he  exhibited  a  luminous 
example  of  the  beneficial  effects  to  be  produced  by 
an  indi\'idual,  who»  with  only  small  means  at  his 
command,  possesses  a  virtuous  heart,  a  strong 
head,  and  a  mind  devoted  to  the  common  good. 
After  the  war  the  general  married,  but  has!  no 
issue.  He  died  in  February.  1795,  leaving  i)e- 
hind  him  an  indisputable  title  to  the  first  rank, 
among  the  patriots  and  soldiers  of  our  revolution. 

MIFFLIN,  Thomas,  a  major-general  in  the 
American  army,  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  the 
year  1744,  of  parents  who  were  quakers.  His 
education  w'as  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  reverend 
Dr.  Smith,  with  whom  lie  was  connected  in  liabits 
of  cordial  intimacy  and  friendship,  for  more  t!ian 
forty  year's.  Active  and  zealous,  he  engaged  early 
in  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment. He  was  a  member  of  the  first  congi'ess  in 
1774.  He  took  arms,  and  was  among  the  fir'^t  of- 
ficers commissioned  on  the  organization  of  the 
continental  ai'my,  being  appointed  quarter-master 
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general  in  August,  17i)5.  For  this  ofienrc  he  was 
read  out  of  the  so(  icty  of  Quakers.  In  1777,  he 
>vas  very  uselul  in  animating  the  niilitia.  and  en- 
kindling* tlic  spirit,  which  seenud  to  have  been 
damped.  His  sanguine  disposition  and  his  activi- 
ty rendered  him  insensible  to  the  ^ahie  of  that 
co<dness  and  caution,  which  were  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  such  an  army,  as  was  then  under 
the  command  of  general  >Vashington.  In  1787, 
he  was  a  member  of  tiie  convention,  which  framed 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  his  name 
is  atlixed  to  that  instrument.  In  October,  1788, 
he  succeeded  Franklin  as  presi<lent  of  the  supreme 
executive  council  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Mhicli  sta 
tioti  he  continue<l  till  October,  1790.  In  Sei)tcm- 
ber  a  constitution  for  this  state  was  formed  by  a 
con\ention,  in  which  he  presided,  and  he  was  cho- 
5en  the  first  governor.  In  1794.  during  the  insur- 
rection in  Pennsylvania,  he  em])loyed,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  country,  the  extraordinai-y  powers 
of  elocution,  v\ith  which  he  was  endowed.  The 
imperfection  of  the  militia  laws  was  compensated 
b\  his  eloijuence.  He  made  a  circuit  tlirough  the 
lower  counties,  and,  at  ditterent  plac  es,  publicly 
addiessed  the  militia  on  the  crisis  in  the  attairs  of 
ilieir  country,  and  through  his  animating  exhorta- 
tions, the  state  furnished  the  quota  required.  He 
Mas  succeeded  in  the  oflice  of  govri'uor  by  Mr. 
M'Kean.  at  the  close  of  the  year  1799.  and  he  died 
at  Lancaster.  .January  -iO.  1800.  in  the  ri7tli  year 
i»r  his  age.  He  was  an  acti\e  ajid  zealous  ])atriot, 
\\ho  had  devoted  much  of  his  life  to  the  public 
ser\ice. 

MONTGOMERY.  Ruiiard,  a  major-general 
in  the  arm>  of  the  Tnited  States,  in  Iherevolution- 
ixvy  war.  Mas  born  in  the  jjorth  of  Ireland,  in  the 
year  I7.)7.  He  possessed  an  excellent  genius, 
which  was  matured  b^  a  fine  education.  Entering 
tlic  army  ol  Great  Jiritain,  he  successfully  fought 
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Juei'  battles  with  Wolfe,  at  Quebec,  1759,  and  on 
the  very  spot,  where  he  was  doomed  to  fall,  when 
lighting  against  her,  under  the  banners  of  freedom. 
After  his  return  to  England,  he  quitted  his  regi- 
ment in  1772,  though  in  a  fair  way  to  preferment. 
He  had  imbibed  an  attacliment  to  America,  view- 
ing it  as  the  rising  seat  of  arts  and  freedom.  Af- 
ter his  arrival  in  this  country,  he  purchased  an  es- 
tate in  New  York,  about  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
city,  and  married  a  daughter  of  judge  Livingston. 
He  now  considered  himself  as  an  American.  When 
the  struggle  with  Great  Britain  commenced,  as  he 
was  known  to  have  an  ardent  attachment  to  liber- 
ty, and  had  expressed  his  readiness  to  draw  his 
sword  on  the  side  of  the  colonies,  the  command  of 
the  continental  forces  in  the  northern  department 
was  intrusted  to  him  and  general  Schuyler,  in  the 
fall  of  1775.  By  the  indisposition  of  Schuyler, 
the  chief  command  devolved  upon  him  in  October. 
He  reduced  fort  Chamblee,  and  on  the  3d  of  No- 
vember, captured  St.  Johns.  On  the  12tli  he  took 
Montreal.  In  December,  he  joined  colonel  Ar- 
nold, and  marched  to  Quebec.  The  city  was  be- 
sieged, and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  it  was  de- 
termined to  make  an  assault.  The  several  divi- 
sions were  accordingly  put  in  motion  in  the  midst 
of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  concealed  them 
from  the  enemy.  Montgomery  advanced  at  the 
head  of  the  New  York  troops,  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  having  assisted  with  his  own  hands  in 
pulling  up  the  pickets,  which  obstructed  his  ap- 
proach to  one  of  the  barriers,  that  he  was  determi- 
ned to  force,  he  was  pusliing  forwards,  when  one 
of  the  guns  of  the  battery  was  discliarged,  and  he 
was  killed  witb  l)is  two  aids.  This  was  the  only 
gun  that  was  fired;  for  the  enemy  had  been  struck 
w  ith  consternation,  and  all  but  one  or  two  had  fled. 
B  it  this  event  probably  prevented  tbe  capture  of 
Quebec.     When  he  fell,   Montgomery   was  in  a 
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iiaii-ow  passage,  and  liis  body  rolled  upon  the  ice, 
sNliicli  i(H*iiu(i  by  the  si»le  ol"  the  ri\er.  After  it 
was  found  llie  next  morning  among  the  blain.  it 
"was  buried  by  a  few  soldiei-s  without  any  marks 
of  distinction,  lie  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age. 
He  \\  as  a  man  of  great  military  talents,  whose  mea- 
wiires  wei-e  taken  with  jiidgntent  and  executed  with 
vigour.  AVith  U)idisrij)lined  tioops,  whoweie  jea- 
lous of  him  in  the  extreme,  l»e  }et  insjuird  tiiem 
with  Iiis  own  ehthusiasnt.  lie  shared  witli  them  iji 
all  their  hardships,  and  thus  pre^e^lted  their  (om- 
plaints.  His  industry  could  not  be  wearied,  nor 
his  \igilance  imposed  upon,  noi"  his  (ourage  intimi- 
dated. Above  the  pride  of  o|)inion,  wlien  a  mea- 
^ui'e  vas  adopted  b}  the  majority,  though  contary 
to  his  judgment,  he  gave  it  his  full  support. 

The  following  diararter  of  general  Montgomery, 
we  co\y\  from  Xlamsay's  history  of  the  American 
revolution: 

♦'Few  men  ha>e  ever  fallen  in  battle,  so  m>ich  re- 
gretted by  both  sides,  as  general  Montgomery — 
His  many  amiable  qualities  had  pi-ocured  hiui  an 
nnrommon  share  of  private  aftVrtion,  and  his  great 
al.'ilities  an  erpial  proportion  of  pul»lic  esteem. — 
JJi  ing  a  sincere  lover  of  liberty,  he  iiad  engaged  in 
the  Ameriran  cause  from  principle,  and  (piitted  the 
(  njoMucnt  of  an  easy  fortune,  and  the  highest  do- 
mestic felicity,  to  take  an  active  shai*e  in  the  fa- 
tigues and  dangers  of  a  war,  instituted  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  connnunity  of  which  he  was  an  adopt- 
ed member.  His  well  known  character  was  al- 
most equally  esteemed  by  the  friends  and  foes  of 
the  side  which  he  bad  espoused.  In  America,  he 
was  celebrated  as  a  nnirtyr  to  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind: in  Great  Britain,  us  a  misgui<Ud  good  man. 
sac  rifi<  ing  to  what  he  supposetl  to  be  tl»e  rights  of 
his((unitry.  His  name  was  mentioned  in  parlia- 
ment witb  singular  lespect.  Some  of  tlie  n«ost 
powerful  s|)eakeit*  iu  that  assembly,  displayed  their 
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eloquence  in  sounding  his  praise  and  lamenting  his 
fate.  Tiiose  in  particular  who  had  been  his  fellow 
soldiers  in  tlie  late  war,  expatiated  on  his  many 
virtues.  The  minister  himself  acknowledged  his 
worth,  while  he  reprobate<l  the  cause  for  which  he 
fell.  He  concluded  an  involuntary  panegyric,  by 
saying,  '"Curse  on  his  virtues,  they  have  undone 
his  country." 

To  express  the  high  sense  entertained  by  his 
country,  of  his  services,  congress  directed  a  monu- 
ment of  white  marble,  with  the  following  ins(nption 
on  it,  and  wliich  was  placed  in  front  of  St.  Paul's 
church,  New  York. 

THIS    MONUMENT 

Was  erected  by  order  of 
Congress,  25th  January,   1776, 

To  transmit  to  posterity 

A  grateful  remembrance  of  the 

Patriotism,  conduct,  enterprize,  and 

Perseverance 

OF    MAJOR    GENERAL 

RICHARD  MONTGOMERY; 

Who,  after  a  scries  of  success. 
Amidst  the  most  discouraging  difficulties, 
B'ell  in  the  attack 
On  Quebec 
31st  •December,  1775, 
Aged  39  years. 
The  remaijis  of  general  Montgomery,  after  rest- 
ing 42  years  at  Quebec,  by  a  resolve  of  the  state  of 
New- York,  were  brought  to  the  city  of  New- York, 
on  the  8th  of  July,   1818,  and  deposited,  witli  am- 
ple form  and  grateful  ceremonies,  near  tlie  aforesaid 
monument  in  St.  Paul's  chureh. 

The  remains  were  deposited  in  a  most  splendid 
mahogany  coffin,  with  the  following  inscription, 
elegantly  engraved  upon  a  silver  plate,  placed  on 
its  lid: 
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THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

IN   HONOlll  OF 

GENERAL  RICHARD  MONTGOMERY, 

Who  fell  gloriously  fighting  for  the 

TNDEPENOENCE    AND  LIBERTY  OF  THE  UNITES 
STATES, 

Before  the  walls  of  Quebec,  the  31st  <lay  of 

December,  1775,  caused  these  remains 

Of  this  distinguished  Hero  to 

Be  conveyed  from  Quebec, 

And  deposited  on  the  eighth  day  of  July.  1818. 

In  St.   Paul's  Churcli.  in  the  city  of 

New  York,  near  the  nionumcnt 

Ei-ectcd  to  his  memory 

BY    THE    INITED    STATES. 

This  patriotic  act  of  the  State  of  Nev  York,  re- 
dounds much  to  its  honour. 

PUTNAM,  IsRAi'.i.,  a  major  general  in  the  ar- 
my of  the  United  States.  >\as  born  at  Salem.  Mas- 
sachusetts, January  7.  1718.  His  mind  \Nas  \igo- 
rous.  but  it  \vas  never  cultivated  by  educatiou. — 
^^  hen  he  for  the  first  time  went  to  Hoston,  he  was 
insulted  for  his  rusticity  l»y  a  boy  of  twice  his  size. 
After  healing  his  sarcasms  until  his  good  nature, 
was  entirely  exhausted,  he  atta(  ked  and  vanquish- 
ed tlie  unmannerly  fellow  to  the  great  di>ersionof 
a  crowd  of  spectators.  In  running,  leaping  and 
v\restling,  he  almost  always  boi*e  away  the  j)rize. 
In  1739,  he  removed  to  Ponjfrel,  in  Connecticut, 
where  he  cultivated  a  <  onsiderable  trad  of  land. 
lie  had  however  to  encounter  many  dilliculties, 
and  among  his  troubles  the  depredations  of  wohes 
upon  his  sheepfold  was  not  the  least.  In  one  niglit 
>e\en1y  line  .she<'p  and  goats  -were  kille«l.  A  she 
\^ol^.  who.  with  her  annual  whelps  had  for  scleral 
\e;irs  inlesled  thevicinily.  Iieing  ( onsidei'cd  as  the 
print  ipal  cause  of  th«'  havoc,  >lr.  Putnam  enteird 
into  a  (  oml)iiiation  willi  a  number  of  his  neighbours 
to  hunt  alternateh.   till   thev  should  destroy  h'M-. 
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At  lengtli  the  hounds  drove  lier  into  her  den,  and  a 
number  of  persons  soon  collected  with  §uns,  straw, 
fire  and  sulphur,  to  attack  the  common  enemy. — ■ 
But  the  dogs  were  afraid  to  approach  her,  and  the 
fumes  of  brimstone  could  not  force  iier  from  the 
cavern.  It  was  now  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Mr. 
Putnam  proposed  to  his  black  servant  to  descend 
into  the  cave  and  shoot  tbc  w  olf;  but,  as  the  negro 
declined,  he  resolved  to  do  it  himself.  Having  di- 
vested himself  of  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  hav- 
ing a  long  rope  fastened  round  liis  legs,  by  whicls 
he  miglitbe  pulled  back  at  a  concerted  signal,  lie 
entered  the  cavern,  head  foremost,  with  a  blazing- 
torch,  made  of  strips  of  birch  bark,  in  his  ijand. 
He  descended  fifteen  feet,  passed  along  horizontal- 
ly ten  feet,  and  then  began  t'ue  gradual  ascent, 
which  is  sixteen  feet  in  length.  He  slowly  pro- 
ceeded on  his  hands  and  knees  in  an  abode,  wiiich 
was  silent  as  tlie  house  of  death.  Cautiously  glanc- 
ing forwards,  he  discovered  the  glaring  eyeballs 
of  t!ie  wolf,  \\ho  started  at  the  sight  of  his  torch, 
gnasiied  her  teeth,  and  gave  a  sniien  growl.  He 
immediately  kicked  the  I'ope.  and  was  drawn  out 
with  a  friendly  celerity  and  violence,  whicli  not  a 
little  bruised  him.  Loading  his  gini  with  nine 
buckshot,  and  carrying  it  in  one  hand,  v.hijc  he 
held  the  torch  with  tlu^  other,  he  descended  a  se- 
cond time.  As  he  approaclied  the  w  olf,  she  howl- 
ed, rolled  her  eyes,  snapped  her  teeth,  dropped  her 
head  between  her  legs,  and  was  evidently  on  tiie 
point  of  springing  at  him.  At  this  moment  he  fired 
at  her  head,  and  soon  found  himself  drawsi  out  of 
tlie  cave.  Having  refreshed  himself,  he  again  de- 
scended, and  seizing  tlie  wolf  by  her  ears  kicked 
the  roi)e,  and  liis  companions  above,  with  no  small 
exultation,  dragged  them  both  out  togetlicj-. 

During  the  French  war,   he  was  appointed  to 
•command  a  comj-any  of  the  first  troops  which  were 
raised  in  Conner  ticut,  in  1755.  He  rendered  much 
Z 
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I'l-vicc  to  the  aniiy  in  the  iieiglibourhood  of  Ci-oww 
[)oirjt. 

When  general  Amherst  \v:vs  niarclung  across  the 
oountry  to  Canada,  the  army  coming  to  one  of  tlie 
lakes,  wliich  they  Nverc  obliged  to  pass,  found  the 
French  liad  an  armed  vessel  of  twelve  guns  upon 
it.  Uc  was  in  great  disti-ess,  his  boats  were  no 
match  for  her;  and  she  alone  w  as  rapable  of  sink- 
Wig  his  wiiole  army  in  tliat  situation.     >Vhile  he 

\  as  pondering  w  hat  should  be  done,  Putnam  comes 
;o  him,  and  says,  •'General,  that  ship  must  be  ta- 
ken.'* "Aye,'*  says  Amlierst.  "I  would  give  the 
world  she  was  taken.''  "I'll  take  her,"  says  l*ut- 
•lam.     Andierst  smiled,   and   asked  how?     'Give 

lie  some  wedges,  a  beetle,  (a  large  wooden  ham- 
mer, or  maul,  used  for  driving  wedges,)  and  a  few 
men  of  my  own  clioice.''     Amherst  ccmld  not  con- 

(ive  how  an  armed  >  cssel  w  as  to  be  taken  by  four 

)!•  five  men,  a  beetle  and  wedges.  However,  he 
granted  Putnam's  recpiest  When  night  came, 
i'utnam,  with  his  materials  and  men,  went  in  a 
boat  under  the  vessel's  steru.  and  in  an  instant, 
drove  in  the  wedges  behind  the  rudder,  in  a  little 
cavity  between  the  ruchler  and  ship,  and  left  her. 
In  the  morning,  the  sails  were  seen  lliittering 
about:  she  was  adrift  in  the  middle  of  the  lake; 
and  being  presently  blown  ashore,  was  easily 
taken. 

He  was  ploughing  in  his  field,  in  1775,  when  he 
lieard  tlie  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington.  He  im- 
mediately unyoked  his  team,  left  his  plough  on  the 
spot,  and,  w  ithout  changing  his  cloatlies  set  oflf  for 
Cambridge.  He  soon  went  back  to  Connecticut, 
levied  a  regiment,  and  repaired  again  to  the  cauip. 
Among  other  examples  tliat  might  be  related. 
the  following  is  from  a  living  \\itness.  The  day 
tliat  the  report  of  this  affair  reached  Barnstable,  a 

ompany  of  militia  immediately  assembled  and 
-marched  off  to  Cambridge.      In  the  front  rank.. 
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there  was  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  respectable 
farmer,  and  his  only  child.  In  marching  from  the 
village,  as  they  passed  his  house,  he  came  out  to 
meet  tlieni.  There  was  a  momentary  halt.  The 
drum  and  fife  paused  for  an  instant.  The  father, 
suppressing  a  strong  and  evident  emotio)),  said, 
**God  be  with  you  all,  my  friends!  and  John,  if 
}  on,  my  son,  are  called  into  battle,  take  care  tiiat 
vou  behave  like  a  man,  or  else  let  me  never  see 
your  face  agaiii  !* '  A  tear  started  into  every  eye, 
and  the  march  vras  resumed. 

In  a  little  time  he  was  promoted  to  the  ranic  of 
7uajor-general.  In  tlie  battle  of  Bunker's  hill,  he 
oxliibited  his  usual  iutrepidity.  He  directed  the 
men  to  reserve  their  fire  till  the  enemy  was  very 
near,  reminded  them  of  their  skill,  and  told  them 
to  take  good  aim.  They  did  so,  and  the  execution 
was  terrible.  After  the  retreat,  he  made  a  stand 
at  Winter  hill,  and  drove  back  the  enemy  under 
cover  of  their  ships.  When  the  army  was  organ- 
ized by  general  WV.shington  at  Cambridge,  Put- 
nam was  appointed  to  command  the  reserve.  In 
August,  1776,  he  was  stationed  at  Brooklyn,  on 
Long  Island.  After  the  defeat  of  our  army  on  the 
27th  of  that  month,  he  went  to  New  York,  and  was 
very  serviceable  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood. 
In  October,  or  November,  he  was  sent  to  Philadel- 
phia to  fortify  that  city.  In  January,  1777,  he  was 
directed  to  take  post  at  Princeton,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  spring.  At  tliis  place,  a  sick  prison- 
er, a  captain,  requested  that  a  friend  in  the  British 
army  at  Brunswick,  might  be  sent  for,  to  assist 
him  in  making  his  will.  Putnam  was  perplexed. 
He  had  but  fifty  men  under  his  command,  and  he. 
did  not  wish  to  have  l)is  weakness  known;  yet  he 
was  unwilling  to  deny  the  request.  He,  however, 
sent  a  flag  of  truce,  and  directed  the  oflicer  to  be 
brought  in  the  night.  In  the  evening,  lights  were 
placed  in  all  the  college  windows,  and  in  every 
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rpai-lmcnt  of  tlic  vacant  houses  tlii-ougliout  the 
u>\\».  The  oniccr,  on  his  return,  reported  tliat 
.{general  Putnanrs  army,  could  not  consist  of  less 
ihan  4  or  5000  men.  In  tlie  spring,  he  uas  ap- 
p«)intcd  to  the  command  of  a  separate  army,  in  the 
highlands  of  New  York.  One  Palmer,  a  lieuten- 
idt  in  the  tory  new  levies,  was  detected  in  the 
amp:  goNcrnor  Tryon  reclaimed  him  as  a  British 
olHcer,  threatening  vengeance  if  he  was  not  restq| 
red.  General  Putnam  wrote  the  following  pithy 
vrply: 

"Sir,  Nathan  Palmer,  a  lieutenant  in  your  king'* 
.or\ice,  \\as  taken  in  my  camp  as  a  spy;  he  wa» 
tried  as  a  spy:  he  was  condemned  as  a  spy;  and  h«» 
shall  be  hanged  as  a  sijv. 

' -ISRAEL  PUTNAM.'* 
"P.  S.  Afternoon.     He  is  hanged." 
After  llie  loss  of  fort  Monlgomery.  the  comman- 
("t  r-in-diief  determined  to  huild  another  fortifica- 
iun.    ;ind  he  directed    INitnam  to  fix  upoji  a  spot. 
I  o  him  I'clongs  the  praise  of  having  chosen  ^^est- 
'oiiit.     'J'ho  cami)aign  of  irTP,  which  was  princi- 
.  ally   spent   in    strengthening  the   works  at  this 
lace,  finished  tlie  military  career  of  Putnam.     A 
,,:ualytic  jiiTection  impaired  the  acti\  ity  of  his  body, 
and  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retire- 
ment, ix^taining  his  relish  for  enjoyment,  his  love  of 
l^leasantry.    his  strength  of  memory,  and   all    the. 
..tulties  of  his  mind.    lie  died  at  Ri-ookline,  C'oii- 
•.ecticnt.  May  29,  1700.  aged  TH  years. 

itKKI).  .losi-.iMi  President  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
-\hauia.  horn  in  the  state  of  New-Jersey,  the  iirth 
.;V  August.  A.  1).  ir-ll.  In  the  year  1757,  at  the 
«  nrly  age  of  sixteen,  he  graduated  with  considera- 
;;h  honour,  at  Prinreton  <  oljege.  Having  studied 
i'.ie  law  vith  Uidiard  Sto(  kton.  Ksquire,  an  emi- 
}\r\\{  roiiusellor  of  that  place,  he  visited  England 
njri  j.ur'-ueu  his  studies  in  tlie  temple,  until  the 
r^i^Uirbances  which  first  hrokc  out  in  the  colonies 
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m\  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  country,  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
the  law,  and  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  po- 
litical commotions  of  the  day.  Having  married 
the  daughter  of  Dennis  De  Berdt,  an  eminent  mer- 
chant of  London,  and  hefore  the  American  revolu- 
tion, agent  for  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  he 
soon  after  returned  to  America  and  practised  the 
law  witli  eminent  success  in  tlic  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. Finding  that  reconciliation  with  the  mother 
country  was  not  to  he  accomplished  without  the  sa- 
crifice of  honour  as  well  as  liberty,  he  became  one 
of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  independence. 
In  1774,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of 
correspondence  of  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards 
president  of  the  convention,  and,  subsequently, 
member  of  the  continental  congress.  On  the  for- 
mation of  the  army  he  resigned  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice, which  he  was  enjoying  at  Philadelphia,  and 
repaired  to  the  camp  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
a])|)ointed  aid-de-camp  and  secretary  to  generjfl 
Washington,  and  although  merely  acting  as  a  vol- 
initeer,  he  displayed  in  this  campaign,  on  many  oc- 
casions, the  greatest  courage  and  military  ability. 
At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  1776,  on  the 
promotion  of  general  Gates,  he  was  advanced,  at 
the  special  recommendation  of  general  Wasfiing- 
ton,  to  tlie  post  of  adjutant-general,  and  bore  an 
active  part  in  this  campaign,  his  local  knowledge 
of  the  country  being  eminently  useful  in  the  affair 
at  Trenton,  and  at  the  battle  of  Princeton:  in  the 
course  of  tliese  events,  and  the  constant  follower 
of  his  fortunes,  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  the  commander  in  chief.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  he  resigned  the  oftice  of  adjutant-general, 
and  was  immediately  appointed  a  general  officer, 
with  a  vievv  to  the  command  of  cavalry,  but  owing 
to  the  ditliculty  of  raising  troops,  and  the  very  de- 
tached parties  in  which  they  were  employed,  be 
Z  3 
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>;is  prcvonlod  from  acting  in  that  station.  He 
still  attondtvl  tin-  army,  and  from  the  entranre  of 
the  Britisli  army  into  lVnns>lvania.  till  the  dose 
of  the  campaign  in  1777.  he  was  seldom  absent.  He 
was  en.2;nj2;ed  at  the  battle  of  Gennantown.  and  at 
"Wiiito  Marsfi  assisted  general  I'otter  in  dra\\ing 
up  tlie  militia.  In  1778.  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
Id'i'  of  Co;.gre>s  and  signed  the  artirles  of  ronfede- 
ration.  About  this  time  the  British  rommission- 
ers  governor  Johnstone,  lord  Carlisle,  and  Mr. 
Edeji.  invested  with  power  to  treat  of  peare.  an*i- 
Yc  1  in  America  and  governor  .fohnstone,  the  prin- 
cipal of  them,  addi-essed  private  letters  to  Hrnry 
Laurens,  Joseph  Reed.  Franris  Dana,  and  Robert 
IMorris.  offci-ing  them  many  advantages  in  case 
tliey  would  lend  thrmsrlves  to  his  ^  iews.  Private 
information  \\as  communicated  from  governor 
Johnstone  to  general  Reed.  that,  in  case  he  would 
exert  his  abilities  to  ])i'omote  a  reconciliation, 
10,000  pounds  sterling  and  the  most  valuable  of- 
/Tee  in  ilw  colonies,  were  at  his  disposal:  to  which 
Mr.  Reed  made  this  meniorable  reply:  **  that  he 
lias  not  icnrth  purchositur.hiit  that,  such  as  henras, 
the  king  of  Great  Jiritain  vas  not  rich  euondi  /.) 
da  it.*^  'riiese  transactions  caused  a  resolution  in 
congress,  by  vhidi  they  rcfusec!  to  hold  any  f'U"- 
ther  Ci)!nniunicati«)n  with  that  coniinissioiior,  (iov- 
ernor  ,fohnstone.  on  his  return  to  Englanfl,  ilenird 
in  parliament.  e>er  havi))g  ma(U'  such  offers,  in 
conse<|uor.<  e  of  which  general  Reed  j)ublished  a 
pamphlet  in  wbi<  li  the  whole  tiansaction  was  clear- 
ly and  sati^faetoriiy  proved,  and  \\bich  wasexten- 

ively  circulated  both  in  England  ami  America. 
In*  1778.  he  was  unanimously  elerterl  ))irsident  of 
the  supreme  executi>c  cotincil  of  the  state  of  IVnn- 
sylvania.  to  which  ollice  he  was  elected  annually, 
w  ith  e(|i»al  unanimity,  f«»rtheconstitutinnal  period  of 
three  years.  About  this  time  tlure  existed  vioh  nt 
j)artie*s  in  the  stivt*',  and  several  serious  commoiimis 
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occurred,  particularly  a  large  armed  insurrection 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  he  suppressed, 
and  rescued  a  numher  of  distinguishwl  citizens 
from  the  most  imminent  danger  of  their  lives  at  the 
risk,  of  his  own.  for  wliich  he  received  a  A'ote  of 
thanks  from  the  legislature  of  the  state. 

At  the  time  of  the  defection  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  governor  Reed  exerted  himself  strenuously  to 
bring  back  the  revolters,  in  which  he  ultimately 
succeeded.  Amidst  the  most  diflicult  and  trying 
scenes,  his  administration  exhibited  the  most  disin- 
terested zeal  and  firmness  of  decision.  In  the  civil 
part  of  his  character,  his  kno^  ledge  of  the  law 
was  ^Try  useful  in  a  new  and  unsettled  govern- 
ment: so  that,  although  he  found  in  it  no  small 
weakness  and  confusion,  he  left  it  at  the  ex])i^i'ation 
of  Ids  term  of  office,  in  as  much  tranquility  and 
energy  as  could  be  expected  from  the  time  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  ^yar.  In  the  year  1781.  on  tlie 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  he  returned  to  the 
duties  of  his  profession. 

General  Reed  was  very  fortunate  in  his  military 
career,  for,  altliough  he  was  in  almost  every  en- 
gagement in  the  northern  and  eastern  section  of 
the  union,  during  the  Mar,  he  never  was  wounded; 
he  liad  three  horses  killed  under  him.  one  at  the 
battle  of  Brandywine,  one  in  the  skirmish  at  White 
MarsI),  and  one  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  Du- 
ring the  whole  of  the  war  he  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence an<l  friendship  of  generals  Washington, 
Greene.  Wayne,  Steuben,  la  Fayette,  and  many 
other  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of  the 
revolution,  with  wliom  he  was  in  habits  of  the  most 
confidential  intercourse  and  correspondence.  Tlic 
friendship  tliat  existed  between  general  Reed  and 
general  Greene,  is  particularly  mentioned  by  the 
biographei'  of  general  Greene.  ^*  Among  the  many 
inestimable  friends  who  attached  themselves  to 
him,  during  his  military  career,  there  was  no  one 
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whom  gencj-al  Gi-cciio  prized  more,  or  moiv  justJ y, 
I'lan  the  hitc  p,ovprnor  Heed,  of  l*enn.syhani;i.  It 
waH  befor«r  thi-i  §c!itUMimn  had  inimortalizcd  hiin- 
-.I'lr  by  his  cclt'hrutiMl  !Tj)ly  to  Iho  ap;t'nt  of  roiriip- 
'.ioji,  that  thcs(^  two  distingiiishid  patriots  had  bc- 
;ini  to  fi-rl  for  cacli  otlier,  the  sympathies  of  con- 
j;eiiial  souls.  Mr.  lliM'il  liad  accompanied  general 
Washington  to  Boston,  when  he.  first  took  command 
of  the  American  ai-my:  tbeiT  he  became  a(  qnaint- 
cd  with  Greene,  and.  as  was  almost  invariably  the 
case  with  those  who  beraiiie  ac(|uainted  witli  him, 
and  liad  heaits  (o  ackno'vU-dge  his  worth,  a  frieml- 
ship  ensued  which  lasted  with  their  lives.*'  Had 
i!ie  life  of  general  Keed  been  sutliciently  prolonged, 
he  woiihl  ]vA.\v  discharged,  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
tlte  subject,  the  debt  of  national  gratitude  to  which 
t!»c  eftorts  of  the  biographer  of  getieral  (irreenc 
iiave  been  successfully  dedicated,  wlio  had  in  his 
possession  the  outlines  of  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  ge- 
neral Greene  by  this  friend. 

In  the  year  1784.  he  again  visited  England  fop 
Mie  sake  of  his  health,  hut  his  \o\agc  was  attend- 
ed with  but  little  eflect  as  in  the  following  year  he 
fell  a  victim  to  a  disease,  most  jjrobably  brought 
on  by  the  fatigue  and  exposure  to  wliich  he  was 
constantly  subjet  ted.  In  pri\ate  life,  he  was  ac- 
complished in  his  manners,  pure  in  his  morals. 
ferNcntand  faithiul  in  his  attachments. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1785.  in  the  43d  .>rarof 
his  age.  too  soon  for  his  country  an«l  his  friends, 
he  departed  a  life,  acti\e,  useful,  and  glorious. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Presbyterian 
ground,  i)i  Art  h  street,  in  the  ( ity  of  IMiiladelphia. 
attcjided  by  the  ]n*esident  and  executive  council, 
;uid  the  speaker  and  the  general  .assembly  of  the 
state. 

WARREN,  JosKPH,  a  major-general  in  the 
American  army,  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
was  born  iu  Koxbury,  near  Boston,  in  1740,  and 
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was  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in  1759.-— 
(Directing  his  attention  to  medical  studies,  he,  in  a 
few  years,  hecame  one  of  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians in  Boston.  But  he  lived  at  a  period  when 
greater  objects  claimed  his  attention,  than  those 
which  related  particularly  to  l»is  profession.  His 
country  needed  liis  efforts,  and  his  zeal  and  cour- 
age would  not  permit  him  to  slirink  from  any  la- 
hours  or  dangers.  His  eloquence  and  his  talents 
as  a  writer,  were  displayed  on  many  occasions, 
frojn  the  year  in  which  the  stamp  act  was  passed, 
to  the  commencement  of  the  war.  He  was  a  bold 
politician.  While  many  were  wavering  with  re- 
gard to  the  measures  which  should  be  adopted,  he 
contended  that  every  kind  of  taxation,  whether  ex- 
ternal or  internal,  was  tyranny,  and  ought  imme- 
diately to  be  resisted:  and  he  believed  that  Ameri- 
ca V.  as  able  to  withstand  any  force  that  could  be 
sent  against  her.  From  the  year  1768,  he  was 
a  principal  member  of  the  secret  meeting  or  cau- 
cus in  Boston,  wliich  had  great  influence  on  the 
concerns  of  the  country.  With  all  his  boldness, 
and  decision,  and  zeal,  he  was  circumspect  and 
wise.  In  this  assembly  tlie  plans  of  defence  were 
matured.  After  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  it  was 
no  longer  kept  a  secret.  He  was  twice  chosen  the 
public  orator  of  the  town,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
massacre,  and  his  orations  breathed  the  energy  of 
a  great  and  daring  mind.  It  was  he,  who,  on  the 
evening  before  the  battle  of  Lexington,  obtained  in- 
formation of  the  intended  expedition  against  Con- 
cord, and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  dispatched  an  ex- 
press to  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Adams,  who  were  at 
Lexington,  to  warn  them  of  their  danger.  He 
himself,  on  the  next  day,  the  memorable  l9t!i  of 
April,  was  ^  ery  active.  It  is  said  in  general  Heath's 
memoirs,  that  a  ball  took  off  part  ol'  his  ear-lock. 
In  the  confused  state  of  the  army,  which  soon  as- 
sembled at  Cambridge,  he  had  vast  influence  in 
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preserving  order  among  tlie  troops.  After  tlic  de- 
parture of  Hancock  to  congress,  he  was  cliosem 
president  of  the  provincial  congress  in  his  place. 
Four  (lays  previous  to  tlic  battle  of  Bunker's  or 
Breed's  hill,  he  received  his  commission  of  njajor- 
general.  AY  hen  the  intrenchments  were  made  upon 
the  fatal  spot,  to  encourage  the  men  within  the  lines, 
he  w  ent  down  from  Cand)ridge  and  Joined  them  an 
a  volunteer,  on  the  eventful  day  of  the  battle,  June. 
1  rth.  Just  as  the  letreat  commenced,  a  ball  struck 
him  on  the  head,  and  he  <lied  in  the  trenches,  aged 
"5  years.  He  w  as  the  first  victim  of  rank  that  fell 
ill  the  struggle  with  Great  Biitain.  In  the  spring 
of  irrG,  his  bones  were  taken  up  and  entombed  in 
Boston,  on  which  occasioji,  as  he  had  been  grand 
master  of  the  freemasons  in  Amei'ica,  a  bi*other 
mason,  and  an  eloquent  orator,  pronounced  a  fune- 
ral eulogy. 

In  this  action,  the  number  of  Americans  engaged 
amounted  only  to  1 500.  The  loss  of  the  British, 
as  acknow  ledged  by  general  Gage,  amounted  to 
(054.  Nineteen  cojnmissioned  officers  were  killed, 
md  70  more  were  wounded.  Thebatlle  of  Quebec, 
in  1759,  which  gave  Great  Britain  the  pro>inreo! 
Canada,  was  not  so  destructive  to  British  ollicers. 
as  this  afl'air  of  a 
only  of  a  few  hours. 

The  Americans  lost  five  pieces  of  cannon.  Their 
killed  amounted  to  159.  Their  wounde<l  and  mis- 
sing to  314.  Thirty  of  the  former  fell  intt>  the 
hands  of  the  coujpierors.  I'luy  paiti(  ularly  re- 
gretted the  death  of  general  M'arren.  To  the  pu- 
rest pati'iotism  and  most  undaunti'd  bravery,  he 
added  the  virtues  of  domestic  life,  the  elo<|uence  of 
an  accomplished  orator,  and  the  wisdom  of  an  able 
statesman. 

Thus  w  as  cut  off  in  tlie  flow  er  of  his  age,  this  gal- 
lant hero,  loved,  lamented,  the  tiiemr  of  uniNcrsal 
ri'gn't :  ■•  in*--    ;>•   'Mn  :iiM'>  (IimmK,    Imi  iIk-m.  tudsf 
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poignantly  felt.  Though  he  did  not  outlive  the 
glories  of  that  great  occasion,  he  had  lived  long 
enough  for  fame.  It  needed  no  other  herald  of  his 
actions  than  the  simple  testimony  of  the  historian^ 
that  Warren  fell,  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  that  war 
which  he  had  justified  by  his  argument,  supported 
hy  his  energy,  and  signalized  by  his  prowess.  The 
monument  erected  by  his  fellow  citizens,  on  the 
spot  where  lie  poured  out  his  latest  breath,  comme- 
morates at  once  his  achievement  and  a  people's- 
gratitude.  Though  untimely  was  his  fall,  and 
though  a  cloud  of  sorrow  overspread  every  counte- 
nance at  the  recital  of  his  fate<  yet  if  the  love  of 
faiue  be  tiie  noblest  passion  of  the  human  mind, 
and  liuman  nature  pant  for  distinction  in  the  mar- 
tial field,  perhaps  there  ne\  er  was  a  moment  of 
moi'e  unfading  glory,  offered  to  the  wishes  of  the 
brave,  than  that  which  marked  the  exit  of  this  he- 
roic officer.  Still,  who  will  not  lament  that  he  in- 
cautiously courted  the  post  of  danger,  while  more 
important  occasions  recpiired  a  regard  to  personal 
safety  ? 

Perhaps  his  fall  was  as  useful  to  his  country,  as 
it  was  glorious  to  himself.  His  death  served  to 
adorn  the  cause  for  which  he  contended,  excited 
emulation,  and  gave  a  pledge  of  perseverance  and 
ultimate  success.  In  the  grand  sacrifice,  of  which 
a  new  nation  was  that  day  to  celebrate  in  the  face 
of  the  world,  to  prove  their  sincerity  to  Heaven;, 
whose  Providence  they  had  invoked,  the  noblest 
victim  was  the  most  suitable  sacrifice. 

There  are  few  names  in  the  annals  of  Amei'icau 
patriotism  more  dearly  cherished  by  the  brave  and 
good;  few  that  will  shine  with  more  increasing 
lustre,  as  the  obscurity  of  time  grows  darker,  than 
that  of  general  Warren.  He  will  be  the  personal 
representative  of  those  brave  citizens,  who  with 
arms  hastily  collected,  sprang  from  their  peacea- 
Me  homes  to  resist  aggression,  and  on  -the  plains  of 
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Lexington  and  the  heights  ol'CharlestoV\u,  ceineui 
cil  Nvith  tUeir  blood  tlic  foundation  of  American  li- 
berty. 

He  was  endowed  with  a  clear  and  vigorous  un- 
dei-standing,  a  disposition  iunnane  and  generous: 
qualities  w  liic  h,  graced  by  niannei-s  aft'able  and  en- 
gaging, rendereil  iiiin  the  idol  of  the  army  and  of 
liis  friends.  His  powers  of  speech  and  i-casoning 
commanded  respeit.  His  professional  as  well  as 
political  abilities  were  of  the  highest  order.  He 
had  been  an  active  volunteer  in  several  skirmishes 
uliich  had  occurred  sine  e  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  in  all  of  which  he  gave  strong  pi-esages 
of  capacity  ami  distimtion  in  the  profession  of 
arms.  But  the  fond  hopes  of  his  country  wei*e  to 
be  closed  in  death:  not.  lioweNcr.  until  he  had  seal- 
ed with  his  blood  the  (  hai-ter  of  our  liberties:  not 
until  he  had  secured  that  permanence  of  glory  with 

hi(li  we  em  ire  le  the  memory,  whilst  we  cherish 
'ic  name,  of  Wakkkx. 

'I'he  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was,  in  many  inspects, 
one  of  the  most  rciuiirkr.ble  conflicts  that  has  mois- 
tened the  eaith  with  human  blood.  No  spirit  of 
propiiesy  is  re(juired  to  foretel,  that  from  the  conse- 
quences with  whidi  it  isconm^ted,  and  which  it 
may  be  saitl  to  ha\e  guaranteed,  after  ages  will 
consider  it  one  of  tlie  most  interesting  of  all  battles, 
and  that  it  will  l>e  hallowed  by  the  gratitude  ol" 
jiiankind,  as  among  the  most  piTcious  and  bcnrfi- 
( cut  contests  ever  waged  in  behalf  of  human  rights 
.':mI  human  ha]ipiness. 

Dr.  \N  arrcn  Mid)lished  an  oration  in  1772,  and 
iiother  in  177 J,  commen»orative  of  the  5th  i>f 
larch.  1770. 

>VASHIN(J'r<)N,  Gr.cnujK.  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Ameiican  ai  niy.  during  the  revolutionary 
war  with  Great  Bril;;in.  and  first  piesidont  of  the 
I'nited  States,  was  the  tliird  son  of  Mr.  Augustine 
Wushiiigton.  and  was  born  at  Bridges  creek,  in  the 
county  of  Westjnordand,  Virginia;  i'^ebrnary   :  :. 
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173,^.  Mis  great  grandfather  had  emigrated  to 
that  place  from  the  north  of  England,  about  the 
year  1657.  At  the  age  of  ten  jears,  he  lost  his  fa- 
ther, and  the  patrimonial  estate  descended  to  his 
elder  brother.  Mr.  Lawrence  Washington,  who. 
in  tlje  year  1740,  had  been  engaged  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Carthagcna.  In  honour  of  the  Bri- 
tish admiral,  who  commanded  the  fleet  employed 
in  that  enterprise,  the  estate  was  called  Mount 
Vernon.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  agreeably  to  tlic 
wishes  of  his  brother,  as  well  as  to  his  own  urgent 
request  to  enter  into  the  British  navy,  the  place  of 
a  midshipman  in  a  vessel  of  war,  then  stationed  on 
the  coast  of  Virginia,  was  obtained  for  him.  Ev- 
ery thing  was  iji  rcadiiiess  for  his  departure,  when 
the  fears  of  a  timid  and  affectionate  mother  pre- 
lailed  upon  him  to  a!)andon  his  proposed  career 
on  the  ocean,  and  were  the  means  of  retaining  liim 
upon  the  land,  to  he  the  future  vindicator  of  his 
country's  rights.  All  the  advantages  of  education 
which  he  enjoyed,  were  dcri\  ed  from  a  private  tu- 
tor, wlio  instructed  him  in  English  literature  and 
1  he  general  principles  of  science,  as  well  as  in  sno- 
ralih'  and  religion.  After  his  disappointment, 
with  regard  to  entering  the  navy,  he  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  the  study  of  tl»e  mathematics;  and  in 
the  prac'tice  of  jjis  profession  as  a  surveyor,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  that  information,  res- 
])ccting  tlie  value  of  vacant  lands,  v.hich,  after- 
wards, greatly  contributed  to  the  increase  of  his 
pri\  ate  fortune.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  when  the 
militia  of  Virginia  were  to  be  trained  for  actual 
service,  lie  was  appointed  an  adjutant-general  with 
tlie  rank  of  major.  It  was  for  a  very  short  time, 
tljat  he  discharged  tlie  duties  of  thatolHce.  In  the 
year  1753,  the  plan  formed  by  France,  for  connect- 
ing Canada  with  Louisiana  by  a  line  of  posts,  and 
thus  of  enclosing  tlie  British  colonies,  and  of  estal)- 
iishing  !ier  influence  over  the  numerous  tribes  of 
A.i 
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Indians  on  the  frontiers,  began  to  be  developed.  La 
the  pi*osc(ution  of  this  design  possession  had  been 
taken  of  a  tract  of  land,  then  belie\  ed  to  be  within 
the  province  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Din\\i(ldie,  the 
lieutenant  governor,  being  determined  to  remon- 
strate against  the  proposed  encroachment,  and  vio- 
lation of  the  treaties  between  the  two  countries, 
dispatched  major  Wasljington,  tlirough  the  wil- 
derness to  the  Ohio,  to  deliver  a  letter  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  French,  and  also  to  explore 
the  country.  This  trust  of  danger  and  fatigue  he 
executed  with  great  ability,  lie  left  Williams- 
burg, October  31,  1753,  the  very  day  on  which 
he  received  his  commission,  and  at  the  frontier  set- 
tlement of  the  English,  engaged  guides  to  conduct 
him  over  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

At  a  place  uj>on  the  Alleghany,  called  Murder- 
ing town,  they  fell  in  with  a  hostile  Indian  who  was 
one  of  the  party  then  lying  in  wait,  and  who  fired 
upon  them  not  ten  steps  distant.  They  took  him 
into  custody  and  kept  him  until  nine  o'clock,  and 
then  let  him  go.  To  a\oid  the  pursuit  which  they 
presumed  would  be  commenced  in  the  morning, 
they  travelled  all  Jiight.  On  i-eachingthe  Monon- 
gahela,  they  had  a  hard  dav's  work  to  make  a  raft 
with  a  hatchet.  In  attempting  to  cross  the  river 
to  reach  a  ti-ader's  house,  they  were  enclosetl  b} 
masses  of  ice.  In  order  to  stop  the  raft,  major 
Washington  put  down  his  setting  ]»ole,  but  the  ice 
came  with  such  force  against  it.  as  to  jerk  him 
into  the  water.  He  sa\ed  himself  by  seizing  one 
of  the  raft  logs.  With  difficulty  they  landed  on  an 
Island,  where  they  passed  the  night.  The  cold 
was  so  severe,  that  the  pilot's  hands  and  feet  were 
frozen.  The  next  day  they  crossed  the  river  upon 
the  ice.  Washington  arrived  at  Williamsburg, 
January  16,  1754.  His  journal,  which  evinced 
the  solidity  of  his  Judgment  and  his  fortitude,  wa« 
published. 
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As  the  French  seemed  disposed  to  remain  on  the 
Ohio,   it   was  determined  to  raise  a  regiment  of 

iljout  500  men  to  maintain  the  claims  of  the  Bri- 
;ish  crown.  The  command  was  given  to  Mr.  Fry; 
and  major  Washington,  who  v\as  appointed  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  marched  with  two  companies  early 
in  April,  1754,  in  advance  of  the  other  troops.  A 
lew  miles  west  of  the  Great  Meadows,  he  surpris- 
ed a  French  encampment  in  a  dark  rainy  night, 
and  only  one  man  escaped.  Before  the  arrival  of 
'he  two  remaining  companies,  Mr.  Fry  died,  and 

!;e  command  devolved  on  colonel  Waslnngton. 
Being  joined  by  two  other  companies  of  regular 
troops  from  South  Carolina  and  New  York,  after 
erecting  a  small  stockade  at  the  Great  Meadows, 
he  pi'oceeded  towards  fort  du  Quesne,  which  had 
been  built  but  a  short  time,  with  the  intention  of  dis- 
lodging the  French.  He  had  marched  only  thir- 
teen miles  to  the  western-most  foot  of  Laurel  hill, 
before  he  received  information  of  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  witli  superior  numbers,  and  Vt  as  induced 
to  return  to  his  stockade.  He  began  a  ditch  around 
it.  and  called  it  Fort  Necessity;  but  the  next  day, 
July  3,  lie  was  attacked  by  fifteen  hundred  men. 
His  own  troops  were  only  about  four  hundred  in 
jiumber.  The  action  commenced  at  ten  in  the 
morning  and  lasted  until  dark.  A  jiart  of  thc- 
Americans  fought  within  the  fort,  and  a  part  in 
the  ditcij  filled  with  mud  and  water.  Colonel 
"^  ashington  was  himself  on  tiie  outside  of  the  fort 
during  the  whole  day.  The  enemy  fougiit  under 
cover  of  the  trees  and  high  grass.  In  the  course 
of  tiie  niglit  articles  of  capitulation  were  agreed 
upon.  The  garrison  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
arms  and  baggage,  and  to  march  unmolested  to  the 
inhabited  parts  of  Virginia.  The  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  killed  and  wounded  was  supposed  to  be  about 
a  Imndred.  and  that  of  the  enemy  about  two  hun- 
dred.    In  a  few  months  afterwards  orders  were 
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received  for  settling  the  raiik  ol'  the  offirei's,  and 
those  wlio  were  roniniissioncd  by  the  king  being  di- 
rected to  take  rank  of  the  provincial  oihcers,  Colo- 
nel AVashingtun  indignantly  resigned  his  commis- 
sion. He  no\N  retired  to  Monnt  Vernon,  that 
estate  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  having  devolved 
upon  liim.  Bnt  in  the  spring  of  1755,  he  accepted 
an  invitation  from  general  Braddock  to  enter  iiis 
family  as  a  volunteer  aid  de-camp  in  his  expedition 
to  the  Ohio.  He  ])roceede(l  >vitli  him  to  >Vin's 
creek,  afterwards  called  fort  Cumberland,  in  Api»il. 
After  the  troops  had  marclied  a  few  miles  from  this^ 
place,  he  was  seized  with  a  raging  fe\er:  but  refu- 
sing to  remain  behind,  he  Avas  con\e}ed  in  a  cov- 
ered waggon.  By  his  advire  twelve  hundred  men 
were  detached  in  order  to  reach  fort  du  Qnesne  be- 
fore an  expected  reinforcement  should  be  received 
at  that  place.  These  disencumbered  troops  were 
commanded  by  Braddock  himself,  and  colonel 
Washington,  though  still  extremely  ill,  insisted 
npon  proceeding  with  tliem.  After  they  arrived 
upon  the  M<»nongaliela  he  advised  the  general  to  em- 
ploy the  ranging  companies  of  Vii-ginia  to  scour 
llie  woods  ami  ])revent  ambuscades;  but  his  advice 
was  not  Ibllowed.  On  the  ninth  of  July,  when 
the  army  was  within  seven  miles  of  the  fort  ihi 
Quesne,  the  enemy  comnunced  a  sudden  and  furi- 
ous att;ick.  being  conceal*  d  by  tlie  wood  and  grass. 
NVasliington  was  the  only  aid.  that  was  unwoun- 
•  !<'d.  and  on  Ijim  dcNohed  the  whole  duly  ofcariy- 
•ig  llie  orders  of  the  eonnnamler  in  chief.  He  was 
(t(d  and  fearless.  Though  he  had  two  horses  shot 
um  erhim.  and  four  balls  through  his  coat,  he  es- 
ca])cd  unhurt,  w  bile  every  olHcer  on  horseback  was 
ritlior  killed  or  woumU'd.  Doctor  Craik.  the  phy- 
sl(  iaii,  who  attended  him  on  his  last  sickness,  was 
present  in  this  battle,  and  says,  "  I  expected  every 
mometit  to  see  hi\n  fall.  Nothing  luit  the  superin- 
♦'MuUng  care  of  I'rovidi  nee  could  luue  saved  biiu 
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from  the  fate  of  all  around  him."  After  an  action 
of  throe  hours,  the  troops  gave  way  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  colonel  Washington  and  two  others, 
brought  off  Braddock,  who  had  been  mortally 
wounded.  He  attempted  to  rally  the  retreating 
troops:  but,  as  he  says  himself,  it  was  like  endea- 
vouring "  to  stop  the  wild  bears  of  the  mountains." 
The  conduct  of  the  regular  troops  was  most  cow- 
ardly. The  enemy  were  few  in  numbers  and  liad 
no  expectation  of  \  ictory.  In  a  sermon  occasioned 
by  this  expedition,  the  reverend  Dr.  Davies,  of 
Hanover  county,  thus  prophetically  expressed  him- 
self; "  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  patriotism  I 
may  point  out  to  the  j)ublic  that  heroic  youth,  col- 
onel Washington,  whom  I  cannot  but  ho]»e  Provi- 
dence has  hitherto  preserved  in  so  signal  a  man- 
ner, for  some  important  service  to  his  country." 
For  this  purpose  he  was  indeed  preserved,  and  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years  he  began  to  render  to  his 
country  more  important  services,  than  the  minis- 
ter of  Jesus  could  have  anticipated.  From  1755, 
to  1758,  he  commanded  a  regiment,  which  was 
raised  for  tlie  prptection  of  the  frontiers. 

In  July  1758,  another  expedition  was  underta- 
ken against  fort  du  Quesne,  in  which  Washington 
eommanded  the  Virginia  troops.  By  slow  march- 
es they  were  enabled,  on  the  25th  of  November,  to 
reacli  fort  du  Quesne.  of  which  peaceable  posses- 
sion was  taken,  as  the  enemy  on  the  preceding 
niglit  setting  it  on  fire,  had  abandoned  it  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  Ohio.  The  works  in  this  place 
were  repaired,  and  its  name  was  changed  to  that- 
of  Fort  Pitt  Colonel  Washington  now  resigned 
his  commission. 

Soon  after  bis  resignation  he  was  married  to  the 
widow  of  Mr.  Custis,  a  young  lady,  to  whom  he 
ha<l  been  for  some  time  strongly  attached,  and  \vi»o, 
to  a  large  fortune  and  a  fine  person,  added  those 
amiable  accomplishments,  which  fill  with  silent  fe- 
A  A3 
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Vulty  ihe  srcncs  of  (lomcstic  life.  His  attention 
foi- scNCial  yoars.  was  priiuipHlly  <liroctc.i  to  the 
nianaReinent  of  his  estate,  wliicli  had  now  become 
(  oiiNideiahle.  He  wjis.  al  this  perioil,  a  i-cspec^a- 
hli'  iiHinberof  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  in  which 
ho  took  a  (lecitleil  pact  in  opposition  to  the  jiritici- 
])U-  of  taxation,  asserted  by  the  liriiibh  j)arlia- 
nieiit.  Uf  also  acted  as  a  judge  of  a  ccninty  i  ourt 
>ii  1774.  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  ( (ui- 
;rt  ss.  and  was  jdaced  ou  all  those  committees, 
.\l!f>se  ciuty  it  was  to  make  arrangements  for  de- 
.1 !!'  e.  In  the  following  year,  after  the  battle  of 
'iCxington,  when  it  was  determined  by  congress  to 
i-csort  to  arms,  colonel  >Vashington  was  unani- 
mousl>  elected  commani!er-in-chief  of  the  army 
of  the  united  colonies.  All  vere  satisfied  as  to  his 
fpialifKations.  and  the  delegates  iVom  New  Eng- 
land were  particularly  plet^sed  with  his  electi«)n.  as 
it  "  ould  tend  to  unite  the  southern  colonies  coi-di- 
all>  in  the  war.  He  acccjited  the  appointment  with 
(Unidence,  and  ex]>ressed  his  intention  of  receiving 
no  compensation  for  his  si'r\i(<'S.  and  (ml\  a  mei*c 
liiscliarge  of  his  exjjenses.  He  immediatelv  re- 
paired to  Cambridge,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bos- 
ton, w here  lie  arri\  ed  on  the  ed  of  Jnlv.  lie  form- 
C('  the  army  into  three  di\  isions,  in  «)r<ler,  the  most 
cHVctually,  to  inclose  the  enenj>.  intrusting  the  di- 
vision at  Roxbui'v  to  general  \Vard.  the  division  on 
l'ros])ect  and  AVinter  hills  to  general  Lee.  and 
coinnianding  himself  the  centre  at  l"and)ridge. 
ITcie  he  had  to  struggle  with  great  dillic  iiltics.  with 
liew.'int  of  ammunition,  clothing,  ami  maga/.ines, 
vU  fe(  t  of  aims  and  discipline,  and  the  evils  of  short 
nlistments:  but  instead  of  yielding  to  despondence 
.((•  bent  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to  oxercomc 
licm.  He  soonnmde  the  alarming  discovery,  tlisit 
here  was  only  suiiicient  powder  on  hand  to  fur- 
li'ii  the  army  with  nine  cartridges  for  each  man. 
With  the  greatest  cauiion,  to  keep  tijis  fact  a  so- 
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ci'ct,  the  utmost  exei'tions  were  employed  to  pro- 
cuie  a  supply.  A  vessel  wliicU  was  jlispatclied  to 
AlVJca,  obtained,  in  exchange  for  New  England 
rum,  all  the  gunpowder  in  the  British  factories; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  captain  Manly 
eaptured  an  ordnance  brig,  which  furnished  the 
American  army  with  the  precise  articles,  of  which 
it  was  in  the  greatest  want.  In  September,  gene- 
ral Wasliington  dispatched  Arnold  oii  an  expedi- 
tion against  Quebec.  In  February ,^  1776,  he  pro- 
posed to  a  council  of  his  officers  to  cross  the  ice 
and  attack  the  enemy  in  Boston,  but  they  unani- 
mously disapproved  of  the  daring  measure.  It  was, 
however,  soon  i-esolved  to  take  posscssii)n  of  the 
heights  of  Dorchester.  This  was  done  witliout 
discovery,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  Mai'ch, 
and  on  the  17th  the  enemy  found  it  necessary 
to  evacuate  the  to\ni.  TJic  recovery  of  Bos- 
ton indu<ed  congress  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  ta 
general  Wavshington  and  his  brave  army. 

In  the  belief,  that  the  effarts  of  the  Briiisli  would 
be  directed  towar;!s  the  Hudson,  he  liastencd  the 
army  to  New  York,  where  he  himself  arrived  on 
the  i4th  of  April.  He  made  every  exertion  to  for-' 
tifs  the  city,  and  attention  was  paid  to  the  forts  in 
the  highlands.  AViiile  he  met  the  most  embarras- 
sing difficulties,  a  plan  was  formed  to  assist  the 
enemy  in  seizing  his  person,  and  some  of  Iiis  own 
guards  engaged  in  the  conspiracy;  but  it  was  dis- 
covered, ami  some,  who  were  concerned  in  it, 
were  executed.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  general 
Howe  lande«l  his  troops  at  Statcn  Island,  his  broth- 
er, lord  Howe,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  soon  ar- 
rived: and  as  both  were  commissioners  for  restor- 
ing peace  to  the  colonies,  tiic  latter  addressed  a 
letter,  upon  the  subject,  to  "  George  Washington, 
esquire;"  but  the  general  refused  to  receive  it,  as 
it  did  not  acknowledge  the  public  cliai-acter,  with 
which  he  was  invested  by  congress,  in  which  char- 
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artiM'  only  he  couhl  haxc  any  interrourse  with  hi?: 
loiilsljij).  Another  letter  was  sent  to  ••  Geoi-ge 
^^  ashington.  A.r.  Arx:.  Ace."  Thi«»,  lor  the  same 
i-eiison,  w  as  ivjected.  Alter  the  ilisasti-ous  battle 
ol"  Hiookl,>n.  on  the  C7tii  of  Aup;nst,  in  vshich 
StnliiJt^  anti  Sullivan  wei-c  taken  prisoners,  ami  of 
which  he  was  only  a  spectator,  he  vitlnUew  the 
troops  litjni  Long  Island,  and  in  a  few  da\s  lie 
resohed  to  withdraw  from  New  York.  AtRipji's 
hay.  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  some  works 
ha(i  been  thrown  up  to  oppose  the  enemy;  but  on 
thcii-  approac  h  the  American  troops  fled  with  prc- 
'  ipilation.  >Vashington  i-ode  towards  the  line.s, 
and  made  every  exertion  to  ])revent  the  disj^raceful 
Uie;ht.  Such  was  the  state  of  liismind  at  tbisnio- 
unnt.  that  he  turned  his  hoi'se  towards  the  advau- 
cii't;  enemy.  aj)paivntly  with  the  intention  of  nish- 
inp;  upon  death.  His  aids  now  seized  the  bridle  of 
his  jiorse  and  rescued  him  IVom  destruction.  New 
Voik  was,  on  the  sanie  day.  Sei)tendier  the  1  .^th, 
o\a(  uated.  In  Octuber  he  retreated  to  the  White 
IMains,  where,  on  the  esth,  a  considerable  action 
took  place,  in  which  the  Americans  were  ovei'pow- 
ered.  After  the  loss  of  forts  AVa.shingtou  aim  Lee, 
lie  passed  into  New-.Tersey  in  November,  and  was 
pursued  by  a  triumjihant  and  numerous  army.  His 
army  did  not  amount  to  three  thousand,  and  it  was 
daily  <liminisliing:  his  men,  as  the  winter  commen- 
ced, were  barefooted  an<l  almost  naked,  destitute 
of  tents  and  of  utensils,  with  which  to  dress  their 
scanty  ]>ro\isions;  and  e\ery  ( ir<  iimstance  tended 
to  fill  the  mind  with  despt)n«Ia!i«  e.  But  general 
W  i'.shiiiglon  Nsas  uiidisma\e(i  and  firm.  He  showed 
himself  to  his  enfeebled  anny  w  ith  a  sei*ene  and 
unembarrassed  count(  nance,  and  they  were  inspi> 
red  witii  the  resolutimi  of  their  commander.  On 
the  Htli  of  December  he  was  obliged  to  cross  the 
D'laware*  hut  be  h.v\  the  pr»'cai!('on  to  secniv  the 
boats  for  seventy  miles  upon  the  river.     While  the 
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Britisli  were  waiting  for  the  ice  to  afford  them  a 
passage,  as  his  own  army  had  been  reinforced  by 
several  thousand  men.  he  formed  the  resolution  of 
carrying  the  cantimmcnts  of  the  enemy  by  surprise. 
On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  Deceml)er,  he  crossed 
the  river  nine  miles  above  Trenton,  in  a  storm  of 
snow  mingled  with  hail  and  rain,  with  about  two 
thousand  four  hundred  men.  Two  other  detach- 
ments ^\cve  unable  to  eftect  a  passage.  In  the 
jnoniing,  precisely  at  eigiit  o'clock,  he  surprised 
Trenton,  and  took  1000  Hessians  prisoners,  1000 
stand  of  arms,  and  six  field  pieces.  Twenty  of  the 
enemy  were  killed,  and  of  the  Americans,  two 
w  ere  killed,  and  two  frozen  to  death;  and  one  officer 
and  four  privates  wounded.  On  the  same  dny  lie 
recrossed  the  Delaware,  with  the  fi'uits  of  his 
enterprise;  but  in  two  or  three  days  passed  again 
into  New  Jersey,  and  concentrated  his  forces, 
amounting  to  five  thousand,  at  Trenton.  On  the 
a])])roach  of  a  superior  enemy  under  Cornv/allis, 
January  2,  1777,  he  drew  up  his  men  behind  As- 
sumpinck  creek.  He  exy)ected  an  attack  in  the 
morning,  which  would  probably  result  in  a  ruinous 
defeat.  At  this  moment,  when  it  was  iiazardous, 
if  not  impracticable,  to  return  into  Pennsylvania, 
he  formed  the  resolution  of  getting  into  the  rear 
of  the  enemy,  and  tints  stop  them  in  their  progress 
towards  Philadelphia.  In  the  night  he  silently  de- 
camped, taking  a  circuitous  route  through  Allen- 
town  to  Princeton.  A  smhlen  change  •)f  the  weath- 
er to  severe  cold,  rendered  the  roads  favoural)le 
foi-  his  march.  About  sunrise  his  van  met  a  Bri- 
tish detachment  on  its  way  to  join  Cornw  allis,  and 
was  defeated  by  it;  but  as  he  came  up  lie  exposed 
himself  to  every  danger,  and  gained  a  victory. 
With  300  prisoners  he  then  entered  Princeton. 
During  this  march  many  of  his  soldiers  were  with- 
out shoes,  and  their  feet  left  the  marks  of  blood 
upon  the  frozen  ground.     This  hardship  and  their 
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want  of  repose,  indiired  liim  to  Icatl  liis  army  to  ? 
place  of  security  on  tlie  road  to  Morristown. 
Cornwallis  in  tlie  morning  hi*<>ke  up  his  camp,  and 
alarmed  for  liis  stores  at  Brunswirk.  urged  the 
pursuit.  Tlius  the  military  genius  of  the  American 
oommander,  nntler  the  blessing  of  di\ine  i'rovi- 
dence,  rescued  IMiiladelphia  fi-om  the  threatened 
danger,  obliged  the  eneniy,  ANhidi  had  overspread 
New-Jersey,  to  return  to  the  neighliorhuod  of 
New-York,  and  re\ived  the  desponding  spirit  of 
his  country.  Ha\ing  accom])lished  these  objects, 
he  rctii'cd  to  Morristown,  where  he  caused  his 
^^liole  army  to  be  inoculated  with  tlie  smallpox, 
and  thus  was  freed  tVom  the  a])piehcusion  of  a  ca- 
lamity, which  might  injpede  his  oi>crations  during 
the  next  rampaign. 

On  the  last  of  May.  he  removed  his  army  to  Mid- 
dlebrook,  about  ten  miles  fi-om  Brunswick,  where 
he  fortitied  himself  very  strongly.  An  ineffectual 
attempt  was  made  by  sir  W  illiam  Howe  to  draw 
him  fi-om  his  position  by  marching  towards  IMiila- 
dclpliia:  but  after  Howe's  return  to  New  York,  he 
moAcd  towards  th*'  Hudson  in  orilerto  defend  the 
passes  in  the  mountains,  in  the  expectation  that  a 
jun(tion  witli  Burgowie.  \^ho  Mas  then  upon  the 
lakes,  would  be  jsttempted.  After  the  Bi-itisb  gen- 
eral sailed  from  New  York  ami  entered  the  (.ijes- 
apeake  in  August,  general  Washington  marched 
inimediatel\  for  the  defetu  e  of  IMiiladelphia.  On 
the  t  Ith  of  September  he  was  defeated  at  Brandy- 
^ine.  with  the  loss  of  nine  hundre<l  in  killetl  and 
wounded.  A  few  davs  afterwards,  as  he  w;ispur- 
8U((1,  he  turned  \\\wu  the  eneniy,  determined  upon 
another  engagement:  but  a  heavy  rain  so  damaged 
the  arms  and  amnninition,  that  he  was  under  the 
absolute  necessity  of  again  I'ctreating.  IMiilatiel- 
jdiia  w as  entered  by  Cornwallis  cm  the  CGth  of  Sep- 
tember. On  the  4th  of  October,  the  Amerirati 
commander  made  a  well  planned  attack  uj>on  the 
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British  camp  at  Germantown;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  darkness  of  the  morning,  and  the  imperfect 
discipline  of  liis  troops,  it  terminated  in  the  loss 
of  1200  men  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  In 
December  he  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley 
Forge,  On  tiie  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  miles  from  Philadelpliia.  Here 
his  army  was  in  the  greatest  distress  for  want  of 
provisions,  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
sending  out  parties  to  seize  what  they  could  find. 
About  the  same  time  a  combination  was  formed  to 
remove  the  commander  in  chief,  and  to  appoint  in 
his  place  general  Gates,  whose  successes  of  late 
had  given  him  a  high  reputation.  But  the  name  of 
Washington  was  too  dear  to  the  great  body  of  A- 
mericans  to  admit  of  such  a  change.  Notwith- 
standing the  discordant  materials,  of  which  his 
army  was  composed,  there  was  something  in  his 
character,  which  enabled  him  to  attach  both  his 
officers  and  soldiers  so  strongly  to  him,  that  no 
distress  could  weaken  theii*  affection,  nor  impair 
the  veneration,  in  which  he  was  generally  held. 
Without  this  attachment  to  him  the  army  must 
have  been  dissolved.  General  Conway,  who  was 
concerned  in  this  faction,  being  wounded  in  a  duel 
with  general  Cadwalader,  and  thinking  his  wound 
mortal,  wrote  to  general  Washington,  "you  are, 
in  my  eyes,  the  great  and  good  man."  On  the  1st 
of  Fehruary,  1778,  there  were  about  four  thousand 
men  in  camp  unfit  for  (Uity  for  want  of  clothes. — 
Of  these  scarcely  a  man  had  apair  of  shoes.  The 
hospitals  also  were  filled  with  the  sick.  x4.t  this  time 
the  enemy,  if  they  had  marched  out  of  their  win- 
ter quarters,  would  easily  have  dispersed  tlie  Ame- 
rican army.  The  apprehension  of  the  approach  of 
a  French  fleet,  inducing  the  British  to  concentrate 
their  forces,  when  they  evacuated  Philadelphia  on 
the  17th  of  June,  and  mairhcd  towards  New- York, 
general  Washington  followed  them.     Contrary  te 
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Ilu*  ailvice  of  :i  council,  he  engaged  in  the  battle  of* 
Monmouth,  on  the  28th.  the  result  ot'^hich  niailc 
an  inipiTssion  favourable  to  the  cause  of  An»erica. 
He  slejit  in  his  cloak  on  the  field  of  battle,  intend- 
ing to  iTiieNv  the  attack  the  next  morning,  but  at 
midnight  the  British  marched  off  in  su(  li*;ilencc, 
as  not  to  be  discovered.  Their  loss  in  killed  was 
about  three  hundred,  and  that  of  the  Americans 
sixty  nine. 

As  the  cam])aign  now  closed  in  the  middle  states, 
the  American  arm V  went  into  winter  quailers  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  highlands  upon  the  Hud- 
son. 'J'hus  af.er  the  a  icissitudes  of  two  years  both 
armies  were  brought  l)ack  to  the  point,  from  w hich 
they  set  out.  During  the  year  1 770.  general  >Vitsh- 
ington  remained  in  the  neighlKwhood  of  New  York. 
In  January.  1780,  in  a  winter  nuMnoiable  for  its 
severity,  his  utmost  exerlitnis  were  necessary  to 
save  the  army  from  dissolution.  'J'lie  soldiers  in 
general  submitted  with  heroic  patience  to  the  want 
of  pro\isions  and  ( lotlics.  At  one  time  They  cat 
e\  I  ry  kind  of  liorse  foo«l  but  hay.  'J'heir  sufferings  at 
length  were  so  great,  that  in  >larch  two  of  the  Con- 
necticut regiments  nnitinied.  hut  the  m\itiny  was 
suijpi-essed  and  the  ringhjuU'rs  secured.  In  Sep- 
teml»er  the  treachei-y  of  Arnold  was  detected.  In 
the  winter  of  1781,  such  were  again  the  privatn)n« 
of  the  army,  that  a  part  of  the  IVunsAlvania  line 
revolted,  and  marciied  home.  Sudi  however  was 
still  their  patriotism,  that  they  dcli\ere«l  some  Brit- 
ish emissaries  to  general  AVaA  lie,  \Nho  hanged  them 
as  spies.  Committing  the  defence  of  the  phsts  on 
the  Hudson  to  geneial  Heath,  general  Washington 
In  August  man  bed  witii  count  J{ochan)l.eau  for  the 
Chesapeake,  to  co-operate  with  the  French  fleet 
there.  The  siege  of  Yorktown  commenced  on  the 
28th  of  September,  and  on  the  19th  of  October  be 
jTduc4d  Cornwallis  to  the  necessity  of  surrender- 
ing with  upwards  of  se\eu   thousaml  men,   to  the 
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combined  armies  of  America  and  France.— 
The  day  alter  the  capitulation  he  ordered,  that 
those,  who  were  under  arrest,  should  be  pardoned, 
and  that  divine  service  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
interposition  of  Providence  should  be  performed  in 
all  the  brigades  and  divisions.  This  event  filled 
America  with  joy  and  was  the  means  of  terminating 
the  war. 

Few  events  of  importance  took  place  in  1782. 
On  the  25th  November,  1783,  New  York  was  evac- 
uated by  the  British,  and  he  entered  it  accompani- 
ed by  governor  Clinton  and  many  respec+able  citi- 
zens. On  the  19th  of  April  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
was  proclaimed.  On  tlie  4th  of  December,  he  took 
his  farewell  of  his  brave  comrades  in  arms.  At 
noon  the  principal  oiliccrs  of  the  army  assembled 
at  Frances'  tavern,  and  their  beloved  commander 
soon  entered  the  room.  His  emotions  were  too 
strong  to  be  concealed.  Filling  a  glass  w  itii  wine, 
he  turned  to  them  and  said  '•  with  a  heart  full  of 
love  and  gratitude,  I  now  take  leave  of  you;  I  most 
devoutly  wish  that  your  latter  days  may  be  as 
prosperous  and  happy  us  your  former  ones  have 
been  glorious  and  honourable."  Having  drank,  he 
added,  '' I  cannot  come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my 
leave,  but  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  each  of  you  will 
come  and  take  me  by  the  hand.'*  General  Knoxy 
being  nearest,  turned  to  him.  Incapable  of  utter- 
ance, general  Washington  grasped  jjis  hand,  and 
embraced  him.  In  the  most  affectionate  manner  he 
took  his  leave  of  each  succeeding  oificcr.  In  e^  ery 
eye  was  the  tear  of  dignified  sensibility,  and  not  a 
word  was  articulated  to  interrupt  the  silence  and 
tenderness  of  the  scene.  Ye  men,  who  delight  in 
blood,  slaves  of  ambition!  When  your  work  of  car- 
nage was  finislied,  could  you  thus  part  with  your 
companions  in  crime?  Leaving  the  room,  general 
Washington  passed  through  the  corps  of  light  in- 
fantry and  walked  to  Whitehall,  where  a  barge 
15  B 
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waited  to  carry  Iiini  to  Powlcs'  Hook.  Tlie  wUoU 
wonipany  lollowcd  in  imite  proci'ssion  with  dejected 
countenances.  >Vhen  he  entered  the  harge  he  turn- 
od  to  them,  and  waving  his  hat  ha(U«  them  a  silent 
adieu,  receiving  from  them  the  same  last  aflection- 
ate  compliment.  On  the  23d  of  December  he  rc- 
ftiigned  his  commission  to  congress,  tlien  assembled 
at  Annapolis.  Here  the  expressions  of  the  grati- 
tude of  his  countrymen  in  alfectionalc  achlresses 
j)ouivd  in  upon  him,  and  he  received  every  testi- 
mony of  i*espcct  and  veneration. 

In  1787,  he  \\as  persuaded  to  take  a  seat  in  the 
convention  vvJiich  formed  the  present  constitution 
of  tlie  United  States.  In  1789,  he  was  unanimous- 
ly elected  piesident  of  the  United  States,  in  April 
he  left  Mount  Vernon  to  proceed  to  New  York, 
and  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  his  ofli<e.  He  every 
where  irceived  testimonies  of  respect  and  love. 
On  the  1 3th  of  April  he  arrived  at  New  Yoi'k,  and 
he  was  inaugia-ated  first  president  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  close  of  his  first  term  of  four 
years,  he  prepared  a  viiledictory  adflress  to  the 
American  people,  anxious  to  return  again  to  the 
scenes  of  domestic  life:  but  the  earnest  eutiraties 
of  his  friends,  and  the  peculiar  situation  of  his 
country,  induced  him  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  se- 
cond election.  At  the  expiration  of  his  second 
term,  he  determined  irrevocably  to  withdraw  to 
the  shades  of  private  life.  lie  puiilished  in  Sep- 
tember. 1796,  his  farewell  address  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  which  ought  to  be  engra\en  upon 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

He  then  retiivd  to  Mount  Vernon,  giving  to  the 
world  an  example-,  most  humiliating  to  its  empe- 
roi-s  and  kings;  the  example  of  a  man,  voluntarily 
disrobing  himself  of  the  highest  authority,  and 
returning  to  private  life,  with  a  character,  having 
ujwn  it  no  stain  of  ambition,  (»f  covetousness,  of 
profusion,   of  luxury,  of  oppi'cssion,  or  of  injus 
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In  1798,  an  army  was  raised,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander  in  chief. 

In  December  13,  1799,  while  attending  to  some 
improvements  upon  his  estate,  he  was  exposed  to 
a  light  rain,  which  wetted  his  neck  and  hair.  Un- 
apprehensive of  danger,  he  passed  the  afternoon  iu 
his  usual  manner,  hut  at  niglit  he  was  seized  with 
an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  windpipe.  The^ 
disease  commenced  with,  a  violent  ague,  accompa- 
nied with  some  pain  and  a  sense  of  stricture  in  the 
throat,  a  cougli,  and  a  difficult  deglutition,  which 
soon  succeeded  by  fever  and  a  quiclv  and  laborious 
respiration.  About  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of 
blood  vvere  taken  from  him.  In  the  morning  his 
family  physician,  doctor  Craik,  was  sent  for;  but 
the  utmost  exertions  of  medical  skill  were  applied 
in  vain.  To  liis  friend  and  physician  who  sat  on 
his  bed,  and  took  his  head  in  his  lap,  he  said,  with 
difficulty,  ♦'  Doctor  I  am  dying,  and  have  been 
dying  for  a  long  time;  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  die." 
liespiration  became  more  and  more  protracted  and 
imperfect,  until  half  past  eleven  on  Saturday  niglit, 
when,  retaining  the  full  possession  of  his  intellect, 
he  expired  without  a  struggle.  Thus,  on  the  14th 
of  December.  1799.  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of 
his  age,  died  the  father  of  his  country,  "the  man 
first  in  war.  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow-citizens."  This  event  spread  a  gloom 
«ver  the  country,  and  the  tears  of  America  pro- 
claimed the  services  and  virtues  of  the  hero  and 
sage,  and  .exhibited  a  people  not  insensible  to  his 
worth. 

General  Washington  was  rather  above  the  com- 
mon stature;  his  frame  was  robust,  and  his  consti- 
stution  vigorous.  His  exterior  created  in  the  be- 
holder the  idea  of  strength  united  with  manly 
gracefulness.  His  eyes  were  of  a  grey  colour, 
and  his  complexion  light.  His  manners  were 
Father  reserved  than  free.     His  person  and  whole 
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depoj-tmcnt  exhibited  an  unaffected  and  indescribk- 
blo  dignity,  unniingled  with  hiiuglitiness,  of  wliich 
all  who  ai)pn»a(  hed  hitn  >vere  sensible.  The  at- 
tachment of  those  who  possessed  his  friendship  was 
ardent,  but  always  i-espcctful.  Uis  temper  waa 
humane,  benevolent,  and  conciliatory :  but  there 
MIS  a  quickness  in  his  sensibility  to  any  thing  ap- 

.uently  oflensi\e,  which  exiKriencc  had  taught 
him  to  watch  and  correct. 

He  conducted  the  war  with  that  consummate 
;>iudencc  and  wisdom,  which  the  situation  of  his 
ountry  and  tlic  state  of  his  army  demanded.  He 
also  jjossessed  a  firmness  of  resolution.  \Nhich  nei- 
ther dangers  nor  diOicuUics  could  shake. 

>VAY>iE,  AxTuoxv.  a  major-general  in  the 
\me;ican  army,  occupies  a  conspicuous  station 
.inn>ng  the  hei-ocs  anc)  patriots  of  the  American 
i-c volutioj).  He  was  horn  in  the  year  1745,  in 
Chester  county,  in  the  state,  then  colony  of  Pcnn- 
-.ylvaniu.    His  father,  who  was  a  respectable  farm- 

r,  was  many  } oars  a  ri]»resentati\e  for  the  county 
•f  Chester,   in  the  general  assembly,   before  the 

evolution.  His  grandfather,  who  was  distin- 
niishcd    for  his  attaclnnent  to  the  prijicij)les  of 

ilierty,  bore  a  captain's  comn)i<^siou  under  king 
NN  illiam.  at  the  battle  of  tho  Boyne.  Anthony 
\VH\ne  succce^led  his  father  as  a  iTprcsentatixi'  for 
Uie  county  (»f  Chester,  in  the  year  1773:  and  Ironi 
his  rii>t  ai)i)earancc  in  public  lif«',  distinguislied 
himself  as  a  firm  and  dec  ided  patriot.  He  opposed, 
with  mucli  ability,  the  unjust  demands  of  the  nu)th- 
cr  (<»iintry.  and  in  <onnexion  with  some  gentlemen 
of  ;  istinguished  talents,  was  of  material  service  in 
preparifig  tiie  way  for  the  firm  and  dec  isive  part 
which  l*enns>l\ania  took  in  the  gemral  contest. 

In  1775,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
i-oginunt,  which  his  character  enabled  him  to  raise 
in  a  few  weeks,  in  lus  nati\e  county,  in  the  same 
;;e.ir.   )icwas  cietached  under  general  Tboun»«Qn 
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into  Canada.  In  the  defeat  which  followed,  in 
^vhich  general  Tliompson  was  made  a  piisoner, 
colonel  Wayne,  though  wounded,  displayed  great 
gallantry  and  good  conduct,  in  collecting  and 
bringing  off,  the  scattered  and  broken  bodies  of 
troops. 

In  the  campaign  of  1776,  he  served  under  gene- 
ral Grates,  at  Ticonderoga,  and  was  highly  esteem- 
ed by  that  officer  for  both  his  bravery  and  skill  as 
an  engineer.  At  the  close  of  that  campaign  he  was 
created  a  brigadier-general. 

At  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  he  behaved  with 
liis  usual  bravery,  and  for  a  long  time  opposed  the 
progress  of  the  enemy  at  Cliad's  ford.  In  this  ac- 
tion, the  inferiority  of  the  Americans  in  numbers, 
discipline  and  arms,  gave  them  little  chance  of  suc- 
cess; but  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  public  mind 
was  supposed  to  require  a  battle  to  be  nsked:  the 
gi'ound  was  bravely  disputed,  and  the  action  was 
not  considered  as  decisive.  The  spirits  of  the 
troops  were  preserved  by  a  belief  that  the  loss  of 
the  enemy  had  equalled  their  own.  As  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  American  commander  in  chief  to 
hazard  another  action  on  the  first  favourable  op- 
portunity that  sliould  offer,  general  Wavne  was 
deta' bed  with  his  division,  to  harrass  the  enemy 
by  e\ery  means  in  his  power.  The  British  troops 
were  encamped  at  Tredyffrin.  and  general  AVavne 
was  stationed  about  three  miles  in  the  rear  of  theip 
left  wing,  near  the  Paoli  tavern,  and  from  the  pre- 
cautions he  had  taken,  he  considered  himself  se- 
eure;  but  about  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  night  of  the 
s30th  September,  major-general  Gray,  having  driv- 
en in  his  pickets,  suddenly  attacked  him  with  fixed 
bayonets.  Wayne,  unable  to  withstand  tiie  supe- 
rior number  of  his  assailants,  was  obligefl  to  re- 
treat but  formed  again  at  a  small  distance,  having 
lost  about  150  killcf^  and  wounded.  As  blame  was 
attached,  by  some  of  the  oflScers  of  the  army,  to 
Bb2 


general  Wayne,  for  allowing  liinisclfto  be  suipiis- 
ed  ill  this  niajiner.  he  <lenian<le<i  a  roiut  niartial, 
which,  alier  exaniiiiiiig  the  necessary  evidence, 
ileclared  that  he  had  done  e\  ery  thing  to  be  cx]>ec- 
led  from  an  active,  brave,  and  vigilant  olhccr;  and 
a(  (|uittcd  him  with  honour. 

A    neat    marble    monnment   has  been  recently 
erected  on  the  battle  ground,  to  the  memory  of  tho 
gallant  men  who  fell  on  the  night  of  the  20tb  Sep-- 
ember,  1777. 

Shortly  after  w  as  fought  the  battle  of  Grorman- 
.own.  in  wiiich  he  greatly  signalized  himself,  by 
his  spirited  mauiier  of  leading  his  men  into  action. 
In  this  action,  he  ha<l  one  horse  shot  iindei'  him, 
and  another  as  he  wiis  mounting:  and  at  the  same 
instant,  recci^ed  slight  wounds  in  the  left  foot  and 
lefl  hand. 

In  all  councils  of  war.  general  Wayne  was  dis- 
tinguished for  supporting  the  most  energetic  and 
der  isive  mcasuirs.  In  the  one  previous  to  the  bat- 
tle of  Monmouth,  he  and  general  CadwalacUM*  were 
the  only  officers  deci(kMll\  infa\ourof  attiirking 
the  British  army.  The  American  officers  are  said 
fo  have  been  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans. The  baron  de  Steid)en.  and  generals  L<'C 
an'  I)u  Portail,  wliose  nulitary  skill  was  in  high 
estimation,  had  wurmly  opjiosed  an  engagement  as 
too  hazardous.  Rut  general  M  asliington,  whose 
opinion  was  in  fa\our  of  an  engagement,  made 
.such  disposition  as  would  be  most  likely  to  lead  to 
it.  In  that  actiot),  so  lionourable  to  the  American 
arms,  general  Wayne  was  conspicuous  in  the  ar- 
doui'  of  his  attack.  Genej-al  Washington,  in  his 
letter  to  congress.  obser\es.  "Were  I  to  conclude 
my  account  o'"  this  <hi>'s  transactions  without  ex- 
jM-essiiig  n>y  obligations  to  the  olllc cis  of  the  army 
in  general.  I  should  ch)  injustice  to  thcii*  merit,  and 
violence  to  ut\  own  leelings  'I'hey  seemed  to  vie 
\vith  each  other  in  inuiiifesting  their  zeal  and  bra- 
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very.  The  catalogue  of  those  wlio  distinguished 
theuiselves,  is  too  long  to  admit  of  particularizing 
individuals.  I  cannot,  however,  forhear  mention- 
ing i.rigadier-general  Wayne,  whose  good  conduct 
and  bravery,  throughout  the  whole  action,  desevves 
particular  commendation." 

In  July,  1779,  the  American  commander  in  chief 
having  conceived  a  design  of  attacking  the  strong 
post  of  Stony  Point,  committed  the  charge  of  this 
enterprise  to  general  Wayne.  The  garrison  was 
composed  of  600  men.  principally  highlanders, 
commanded  by  lieutonant-colonelJohjison  Stony 
Point  is  a  considerable  height,  the  base  of  wliich, 
on  the  one  side,  is  washed  by  the  Hudson  river, 
and  on  the  other  is  coveied  by  a  morass,  over  which 
there  is  but  one  crossing  place.  On  the  top  of  this 
hill  was  the  fort:  formidable  batteries  of  heavy  ar- 
tillery were  planted  on  it,  in  front  of  which,  breast 
wcn-ks  were  advanced  and  halfway  down,  was  a 
double  row  of  abattis.  The  batteries  commanded 
the  beach  and  tlie  crossing  |)lace  ofthe  morass. 
S<*veral  vessels  of  war  were  also  in  the  river,  whose 
guns  commanded  the  foot  of  the  hill.  x\t  noon, 
on  the  1 5th  of  July,  general  Wayne  marched  from 
Sandy  Beach-  an<'  arrived  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  fort  wliere 
he  made  tlie  necessary  disposition  for  the  assault. 
After  reconnoitcring  the  situation  ofthe  enem}  ,  at 
half  past  eleven,  he  led  iiis  troops  with  unloaded 
muskets  and  fixed  bayonets,  and  without  firing  a 
si)\gle  gun,  completely  carried  the  fort  and  made 
tliC  garrison-  amounting  to  543,  (the  rest  being 
killed)  prisoners.  In  the  attack,  while  at  the  head 
©f  Febiger's  regiment,  general  Wa^ne  received  a 
wound  in  the  head  with  a  musket-ball,  which,  in 
the  lieat  of  the  conflict,  supposing  mortal,  and 
anxious  to  expirp  in  the  lap  of  glory,  he  called  to  his 
aids  to  carry  him  forv»ard  and  let  him  die  in  the 
fort.     The  resistance,  on  the  part  of  tlie  garrison^ 
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Mas  very  s])iiito(l.  (hit  of  tlic  forlorn  hope  ot'  ^^< 
iKMi,  romniaiulcfl  hy  li<Mitoiiaiit  (iibhoii.  wiiose  l>u- 
-^inn^^  it  was  loi-einovc  the  iih:itti»<.  IT  weiT  killed. 
For  ilip  bra\c  pnnlcjit  and  soldier-like  rondurt 
dis'dayel  in  tlii**  arhievenient  the  congi-ess  ])re- 
sfni'il  general  Wayne  a  gold  medal  emblematic  of 
theai  tion. 

ItnM»"'liatelv  af^er  the  surrender  of  Stonoy  Point, 
-  n,  i-;il  >Vavne  transniitt'M!  to  the  conuiiander  in 
(*liicf,  the  following  laronir  letter: 

'*  Sloueij  Point,  Jiihf  16,  1779. 

•'  Q  oMork.  A.  M. 

"Dear  General — The  fort  and  garri«ion.   wiih 
colonel  Jolinson.  are  ours:  our  offii  ers   and   men 
bcliavcd  like  men  determined  to  he  free. 
**  Yours  most  sincerely. 

-ANTHONY  WAYNE. 

"Gen.  WAsnixGTox." 

In  the  campaigji  of  1781,  in  which  lord  Corn- 
\v:illis,  and  a  British  army  were  obliged  to  surren- 
der prisonti's  of  war.  he  boi-e  a  con^jiicuous  juirt. 
His  presence  of  mintl  never  failed  him  in  the  most 
critical  situations.  Of  this  he  gave  an  eminent  ex- 
ample on  the  Jani«'s  liixer  Having  been  decei^ed 
h}  some  false  information,  into  a  belief  that  the 
British  army  had  passer!  the  ri\er.  lea\ing  but  the 
rci'.r  guard  behind,  he  hastened  to  attack  the  latter 
before  it  should  also  have  eflVcted  its  passage:  but 
on  p.ishing  tlirough  a  mora-s  and  wood,  instead  of 
the  rear  guan'..  In  found  the  whole  Biitish  army 
drawn  up  ( lo^o  to  him.  His  situation  did  not  ad- 
mit of  a  moment's  »Uliberation.  C'ouceixing  the 
b(d<'est  to  !»««  the  saf -^t  measure,  he  immediately 
If  his  sniall  detachment,  not  exceeding  800  men, 
ti>  t'.e  (barge,  anil  after  a  short,  but  ver>  sniart 
auf'  close  firing,  in  which  he  lost  1 18  of  his  men,  he 
succeeded  in  brin,r;ing  ofl'  tlte  rest  under  co\er  of 
the  wood.     Loid   Curnwullis.  8usj[)cctiug  the  at- 
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taek  to  be  a  feint,  in  order  to  draw  him  into  an  am- 
buscade, would  not  permit  his  troops  to  ])ursue. 

The  enemy  having  made  a  considerable  head  in 
Georgia,  Wayne  was  dispatched  by  general  Wash- 
ington to  take  command  of  the  forces  in  tliat  state, 
and,  after  some  sanguinary  engagements,  succeed- 
ed in  establishing  security  and  order.  For  his 
services  in  that  state  the  legislature  presented  him 
with  a  valuable  farm. 

On  the  peace,  which  followed  shortly  after,  he 
petiiTd  to  private  life;  but  in  1789,  we  find  him  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  convention,  and  one 
©f  those  in  favour  of  the  present  federal  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

In  the  year  1792,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
general  St.  Clair,  who  had  resigned  the  command 
of  the  army  engaged  against  the  Indians,  on  our 
western  fiontier.  Wayr^e  formed  an  encampment 
at  Pittsburgh,  and  such  exemplary  discipline  was 
introduced  among  the  new  troops,  that,  on  their 
advance  into  the  Indian  country,  they  appeared 
like  veterans. 

The  Indians  had  collected  in  great  numbers,  and 
it  was  necessary  not  only  to  rout  them,  but  to  oc- 
cupy their  country  by  a  chain  of  posts,  that  should, 
for  the  future,  check  their  predatory  incursions. 
Pursuing  this  regular  and  systematic  mode  of  ad- 
vance, the  autumn  of  1793,  found  general  Wayno 
Vvith  his  army,  at  a  post  in  the  wilderness,  called 
Greensville,  about  six  miles  in  advance  of  fort 
Jeiferson,  where  he  determined  to  encamp  for  the 
winter,  in  ordei'  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  opening  the  campaign  to  effect  early  in 
the  following  spring.  After  fortifying  his  camp, 
he  took  possession  of  the  ground  on  whicli  the 
Americans  had  been  defeated  in  1791,  which  he 
foi'tified  also,  and  called  the  work  fort  Recovery. 
Here  he  piously  collected,  and.,  with  the  honours 
of  war,  interred  the  bQiics  of  the  unfortunate  »l» 
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though  gallant  victims  of  the 4th  November,  IfOi. 
Tills  situation  of  the  aini>,  menacing  the  Indian 
villages,  eftedually  ])io\cnte(l  any  attack  on  the 
white  settlements.  The  imposslhllity  of  procu- 
ring the  necessary  snpi)Hes  pivventeil  the  march 
of  the  troops  till  the  summer.  On  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust, the  army  arrived  at  the  junction  of  the  ri- 
vers Au  Glai/c  ami  Miami  of  the  Lake.-,,  >\here 
4hey  erected  works  for  the  protection  of  the  stores. 
About  tiii!-ty  miles  from  this  place,  the  British  had 
formed  a  post,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  Indians 
Jiad  assembled  their  whole  force.  On  the  15th 
the  army  again  advanced  down  tiic  ^lianii.  and 
on  the  lath  arrived  at  the  Kapids.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  tliey  erected  some  works,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  baggage.  The  situation  of  the  enr- 
iny  was  rcconnoitered,  and  they  were  found  posted 
in  a  thick  wood,  in  the  rear  of  the  IJritisli  fort 
On  the  20tii  the  army  advanced  to  the  attack.  The 
Miami  covered  the  right  Hank,  and  on  the  left  were 
the  mounted  volunteers,  commanded  by  general 
Todd.  After  marching  aI)out  five  miles,  major 
Price,  wlio  le(i  the  advance,  received  so  hea^y  a 
fire  from  the  Indians,  who  wei'e  stationed  behind 
trees,  that  he  v.as  compelled  to  fall  back.  The 
wnemy  had  occu])iod  a  \\oo(l  in  front  of  tlie  British 
fort,  which,  from  the  rjuantity  of  fallen  timber, 
could  not  be  entered  bv  the  horse.  The  leghm  was 
immediately  ordtn-d  to  advance  with  trailed  arms, 
and  rouse  then)  from  theii-  coveit:  the  cavalry  un- 
der captain  Campbell,  were  direi  teil  to  pass  be- 
tvNcen  the  imlians  and  the  ri\er,  while  the  volun- 
teers. K'd  by  general  .Scott,  made  a  circuit  to  turn 
their  Hank.  So  rapid,  howixer.  was  the  ( liaigeof 
the  legion,  that  hef(nethe  rest  of  the  anny  could  get 
into  a(tion,  the  enemy  were  completely  routed, 
and  drixen  thi-ough  tiie  woods  for  more  than  tv\o 
miles,  and  the  tif'ops  halted  witliin  gun-shot  of  the 
British  fort.     All  the  liiaiau»'  houses  and  torn- 
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fields  were  destroyed.  In  this  decisive  action,  the 
whole  loss  of  general  Wayne's  army,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  amounted  only  to  one  hundred  and  seven 
men.  As  hostilities  continued  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians,  their  whole  country  was  laid  waste,  and 
forts  established,  whicli  effectually  prevented  their 
return. 

The  success  of  this  engagement  destroyed  the 
enemies'  power;  and,  in  the  following  year,  gene- 
ral Wayne  concluded  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
with  them. 

A  life  of  peril  and  glory  was  terminated  in  De- 
cember, 1796.  He  had  shielded  his  country  frona. 
the  murderous  tomahawk  of  the  savage-  He  had 
establislied  her  boundaries.  He  had  forced  her 
enemiis  to  sue  for  iier  protection.  He  beheld  her 
triumphant,  rich  in  arts,  and  potent  in  arms.  What 
more  (ouhl  his  i)atriotic  spirit  wish  to  see?  He 
died  in  a  hut  at  I'resque  Isle,  aged  about  fifty-one 
years,  and  was  buried  on  the  sliore  of  Lake  Erie. 

A  few  years  since  his  bones  were  taken  up  hj 
his  son,  Isaac  Wayne,  Esq.  and  entombed  in  his 
native  county;  and  by  direction  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  an  elegant 
mojunnent  was  erected.  It  is  to  be  seen  within  the 
cemetry  of  St.  David's  church,  situated  in  Ches- 
ter county.  It  is  constructed  of  white  marble, 
of  the  most  correct  symmetry  and  beauty. 

The  South  front  exhibits  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: 

In  honour  of  the  distinguished 

Military  services  of 

Major  General 

ANTHONY  WAYNE, 

And  as  an  affectionate  tribute 

of  respect  to  his  memory, 
This  stone  was  erected,  by  his 
companions  in  arms, 
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•F  THE  CINCINNATI, 

July    4tli,    A.    D.    1809, 

Thirty  ioui-th  anniversary  of* 

The  Independence  of 

THE  UNITED    STATES    OF   AMl.KICA; 

An  event  which  con8titutes 

the  most 

Appropriate  eulogium  of  an  American 

SOLDIER    AND    PATRIOT. 

The  north  front  exhihits  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: 

Major  General 
ANTHONY  WAYNE, 

Was  horn  at  Waynesboroiigh, 

in  Clu'ster  county. 

State  of  Pennsylvania, 

A.  D.    1745. 

After  a  life  of  lionour  and  usefulness, 

He  died  in  December,  179G, 

at  a  military  ]>ost 

On  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 

Comman<U'r  in  chief  of  the  army  of 

THE  rXITED  STATES. 

His  military  achievements 

are  consecrated 

In  the  history  of  his  counti-y, 

and  in 

The  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

His  remains 

Are  here  (h-posited. 

YATES,  RoHERT.  was  horTi  on  the  '3rih  day  of 

.lanuary,  1738,  in  the  city  of  Schenectady,  in  the 

itate  of  New  Y(»rii.     At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 

sent  by  his  parents  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where 

he   received  a  classical  education,  and  afterwards 

studied  the  law  with   William  Livi»)gstnn,  Esq.   a 

celebrated   barrister  in  that  metropolis.     On  the 

completion  of  his  studies,    he  was  admitted  to  the 

bar,  ami  soon  after  fixed  his  residence  in  the  citj' 
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\>t*  Albaiiju^  uiicvc  in  due  time,  be  received  the  de- 
grees of  Splicitor  and  counsellor  in  the  court  of 
chancery.  He  soon  became  eminent  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  on  account  of  bis  incorruptible  integ- 
rity, was  known  by  tlie  appellation  of  the  Honest 
Lawyer.  At  tbe  age  of  twenty-seven,  be  married 
Miss  Jane  Van  Ness.  On  tbe  prospect  of  a  rup- 
ture between  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  bis 
open  and  avowed  pi-inciples  as  a  7vhig,  brought 
him  into  political  notice,  and  several  well  written 
essays,  which  were  tbe  productions  of  his  pen,  con- 
tributed, in  no  small  degree,  to  establish  liis  rej)L- 
tation  as  a  writer,  in  defence  of  the  rigbts  and  lib- 
erties of  bis  country.  He  bad  ah-eady  iield  a  scat 
as  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  tbe  city  of  Alba- 
ny, and  as  attorney  and  counsel  to  tbat  board;  and 
he  was  soon  after  appointed  a  member  of  tlie  com- 
mittee  of  public  safety,  a  body  of  men  who  were  in- 
vesif^d  with  almost  inquisitorial  powers,  and  who 
bad  justly  become  the  dread  and  scourge  of  that 
class  of  men  called  fories.  By  tlie  exertions  of  Mr. 
Yates,  tbe  proceedings  of  tbat  tribunal  were  tem- 
pered with  moderation,  and  the  patriotic  zeal  oi' 
the  community,  confined  witbin  its  proper  and  le- 
gitimate sphere  of  action.  We  find  him  not  long 
afterwards,  holding  a  seat  in  tbe  provincial  con- 
gress of  his  own  state,  and,  during  the  recess  of 
that  body,  performing  the  complicated  and  ardu- 
ous duties  of  chairman  of  a  committee  for  the  orga- 
nization and  direction  of  7J«7tfrtr J/  operations  against 
tbe  common  enemy.  In  the  year  1777,  the  constitu- 
tion of  New  York  v»as  ado})ted,  and  Mr.  Yates  was 
an  active  and  distinguished  member  of  the  conven- 
tion tbat  framed  tbat  instrument.  Dui  ing  tbe  same 
year  be  received,  witliout  salicitation,  tbe  appoint- 
ment of  a  Judge  of  tbe  supreme  court,  at  a  time 
when  an  extensive  and  lucrative  'practice  as  a  law- 
yer, held  out  t.)  bim  strong  induccuients  to  decline 
its  acceptance.  Regardless,  hov.cver,  of  private 
C  c 
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inteicst,  he  cmried  ujum  the  duties  of  thai  otUcr?. 
iciulercd  at  the  same  time  peculiaily  delicate  and 
dangerous,  lie  sat  upon  the  bench,  as  a  ^v^tcl• 
has  exjjressed  it,  "with  a  halter  about  his  neck," 
exposed  to  punishment  as  a  ri-bvL  had  our  elForLs 
lor  euianci])ation  pro\ed  aborti\c:  nor  Mere  these 
the  least  of  his  dangers.  For  in  counties  ravaged 
or  possessed  l)v  the  enemy,  or  by  secret  domestic 
foes  watcliing  every  opportunity  to  ruin  or  l)etra> 
their  country,  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  hold 
his  courts.  But  no  dangers  could  aj»pal  nor  feai*s 
deter  him.  Irom  a  faithful  and  honest  performance 
of  the  functions  of  his  oflice.  lie  was  particularly 
distinguished  lor  his  impartiality,  in  the  trials  of 
state  criminals;  and  he  was  not  uid're«|uently  obli- 
ged to  abate  the  intemperate  zeal  or  ill-judged  pa- 
triotism of  the  juries,  who  were  to  decide  upon  the 
fate  of  unfortunate  prisoners.  On  one  occasion, 
he  sent  a  Jury  from  the  bar  four  times  successi  vdy, 
to  reconsider  a  verdict  of  conviction  which  they 
had  pronoiniced  most  unwarrantably  against  the 
accused,  merely  because  they  suspected  he  was  a 
lorij,  though  without  any  proof  that  could  author- 
ise the  verdict.  As  the  accused  had  become  veiy 
obnoxious  to  the  great  i)ody  of  the  whigs,  the  le- 
gislature were  inflamed  and  seriously  contempla- 
ted calling  Judge  Yates  before  them  to  answer  for 
his  conduct.  But  he  was  alike  indifferent  to  cen- 
sure or  ap])Iause  in  tln^  faithful  and  indepeiulent 
exercise  of  his  judicial  duties,  and  the  legislature, 
at  length,  prudently  dropped  the  afVair.  His  sala- 
ry (luring  the  war.  was  very  small,  and  hardly 
-.uflicient  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family. 
Indeed  before  the  scale  of  depreciation  of  conti- 
nental money  ha«l  been  settled,  he  received  one 
years'  salary  in  that  money,  at  its  nominul  value, 
the  whole  <jf  which  was  just  suIVk  lent  ^is  he  hu- 
•mourously  observed)  "  to  purchase  a  pound  o! 
^recn  teu  fur  his  wife."     He  was  often  urged  1'* 
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7inite  with  some  of  his  friends  in  speculating  on 
forfeited  estates  during  the  war,  by  whicli  he  might 
easily  have  enriched  himself,  and  his  connexions, 
Avithout  censure  or  suspicions  and  althougli  siicli 
speculations  were  common,  yet  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  become  wealthy  upon  the  ruin  of  others. 
'°  No,"  said  he,  '*  I  will  sooner  die  a  beggar  than 
own  a  loot  of  land  acquired  by  such  means."  In 
September,  177G,  George  Clinton,  afterwards  vice 
•[)residcnt  of  the  United  States,  anxious  to  receive 
the  co-operation  of  judge  Yates,  in. certain  mea- 
sures, then  deemed  important  a)id  necessary,  ad- 
dressed him  a  letter,  of  wliich  the  following  is  an 
extract:  ''we  have,  at  last,  arrived  at  a  most  im- 
portant crisis,  which  will  either  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  country,  or  determine  that  she 
sball  stili  remain  in  a  stale  of  vassalage  to  Great 
Britain.  I  know  your  sentiments  on  this  subject, 
arid  I  am  extremely  happy  to  find  that  they  agree 
so  exactly  with  mine.  But  as  we  are  called  upon 
to  act  as  well  as  to  think,  your  talents  and  exer- 
tions in  tlie  common  cause  cannot  be  spared." 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
he  was  chosen,  together  with  general  Hamilton 
and  chancellor  Lansing,  to  represent  his  native 
state  in  the  convention  that  formed  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  and  to  his  labours  in 
tliat  convention  we  are  indebted  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  important  debates  that  ever 
distinguished  any  age  or  country.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  convention  subsequently  held  in  his 
native  state,  to  whom  that  constitution  was  sub- 
mitted for  adoption  and  ratification.  His  politi- 
cal opinions  were  open  and  unreserved.  He  was 
opposed  to  a  consolidated  national  government, 
and  friendly  to  a  confederation  of  the  states,  pre- 
serving tbeir  integrity  and  e({uality  as  such.  Al- 
though the  form  of  government  eventually  adopt- 
ed, was  not,  in  all  its  parts,  agreeable  to  liis  views 
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und  wislics,  still,  in  all  liis  discussions,  and  csj)l- 
<  iallv  in  liis  judicial  raparitv,  lie  (let mod  it  a  sa- 
riod  duty  to  inciilratc  tntiro  submission  to,  and 
rcvcirnto  lor.  that  constitution.  In  the  first  charge 
Avliich  he  delivered  to  a  grand  jury,  inunediately 
after  lU  adoption,  he  used  the  following  language: 
••the  proposed  form  of  government  for  the  union, 
Ijas  at  length  received  the  sanction  of  so  njany  of 
ihc  states,  as  to  make  it  the  supreme  laic  of  theluniL 
and  it  is  not.  therefore,  any  longer  U  question 
whether  or  not  its  j)rovisions  are  such  as  the/ 
ouglit  to  be,  in  all  their  dilTerent  branches.  Wc, 
as  good  citi/ens,  are  bound  implicitly  to  obey  them, 
lor  the  united  wisdom  of  America  has  sanctioned 
and  confirmed  the  act,  and  it  \\0Hld  be  little  short 
of  treason  against  the  republic  to  hesitate  in  our 
obedience  and  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Stages  of  America.  I^et  me,  thrrefore,  ex- 
1i(!.(aoi:.  genllen.en,  not  onl^  in  your  cajiacily  as 
grand  jiiroT-s.  but  in  your  more  durable  iMid  equal- 
ly respectable  character  as  citi/ens,  to  preserve  in- 
iolate  this  charter  of  our  national  rights  and  safe- 
ty:  a  charter  second  only  in  dignity  and  import- 
ance to  the  dedaraiion  of  our  indrpcvdnicc.  We 
have  escaped,  it  is  truo.  by  the  blessing  of  divine 
Providence,  fi-om  tiie  tyranny  of  a  foreign  foe, 
Lut  let  us  now  be  equally  ^^atcIl^lll  in  guarding 
against  wor-e  and  fai*  more  dangerous  enemies — 
douieslic  broils  aud  ivicstitiedlrisinus.''  Soon  after 
ihis  ])eriod  he  filled  tlie  imjmrtant  trust  of  (om- 
lissioner.  to  treat  with  the  states  of  Massachu- 
>  Us  and  Connecticut,  on  the  subjtrt  of  territory, 
.;ul  to  settle  certain  claims  of  liis  native  state, 
gainst  the  state  of  Vermont.  In  1790.  he  receiv- 
i  the  apjmiiitment  of  chief  justice  of  the  state  of 
^t  w  Vi)rk,  and  was  twice  supported  for  theolVicc 
(4"  governor,  to  which  latter  olrlrc  he  was.  on  one 
'i>casion.  elected  by  a  majority  of  votes:  l)ut.  on  ac- 
«»unt  of  t.oiue  real  or  supposed  inaccuracy  in  some 
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of  the  returns,  lie  did  not  receive  tlie  certificate  of 
his  election. 

In  January,  1798,  having  completed  his  sixtieth 
year,  and  with  it,  the  constitutional  term  of  his 
oftice,  he  retired  from  the  hench,  of  which  for  twen- 
ty-one years  he  had  been  its  ornament  and  pride; 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law.  So  highly 
did  the  legislature  estimate  his  former  services  and 
usefulness,  that  it  was  proposed  in  that  body  to  fix 
an  annual  allowance  or  stipend  on  him  for  life, 
and  the  proposition  actually  passed  the  senate,  but 
was  laid  aside  in  the  assembly,  as  being  supposed 
to  savour  too  much  of  the  monarchical  regulation 
called  j^ensions.  Determined,  however,  to  provide 
for  an  old  and  faithful  public  servant,  who  had 
worn  out  his  better  days  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try, tlie  legislature  appointed  him  a  commissioner 
to  settle  disputed  titles  to  lands  in  the  military 
tract,  and  this  appointment  lie  held  till  nearly  the 
close  of  his  life,  when  the  law  creating  it,  ceased  by 
its  own  limitation.  On  the  9th  day  of  September, 
1801,  he  finished  his  mortal  career,  "full  of  hon- 
ours and  full  of  years,"  placing  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  merits  of  an  atoning  Saviour,  and  the  goodness 
of  a  merciful  God.  He  left  a  widow  and  four  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom  only  are  now  living,  a  son  and 
daughter;  the  former  John  V.  N.  Yates,  Esquire, 
pi'esent  secretary  of  state,  of  the  state  of  New- York. 

Chief  Justice  Yates  died  poor.  He  had  always 
been  indifferent  to  his  own  private  interest,  for  his 
benevolent  and  patriotic  feelings,  could  not  be  reg- 
ulated nor  restrained  by  the  cold  calculations  of 
avarice  or  gain.  No  man  was  more  esteemed  than 
himself.  He  never  had,  it  is  believed,  in  the  whole 
course  of  liis  life,  a  pei'sonal  enemy,  and  the  tears 
of  the  widow,  the  orphan,  tlie  destitute  and  opj^res- 
sed,  followed  him  to  his  grave  He  was  emphati- 
eally  the  honest  man  and  tise  upright  judge.  His 
talents  n^  ere  of  the  higlier  order,  and  his  manners 
C  c  ^ 
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'?s'ci'e  plain,  attractive  and  unassuming.  His  opin- 
ions at  nisi  prius,  were  seldom  fount!  to  Ik  iM((»r- 
riTt,  and  on  tlic  bench  of  the  supreme  court  he  was 
di»<tinguished  for  a  clear,  discrifniiuiting  mind, 
that  rcadilv  arrived  at  the  true  merits  of  the  case 
before  him.  It  may  he  safely  affirmed,  that  no 
f>ingle  individual  e\er  filled  so  many  high  and  i-c- 
sponsible  stations  with  greater  credit  to  himself, 
and  honour  to  the  state.  His  memory  will  be  cher- 
ished as  long  as  virtue  is  esteemed  and  talents  re- 
sp»-(te<l.  and  his  epitaph  is  written  in  the  hearts  of 
his  feMow  -citizens,  and  in  the  history  of  his  country. 


WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS. 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Friends  ami  Fellotc  Citizens, 

The  perio*!  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen,  to  ad- 
>ninister  the  executi>e  government  of  the  United 
States,  being  not  far  distant,  and  the  time  actually 
ari'ived  when  your  thoughts  must  be  employed  iu  de- 
sigiuiting  the  person  wlio  is  to  be  c  lothed  with  that 
impoi'tant  trust:  it  appears  to  me  jn^oper.  es|)erial- 
ly  as  it  n>ay  <  onduce  to  a  more  distinct  expression 
of  the  jiuhlic  voice,  that  I  should  now  ajjprise  you 
of  the  resolution  1  have  formed,  to  decline  being 
coMsideird  among  the  number  of  those  out  of  whom 
I  rhoice  is  to  be  nuMle. 

I  beg  yon.  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me  the  justice 
.()  be  assured,  that  this  resolution  has  n«>tbeen  taken 
without  a  strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations  ap- 
pertaining to  the  relation  which  binds  a  «lutiful  (  ti- 
zen  to  his  country:  ami  that,  in  withdrawing  the  ten- 
der of  s«'rvi(e,  which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
imply.  1  am  influenced  by  no  diminution  of  zeal  for 
yourfuture  inten'st.  no  defn  ieucy  of  gi  ateful  respect 
for  ;\  our  past  kindness;  but  am  sunpoited  by  a  full 
conviction,  that  the  step  is  compatible  with  both- 
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The  acceptance  of,  and  contitiuance  hitherto  in, 
the  office  to  which  your  suffrages  have  twice  called 
mo,  have  been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to 
the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for  what  ap- 
peared to  be  your  desire.  I  constantly  hoped,  that 
it  would  have  been  much  earlier  in  my  power,  con- 
sistently with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to 
disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement  from  wiiicii  I 
had  been  reluctantly  drawn.  The  strength  of  my 
inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  address  to  de- 
clare it  to  you.  But  oiature  reflection  on  the  tlien  per- 
plexed and  critical  posture  ofour  affairs  with  foreign 
nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice  of  persons  entitled 
to  my  confidence,  impelled  me  to  ai)andon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  exter- 
nal as  well  as  internal  no  longer  renders  the  pursuit 
of  inclination  incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  whi.teverpartiality 
may  be  retained  for  my  services,  that,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  our  country,  you  will  not  disap- 
prove my  determination  to  retire. 

Tlie  impressioiis  with  which  I  first  undertook 
the  arduous  trust,  were  explained  on  the  proper  occa- 
sion. In  the  discharge  of  this  trust.  Iwill  only  say, 
that  I  have  with  goo  i  intentions  contributed  towards 
the  organization  and  a(hninistration  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  best  exertions  of  whicli  a  very  fallil-le 
judgment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious,  in  the 
outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my  qualifirations;  expe- 
rience in  my  own  eyes,  jicrhaps  still  more  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  lias  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffi- 
dence of  myself :  and  every  day  the  increasing 
weight  of  years  admonishes  me  more  and  more  that 
the  shade  of  retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it 
will  he  welcome-  Satisfied  that  if  any  circumstan- 
ces have  given  peculiar  value  to  my  services,  they 
were  temporary.  I  liave  the  consolation  to  believe, 
that  v.hile  choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit 
the  political  scene,  patriotism  docs  not  forbid  it. 
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In  looking  ibnvard  tot'ie  moment  which  is  intend- 
ed to  terminate  the  career  of  my  ])ul)lic  life,  my 
feelings  do  not  jiormit  me  to  suspend  the  deep  ac- 
knowledgment of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  1  owe 
to  my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  honours  it  has 
conferred  upon  me;  still  more  for  the  stedfast  confi- 
dence with  which  it  lias  supported  me;  and  for  the 
opportunities  1  have  thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting 
my  inviolable  attachment,  by  services  faithful  and 
persevering,  though  in  usefulness  nnerjual  to  my 
zeal.  If  l)enefits  have  resulted  to  our  country  from 
these  services,  let  it  always  be  lemembered  to  > our 
])raise,  and  as  an  instru(tiveexamj)lcin  our  annals, 
that,  under  circumstances  in  which  the  passions, 
agitated  in  every  direction,  were  liable  to  mislead: 
amidst  appearances  sometimes  dubious:  vicissitu<les 
of  fortune  often  discouraging:  in  situations  in  which 
not  uniVcfjuently  w  ant  of  success  has  countenanced 
the  spirit  of  criticism:  the  constancy  of  your  sup- 
port was  the  essential  prop  of  the  clforts,  an<l  a 
guarantee  of  the  plans  hv  w  hich  they  were  effected. 
Profoundly  j)enetr.ited  with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry 
it  with  me  to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to 
unceasing  \ows  that  Heaven  may  contiiuje  to  you 
the  choicest  tokens  of  its  beneficence:  that  your 
union  ar.d  brotherly  alfection  may  be  perpetual! 
that  the  free  constitution,  which  is  the  work  of  your 
hands  may  he  sacredly  maintained:  that  its  admini- 
stration, in  every  dej)artment.  may  be  stamped  with 
wisdom  «r.d  virtue,  that,  in  fine,  tlse  haj)piness  of 
the  peojde  of  these  states,  under  the  auspices  of 
Heaven,  may  he  made  complete,  hy  so  careful  a 
preservation  and  so  prudent  a  use  of  liberty,  as  will 
acfpiirc  to  them  tiie  glory  of  recommending  it  to 
the  a]iplause,  the  aflection,  and  the  adoption  of 
<nery  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

ller(,  ])ej'hap^  I  ought  *<o  stoj).  But  a  solicl- 
tnde  for  your  welfare,  which  ca)inot  end  hut  with 
my  life,  and  the  ap]M'ehensionof  dangei-.  natural  to 
tliat  solicitude,  urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the 
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present,  to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation,  and 
to  recommend  to  your  frequent  review,  some  senti- 
ments, which  are  the  result  of  much  reflection,  of 
no  inconsiderable  observation,  and  which  appear 
to  me  all-important  to  the  permanency  of  yourfclici- 
ty  as  a  People.  These  will  be  offered  to  you  with 
the  more  freedom,  as  you  can  only  sec  in  them  the 
disinterested  warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who 
can  possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to  bias  his 
counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  encouragement 
to  it,  your  indulgent  reception  of  my  sentiments  on 
a  former,  and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  lig- 
ament of  j^our  hearts,  no  recommendation  of  mine  is 
necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm  th.e  attachment. 

The  unity  of  Government  wliich  constitutes  yon 
one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is  justly 
so:  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real 
independence,  the  support  of  your  tranquility  at 
home,  your  peace  abixmd:  of  your  safety:  of  your 
prosperity;  of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly 
prize.  But  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  from  differ- 
ent causes  and  fro-n  different  quarters,  much  pains 
^vill  be  taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken 
in  your  minds  t!ie  conviction  of  this  truth;  as  this 
is  the  point  in  your  politiral  fortress  against  which 
tlie  batteries  of  internal  and  external  enemies  will 
fae  most  constantly  and  actively  (though  often  cov- 
ertly and  insidiously)  directed,  it  is  of  infinite  mo- 
ment, that  you  should  .  properly  estimate  the  im- 
mense value  of  your  national  Union,  to  your  col- 
lective and  individual  happiness;  that  you  should 
cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immoveable  attach- 
ment to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to  think  and 
speak  of  it  as  of  the  Palladium  of  your  political 
safety  and  prosperity;  watching  for  its  preservation 
^vith  Jealous  anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in  any 
event  be  abandoned:  and  indignantly  frowning 
upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate 
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any  jiortion  of  our  country  fi-oni  the  rest,  or  to  ru- 
fochli'  the  sacred  tics  wbich  now  link  together  the 
vsu'ious  jjarts. 

For  this  you  have  every  indurcmont  of  sympathy 
and  interest.  Citizens,  by  birth  or  rlmice.  of  a 
conniion  country,  tb.it  country  has  a  right  to  con- 
centrate your  alTectionH.  The  niuuc  of  Amekico", 
which  belonp;stoyou  in  your  natio!i:i!  capacity,  must 
always  exalt  the  ji:st  pride  of  patrjotisnu  more  than 
any  ajijiellation  derived  from  local  discriuiiuations. 
With  slight  shades  of  diflei-ence.  you  ha\e  the  same 
j'eligion,  niannci*s.  habits  and  political  principles. 
You  have,  in  aconnnon  cause,  fought  and  triumphed 
together.  The  independence  and  liberty  you  pos- 
sess arc  the  v  ork  of  joint  councils,  and  joint  efforts; 
of  coninion  dangei*s,  sufTcrings.  and  successes. 

But  thrse  coiisifici-ations,  hov.  ever  powerfully  they 
address  thrniselves  to  your  sensibility,  are  greatly 
outweighed  by  those  \\hi(li  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  interest.  Here  every  poriion  of  ojir  coun- 
try finds  the  most  commanding  motives  for  caroful- 
}y  guarding  aud  preserxing  the  union  ot  tlie  uhole. 

Tlie  NOKTH.  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with 
the  soiTii,  protected  by  the  equal  laws  of  a  com- 
mon governiuent.  finds  in  the  productions  of  the  lat- 
ter, great  additional  resources  of  maritime  and  com- 
nier(  ial  entcrjnise,  and  ])recious  materials  of  maini- 
factiiring  industry.  Tlie  soith,  in  the  same  inter- 
course benefiting  by  the  agency  of  the  nuhth,  sees 
its  agricriltuie  grow.  an»l  its  ( ommei'ce  expiuid. — 
Turning  jiartlv  into  its  own  channels  the  seamen  of 
the  North,  it  finds  its  particular  m\\  igation  invigo- 
rated: and  while  it  contributes,  in  dilfeiTnt  ways, 
to  nourish  and  increase  the  general  mass  of  the  na- 
timial  navigation,  it  looks  forward  to  the  protection 
of  a  maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  une(pjally 
adapted.  The  f.ast.  in  a  like  intercourse  w  ith  the 
>VE8T.  ali-eady  finds,  atul  in  the  progressive  iin- 
p>*oveiuent  of  interior  communicati«ms.  bv  land  jnid 
water,  will  moi-e  and  moir  fin<l  a  valuable  veijtfov 
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the  commodities  which  it  brings  from  abroad,  or 
manufactures  at  home.  The  west  derives  from  tlic 
r.AST  supplies  requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfoit: 
and  what  is,  perhaps,  of  still  greater  consequence, 
it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  secure  enjoyment  of  in- 
dispensable outlets  for  its  own  production,  to  the 
weight,  influence,  and  the  future  maritime  strength 
of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  union,  directed  by  an  in- 
dissoluble commuuity  of  interest,  as  one  nation. — 
Any  other  tenure,  by  which  the  west  can  hold  this 
essential  ad\antage,  whether  derived  from  its  own 
sepa'  .ite  strength,  or  from  an  apostate  or  unnatural 
connexion  with  any  foreign  power,  must  be  intrin- 
cically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country  tlius  feels 
an  immediate  and  particular  interest  in  union,  all 
the  parties  combined  cannot  fail  to  find,  in  the  uni- 
ted mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater  strength, 
greater  resource,  proportionably  greater  security 
fi-om  external  danger,  a  less  freipient  interruption  of 
tlieir  peace  by  foreign  nations.  And,  what  is  of  in- 
estimable value,  they  must  derive  from  union  an  ex- 
emption from  those  broils  and  wars  between  them- 
selves, whicli  so  frequently  alHict  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, not  tied  together  by  the  same  government; 
which  their  own  rivalships  alone  would  be  sulUcient 
to  produce,  but  which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  at- 
tachments, and  intrigues,  would  stimulate  and  em- 
bitter. Hence,  likewise,  they  will  avoiil  the  necessity 
of  those  overgrown  military  establislnnents,  which 
undei'  any  form  of  government  are  inauspicious  to 
liberty;  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  particular- 
ly hostile  to  republican  liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is, 
that  your  union  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main 
prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that  love  of  tlic  one 
ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation  of  the  other. 
These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  lan- 
guage to  every  reflecting  and  virtuous  mind,  and 
exhibit  the  continuance  of  the  union  as  a  primary 
object  of  patriotic  desire.    Is  tlicre  a  doubt,  wJiethcr 
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a  common  governn.cnt  can  embrace  so  large  a 
iphere?  Let  experience  solve  it.  To  listen  to 
were  sjK^cuIation.  in  such  a  case,  \vei*e  criminal. 
We  aie  aiillioriscd  to  Iiojm;  thai  a  proper  organiza- 
tion of  the  w  hole,  \\  itii  the  auxiliary  agencv  ofgov- 
ej'nments  lor  the  rtsi>ective  suhdi\  isions.  will  affonl 
a  happy  issue  to  the  exj)erimcnt  'Tis  well  \\ortli 
a  lair  and  lull  rxperiment.  >Vith  such  jKiwerful 
and  ob\ious  niotiMs  to  L  nion.  affecting  all  jiarts 
of  our  country,  while  experience  shall  not  ha\T  de- 
monstrated its  imj)racticahility,  there  will  always 
be  i*eason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those,  who 
in  any  quai-ter  may  endeavour  to  weaken  its  bands. 
In  contemplating  the  causes  which  mav  disturb 
our  union,  it  occurs,  as  a  matter  of  sei-ious  (oncern, 
tliat  atiy  grounti  should  have  been  furnished  for  rha- 
racterizing  parties  by  ceoc.uapuical  discrimina- 
tions: NouTHKKV  and  soithern;  atlaxtk  and 
WKsTERx:  whein  e  designing  nienmay  endea\oiirt(» 
excite  a  belief  that  there  is  a  real  difference  of  local 
interests  and  v  iew  s.  One  o*the  exj)e(lients  of  party 
to  acrpiire  influenie.  within  partiiiilar  tii.-ti'ii  ts,  is 
to  misrepresent  the  opinions  and  aims  of  other  dis- 
tricts. You  cannot  shield  v  ourselves  t<»o  much 
against  the  jealousies  and  heart  burnings  which 
s])i  ing  from  these  misrejin'sentalions:  they  tend 
to  render  alien  to  each  other  those  v\lio  ought  to 
be  bound  togelherby  fraternal  aH«'rtion.  'J'he  in- 
habitants of  our  western  country  baM- lately  had  a 
useful  h'sson  on  this  li«'a«l:  they  ha^e  sem.  in  the 
negociation  by  the  K\eiuti>e.  atid  in  the  unani- 
mous ratilication  hy  the  Senate,  of  the  treaty  with 
Spain  and  in  the  uiii\ersal  satisfac  tion  at  that  e\ent 
ihrougl out  the  L'nited  States,  a  decisive  pnKif  ln»w 
unfounded  were  the  suspicions  projiagated  among 
tlienj.  of  a  |M)licy  in  <ho  general  go\einnient,  ami  in 
the  Atlat'tic  states,  uufriendly  totiu'ir  intirest  in  ir- 
ganl  to  tin*  Missi><sipj»i.  They  have  been  w  itnesses 
to  the  formation  of  two  treaties,  thatwitli  (ireat 
Britain,  and  t!iat  with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them 
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iliiiig  they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our  forcigfi 
relations,  towards  confirming  their  prosperi- 
ty. Will  it  not  be  their  \^  isdom  to  rely  lor  the 
preservation  of  these  advantages  on  the  union  Ijy 
Avhich  they  were  procured?  Will  they  not  liencc- 
forth  be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  there  are, 
who  would  sever  tliem  from  their  brethren,  and 
connect  them  with  aliens? 

To  the  efticacy  and  permanency  of  your  Union, 
a  Government  for  tlie  wliole  is  indispensable.  No 
alliances,  hov.evcr  strict,  between  the  parts,  (an 
be  an  adeipiate  substitute,  they  must  inevitably  ex- 
perience the  infractions  and  int-.^rruptifnis  which  all 
alliances  in  all  times  have  experienced  Sensil)Ie 
of  this  momentous  truth,  you  have  improved  upon 
your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution 
of  Government  better  calculated  than  your  foiaier 
Ibr  an  intimate  Union,  and  for  the  efficacious  man- 
agement of  your  common  coJicerns.  This  govern- 
ment, the  offspring  of  our  own  choice,  uninfluenced 
and  unawcd,  adopted  upon  full  investigation  and 
mature  deliberation,  complotely  free  in  its  princi- 
ples, in  the  distribution  of  its  powers,  uniting  secu- 
rity with  energy,  and  containing  within  itself  a 
provision  for  its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim 
to  your  confidence  and  your  .support.  R<:spect  for 
its  authority,  compliance  with  its  laws,  acquies- 
cence in  its  measures,  are  duties  enjoined  by  the 
fundamental  maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of 
our  political  systems  is  the  right  of  tlie  people  to 
make  and  alter  their  constitutions  of  government. 
But,  the  constitution  Vvhich  at  any  time  exists,  till 
changed  by  an  expli<it  and  authentic  act  of  the 
whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatoiy  upon  all.  The 
very  idea  of  the  power  and  the  right  of  the  ])coplc  to 
establish  government,  presii])poses  the  duty  of  every 
individual  to  obey  the  establislied  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all 
combiaations  and  associations,  under  whatever 
Dd 
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j)lausihle  cLaracter,  with  ;i  real  design  to  direci. 
coiitiol,  counteract,  or  aw e  the  regular  deliberation 
and  action  ol"  the  constituted  authorities,  are  destruc- 
tive of  this  lundan)ental  principle,  and  of  fatal  ten- 
dency. They  ser^  e  to  oi-ganize  faction;  to  give  it  an 
artificial  and  extraordinary  force;  to  put  in  the  j)lace 
of  the  delegated  will  of  the  nation,  the  \\  ill  of  ii  party, 
often  a  sniall,  hut  artful  and  enterprising  minoi-ity 
of  the  community:  and,  according  to  the  alternate 
ti'iumphs  of  different  parties,  to  make  the  public  ad- 
ministration the  mirror  of  the  ill-concerted  and  in- 
congruous projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the  organ 
of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans,  digested  by 
(wmmon  counsels,  .and  modified  by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations  of  the 
above  description  may  now  and  then  answer  popu- 
lar ends,  they  aie  likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and 
things,  to  become  potent  engines,  by  which  cunning, 
ambitious  and  unprincipled  men,  will  he  enabled  to 
.<iid)rert  the  power  of  the  people,  and  to  usurp  for 
themselves  the  reins  of  government;  destroying  af- 
terwards the  very  engines  which  have  lifted  them 
to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  government, 
and  the  ])ermanency  of  your  present  happy  state,  it 
is  requisite,  not  only  that  you  steadily  discounte- 
nance irregular  oppositions  to  its  acknowledged  au- 
thority, but  also  that  you  resist  w  ith  care  the  spirit  of 
innovation  upon  its  principles  however  specious  the 
pretexts.  One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect  in 
the  forms  of  the  constitution  alterations  which  will 
impair  the  energy  of  the  system,  and  thus  to  under- 
mine what  cannot  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all 
the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  in\ited,  remem- 
ber that  time  and  habit  are  at  least  as  necessary  to 
fix  the  true  character  of  goA  ernments,  as  of  other 
human  institutions,  that  experience  is  the  surest 
standard,  by  which  to  test  the  real  tendency  of  the 
existing  constitution  of  a  country;  that   facility  in 
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ahangc  upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opin- 
ion, exposes  to  perpetual  change  from  the  endless 
variety  of  iiypothesis  and  opinion,  and  remember, 
©specially  that  for  the  eliicient  management  of  your 
common  interests,  in  a  country  so  extensive  as  ours, 
a  government  of  as  much  vigour  as  is  consistent 
with  the  perfect  security  of  liberty,  is  indispeiisihlci 
Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a  government,  with 
powers  properly  distributed  asid  a«kju,sled,  its  surest 
guardian.  It  is,  indecii,  liltle  el.-c  than  a  name, 
where  the  government  is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the 
enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  each  member  of  the 
society  wititin  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws, 
and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil  en- 
joyments of  ti«c  rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  danger  of  the 
parties  in  the  state,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
founding  of  them  on  geographical  discriminations. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view,  and 
warn  you  in  the^  most  solemn  manner  against  the 
baneful  eft'ects  of  the  spirit  of  party,  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from  our 
nature,  having  its  root  in  the  strongest  passions  of 
the  human  mind.  It  exists  under  different  shapes  in 
all  governments,  more  or  less  stilled,  controled  or  re- 
pressed. But  in  those  of  the  popular  form,  it  is  seen  in 
its  greatest  rankness;  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  dominion  of  one  faction  over  ano- 
ther, sharpened  by  the  spirit  of  revenge  natural  to 
party  dissention,  which,  in  different  ages  and  coim- 
tries,  has  jierpetrated  tiie  most  horrid  enormities, 
is  itself  frightful  despotism.  But  this  leads  at 
length  to  a  formal  and  permanent  despotism.  The 
disorders  and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  in- 
cline the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security  and  repose 
in  the  absolute  power  of  an  individual.  And,  soon- 
er or  later,  the  chief  of  some  prevailing  faction, 
more  able  or  more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purposes  of  his  ov,  n  ele- 
vation, on  the  ruins  of  public  liberty. 
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AVithout  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of  this 
kind  (wliicli.  nevertheless,  ought  not  to  be  entirely 
out  of  sight.)  the  ronuuon  and  coi'liniial  miscliiefs 
of  tljc  spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  nuike  it  the 
interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to  discourage 
and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public  councils, 
and  enfeeble  the  public  administration.  It  agitates 
the  community  with  ill  founded  jealousies  and  false 
alarms:  kiutUes  the  animosity  of  one  part  against 
another:  foments  occasionally  riot  and  insurrection: 
and  opeiisthedoorlo  foreign  inlluence  and  corrup- 
tion, which  find  a  fa(ili fated  access  to  the  govern- 
ment itself  through  the  channels  of  party  passions. 
Thus  the  policy  and  will  of  one  country  are  sub- 
;cctc;l  to  the  policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  t})at  parties  in  free  countries 
are  useful  cliccks  ujmn  tlie  administration  of  the  go- 
vrrnment,  and  serve  to  kec])  alive  the  spirit  of  li- 
berty. 'J'lii^.  withi!)  certain  liniits,  is  piobably  true: 
and,  in  governments  of  a  monardiii^al  cast,  patrio- 
■  m  may  look  >\ith  indulgence,  if  not  with  fa>our. 
:;on  the  spirit  of  party.    But  in  tliose  of  the  jiopular 
urarter,   in  governments  purely  elective,    it  is  a 
)ii'it  not  to  be  encouraged.     From  their  natural 
ndcnc>.  it  is  ceilain  there  will  always  be  enough 
.;■  this  spirit  for  every  salutary  jiurpose.  And  there 
•ing  (onstant  danger  of  excess,  the  effort  ought  to 
\  by   force  of  pul)!ic  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  as- 
...lage  it.     A  fire  not  to  be  cpieru  bed,  it  (h-mands  a 
(niiform  vigilance   to  prevent  its  bursting  into  a 
lla'ne.  lest,  ins'tcail  of  warming,  it  should  consume. 
It  is  im])ortant,  likewise,  that  the  haliits  of  tliink- 
iug  in  a  free  country  should  inspire  caution,  in  those 
intrusted  with  its  administration,  to  confine  them- 
selves within  tlieir  respective  constitutional  spheres, 
avoiding  in  the  cxerciseof  the  powers  of  one  depart- 
iwrni  to  encroach  upon  another.     The  spirit  of  oi- 
oroachiueut  tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the 
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{Tepartments  in  one,  and  tlnis  to  create,  ^\Ilatever 
tiie  foi'in  of  government,  a  real  despotism.  A  just 
estimate  of  that  lo^e  of  power,  and  pron'Piiess  to 
abnse  it,  wliicb  predominates  in  the  human  heart,  is 
snfficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this  position. 
The  jieccssity  of  reciprocal  checks,  in  the  exercise* 
of  j)olitieal power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  it 
into  diiferent  depositories,  and  constituting  each  the 
guardian  of  public  weal  against  invasions  by  tlie 
others,  has  been  evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and 
modern;  some  of  them  in  our  country,  and  under 
oijr  own  eyes.  To  preserve  them  nmst  be  as  ne- 
cessary as  to  institute  them.  If.  in  tlje  opinion  of 
tlic  people,  tlie  distribution  or  modification  of  the 
constitutional  powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let 
it  be  cori'ected  by  an  amendment  in  the  w  ay  which 
the  constitution  designates.  But  let  there  be  no 
change  by  usurpation:  for  though  this,  in  one  in- 
stance, may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  cus- 
totnary  weapon  bv  which  free  governments  are  de- 
stroyed. The  piTcedent  most  always  greatly  over- 
balance, in  permanent  evil,  any  partial  or  transient 
benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any  time  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to 
political  prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  indis- 
pensable supports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim 
the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should  labour  to  sub- 
vert these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  tliese 
firmest  pro})s  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The 
mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man,  ought 
to  respect  and  to  cherish  them,  A  volume  could 
not  trace  all  their  connexions  with  private  and  public 
fciirity.  Let  it  be  simply  asked,  where  is  the  sccu- 
lity  for  property .  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  tlie  sense 
of  religious  obligations  desert  the  oaths,  which  are 
the  instruments  of  investigation  in  courts  of  Justice? 
And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition,  thai 
morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion.  What- 
ever mav  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  edtr- 
'  Dd2 
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*  atioii  on  mimls  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  ex- 
poriencc  botli  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  njoral- 
it.y  ran  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  principle. 
It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or  morality 
is  a  no(  essary  spring  of  populargovernnient.  The 
rule  indeed  extends  with  more  or  less  force  to  eve- 
ry. s]>eiies  of  free  government.  Who  that  is  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  it  can  look  witli  indifference  upon  at- 
tempts to  sliake  the  foundation  of  the  fabric? 

IVomote.  t!ien,  as  an  object  of  prinuu-y  import- 
anf  e.  institutions  for  tlie  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  gov- 
crtiMient  gives  force  to  publie  opinion,  it  is  esscu- 
lial  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and  secu- 
litv.  cherisli  public  credit.  One  method  of  preserv- 
ing it.  is  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  jiossible;  avoiiling 
occasions  of  expense  !»y  cultivating  peace:  but  re- 
membering also  tliat  timely  disbursements  to  pre- 
pare for  dangei"  frccjuently  prevent  much  greater  dis- 
bursements to  repd  it;  avoiding  Wcewise  the  accu- 
mulations of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occasions  of 
cxpi  use.  but  by  vigorous  exertions,  in  time  of  peace, 
to  discharge  the  debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may 
have  orcasioned:  wd  unjrenerously  throwing  upon 
posterity  tlie  burden  whic  h  we  oursehes  ought  to 
bear.  The  execution  of  these  maxims  belongs  to 
your  representatives:  but  it  is  necessary  that  public 
opinion  should  co-operate.  To  facilitate  to  them  the 
performance  of  their  duty,  it  is  essential  tliat  you 
should  ]n-actically  bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the 
payment  of  debts  there  must  be  revenue:  that  to  have 
revenue  lltere  must  be  taxes-  that  no  taxes  can  be  de- 
vised which  arc  riot  more  or  less  inconvenient  and  un- 
pl'iisunt.  that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment  insepara- 
ble fi'om  the  selection  of  the  proper  object  (which  is 
always  a  rhoice of  difliculties)  ought  to  be  a  decisive 
motive  foi*  a  candid  constitution  «d"  the  conduct  of 
the  government  in  making  it,  and  fur  a  spirit  of 
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acquiescence  in  the  measures  for  obtaining  revenue, 
which  the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time  dictate. 
Observe  good  faith  and  Justice  towards  all  na- 
tions: cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  alL  Reli- 
gion and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct:  and  can  it  '>« 
that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it'  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free  enlightened,  and  at  no  distant 
period  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  mag- 
nanimous and  too  novel  example  of  a  people  a1  vays 
guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence.  Wh» 
can  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  the 
fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richlv  repay  any  tempo- 
rary advantages  which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  ad- 
herence to  it?  Can  it  be  that  Providence  has  not  con- 
nected the  permanent  felicitv  of  a  nation  with  its 
virtue?  The  experiment,  at  least  is  recommen'led 
by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human  nature. 
Alas!  it  is  rendered  impossible  by  its  vires! 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  notliing  is  more 
essential  tlian  that  permanent,  inveterate  antipa- 
thies against  pal*ticular  nations  and  passionatf^  at- 
tachments for  others,  should  be  exrluded;  and  that 
in  place  of  them,  just  and  amicable  feelings  towards 
all  should  be  cultivated.  The  nation,  which  indul- 
ges towards  another  an  habitual  hatre«l,  or  an  hab- 
itual fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a 
slave  to  its  animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of 
which  is  sufticient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty 
and  its  interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation  against 
another,  disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer  insult 
and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage, 
and  to  be  haughty  and  intractable,  when  accidental 
or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute  orcur.  Hence  fre- 
quent collisions,  obstinate,  envenomed  and  bloody 
contests.  The  nation,  prompted  by  ill-will  and  re- 
sentment- sometimes  impels  to  war  the  governmentj 
contrary  to  the  best  calculations  of  policy.  The  gov- 
ernment sometimes  participates  in  the  national  pro- 
pensity, and  adopts  through  passion  what  reason 
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Mould  reject:  at  other  times,  it  makes  the  animositj^ 
of  the  nation  snbservient  to  j)rqjefts  of  hostility  in- 
stigated by  piide.  anihition.  anr!  other  sini«;ter  and 
pernii  ious  motives.  TIk  iieare,  often,  sometimes 
perhaps  the  liberty,  of  nations  has  been  the  victim. 
So  likev.ise.  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  notion 
for  anotluM-  pi'oduces  a  variety  of  e^  ils.  Sympathy 
fur  the  favourite  nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of 
an  imaginary  common  interest,  in  cases  \\here  no 
i-eal  common  ijiterest  exists,  and  infusing  into  one 
the  enmities  of  the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a 
participation  in  the  quar)els  and  wars  of  the  latter, 
v>ithout  ade<|nate  iirducement  or  justification.  It 
leads  also  to  concessions  to  the  favourite  nation  of 
jirivileges  denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to 
iujui'e  the  nation  making  the  concessions:  by  unne- 
cessarily parting  with  what  ought  to  have  been  re- 
tained; and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill-will,  and  adis- 
jwsition  to  retaliate,  in  the  parties  from  whom  erpjal 
piivileges  are  withheld:  and  it  gives  to  ambitious, 
corrupted,  or  deluded  citizens  (wWft  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favourite  nation)  facility  to  betray  or 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  witlmut 
o<?iunj,  sometimes  even  with  popularity:  gih'ing 
with  the  apjjearances  of  a  viituous  sense  of  obliga- 
tifois.  commendable  deference  for  ])ublir  o])inion,  or 
a  laudable  zeal  for  j)ublic  good,  the  bnse  or  foolish 
(ompliances  of  ambition,  corruption  or  i?ifatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  iiunimerahle 
wnys.  su(  h  atfachments  are  particularly  alarming 
to  the  truly  enlightened  and  independejit  ])atriot. 
How  many  oj))»ortunities  do  they  afford  to  tamper 
with  domestic  factions,  to  pi'actice  the  ai'ts  of  sc- 
durtion,  to  niislead  ])uhlir  o|)inion,  to  influence  or 
av\e  the  |)ublic  coimcils!  Such  an  attachment  of  a 
snuill  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and  powerful  nation, 
dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insi»linii*;  w-lcs  of  fcnrign  influence 
(I  conjure  you  to  belicAC  me,  fellow  citizens)  tlic 
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.jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly 
awake;  since  history  and  exjjcricncc  prove  that  fo- 
reign influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  re- 
publican government  But  that  jealousy,  to  be  use- 
ful, must  be  impartial;  else  it  hcconies  the  instru- 
ment of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instea,d  of 
a  defence  against  it.  Excessive  partiality  for  one 
foreign  nation,  and  excessive  dislike  of  another, 
cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second  tlie 
arts  of  influence  on  the  other.  Real  patriots,  who 
may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favouiite,  are  lia,ble 
to  become  suspected  and  odious;  while  its  tools  and 
dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  surrender  their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to 
foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending  our  commercial  re- 
lations, to  have  with  them  as  little  political  connex- 
ion as  possible.  So  far  as  we  ha^e  already  form- 
ed engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  v>it!!  perfect 
good  faitii.     Here  let  us  stop 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  winch  to 
us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence 
she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the 
causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to 
implicate  ourselves,  by  artificial  ties,  in  tljc  ordina- 
ry vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  com- 
binations aiid  collisions  of  Jierfriendsiiips  or  enmi- 
ties. Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites 
and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different  course.  If  we 
remain  one  people,  under  an  efficient  government, 
the  period  is  not  far  off,  when  we  may  defy  mate- 
vial  injury  from  external  annoyance;  when  we  may 
take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality, 
we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulous- 
ly respected;  when  belligerent  nations,  under  the 
impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us.  will 
not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation:  wheji 
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wc  may  choose  peace  or  \var,  as  our  interest,  guid- 
ed by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

Why  fi)rego  the  ad\  antages  of  so  peculiar  a  situ- 
ation? AVjjy  quit  our  o\vn  to  stand  upon  foreign 
ground ?  Vvhy,  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with 
that  of  ail}  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  toils  of  Euro])cau  ambition,  ri- 
valship,  interest,  humour  or  caprice. 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent 
alliances,  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world;  so 
far.  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it:  for  let 
iTie  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing  infi- 
delity to  existing  engagements.  1  hold  the  maxim 
no  loss  applicable  to  public  tban  to  private  affairs, 
that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it, 
therefore,Jet  those  eiigagcnients  be  observed  in  their 
genuine  sense.  But  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessa- 
r\,  and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taki)ig  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suita- 
ble establishments,  in  a  rcspectabie  defensive  pos- 
ture, we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances 
foi-  extraordinary  emergencies. 
Harmony  an»l  a  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations, 
are  recommended  by  policy,  humanity  and  interest. 
Bttt  even  our  commercial  p«)li(y  should  hold  an 
c(|ual  and  impartial  hand;  neither  seeking  nor  gran- 
ting exclusive  favours  or  picforences;  consulting 
the  natural  course  of  thingK;  diffusing  vm\  diversi- 
fying by  gentle  means  tlie  stirams  of  rommerce, 
but  forcing  notliing:  establishing,  with  jjowers  so 
disposed,  in  ordtr  to  gi>e  ti-ade  a  stablr  course,  to 
define  the  rights  of  our  men  hants,  and  to  enable 
the  go\crnment  to  support  them;  conventional  rules 
of  inter(  ourse,  tlie  bes-t  that  jircsent  circ  umslances 
and  mutual  opinion  will  permit,  but  temporary,  and 
liable  to  be  frt)m  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied, 
as(  xpcrience  and  <  ircuuistances  shall  dictate:  con- 
fltantl\  keeping  in  view,  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation 
to  look  for  disinterested  favours  from  another;  that 
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it  must  pay  ^^  itli  a  portion  of  its  independence  fof 
whatever  it  may  accept  under  that  character;  that 
by  such  acceptance,  it  may  place  itself  in  the  con- 
dition of  having  given  equivalents  for  nominal  fa- 
vours, and  yet  of  being  I'eproached  with  ingratitude 
for  not  giving  more.  There  can  be  no  greater  er- 
ror than  to  expect,  or  calculate  upon  real  favours 
from  nation  to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which  expe- 
rience must  cure,  wliich  ajustpride  ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you.  my  countrymen,  these  counsels 
of  an  old  and  affectionate  friend,  I  dare  not  hope 
tliey  will  make  the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I 
could  wish:  that  they  will  control  the  usual  current 
of  the  passions,  or  prevent  our  nation  from  running 
tiie  course  which  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of 
nations!  but.  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself,  that  they 
may  be  productive  of  some  partial  benefit,  some  oc- 
casional good:  tliattiiey  may  now  and  then  recur  to 
moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit;  to  warn  against 
tlie  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue;  to  guard  against 
t!ie  impostures  of  pretended  patriotism;  this  hope 
will  l)e  a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for  your 
welfare,  by  which  they  have  been  dictated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties, 
I  have  been  guided  by  the  principles  which  have 
been  delineated,  tlie  public  records  and  other  evi- 
'leiices  of  my  conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to 
the  world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my  own 
conscience  is.  that  I  have,  at  least,  believed  my- 
self to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  w  ar  in  Europe, 
my  proclamation  of  the22d  o£  April,  1793,  is  the 
index  to  my  plan.  Sanctioned  by  your  approving 
voice,  and  by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
liouses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that  measure  has 
continually  governed  me,  uninfluenced  by  any  at- 
tempts to  deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of  tlie 
host  lights  I  could  obtain,  I  was  well  satisfied  that 
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our  countrj',  under  all  the  circumstances  of  tlie  cas^, 
liiul  ii  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in  duty  and  inte- 
rest, to  take  a  neutral  position.  Having  taken  it,  I 
determined,  as  tar  as  should  dei>end  upon  me,  to 
maintain  it  witli  moderation,  perseverance  and 
firmness.  The  considei'ations  which  i-espect  tlic 
riglit  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  necessary  on  this 
occasion  to  detail.  1  will  onl\  observe,  th.it  ac- 
cording to  my  underslaiuling  of  the  matter,  that 
right,  so  f:ir  from  being  «i<  nied  by  any  of  the  belli- 
gerent powei*s,  has  been  virtually  admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  may  be 
inferred  without  any  thing  nioi-e,  from  the  obliga- 
tion which  justice  and  Inmianity  ini])ose  on  every 
nation,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  to- 
vvai«is  other  nntions. 

Tiie  inducements  of  interest  for  observing  that 
«on«!uct  \\\\\  bebes<^  irferird  to  your  own  reflections 
and  exiHM'ience.  A^  ith  me  a  predominant  motive 
has  hern,  to  endeavour  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  a)ul  iuature  its  yet  i-eccnt  institutions,  and 
to  progress,  without  interniiition,  to  that  lUgree  of 
strength  and  consistency,  wliicli  is  necessary  to  give 
it,  humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its  own  for- 
tunes. 

Though,  in  i-eviewing  the  incidents  of  my  admin- 
istration,! am  unconscious  of  intentional  error,  I  am 
nevertheless  too  sensible  of  n»y  <'r*fects.  not  to  think 
it  piobal>l<'  tliat  I  may  1i;\m'  roniuiittrd  many  eirors. 
Wliatevei' they  may  lie.  1  fervently  beseech  the  Al- 
miglity  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they 
mt^tend.  1  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hoj)e  that 
my  country  will  never  cease  to  \  lew  them  w  ith  indul- 
gence: and  that,  after  frn  ty-fi>  e  years  of  my  life  ded- 
lated  to  its  s(r\ice.  with  an  upright  zeal,  the  fault* 
of  incompi'tent  abilities  will  be ''onsigned  to  oblivi- 
on, asm,\>elf  mupt  soon  be  to  the  njansions  of  rest. 

•J^cJying  on  its  kinchjess  in  this  as  in  other  things. 
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and  actuated  by  that  fervent  love  towards  it.  which 
is  so  natural  to  a  man,  who  views  it  in  tlie  native 
soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  several  gene- 
rations, I  anticipate  w  ith  pleasing  expectation  that 
retreat,  in  which  I  promise  myself  to  realize,  with- 
)ut  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking  in  the 
midst  of  my  fellow-citizens,  the  benign  influence  of 
good  laws  under  a  free  government:  the  ever  favor- 
ite object  of  my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  F 
trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labours,  and  dangers. 
G.  WASHINGTON. 
United  States,  17th  Sept.  1796. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  compiler  has  given,  in  the  present  edition, 
several  original  biographical  sketches,  written  by 
3ome  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  our  country;  and 
he  deems  it  proper  to  state,  that  since  the  present 
edition  has  been  put  to  pi-ess,  he  has  received 
other  original  sketches,  whidi  will  be  reserved 
for  the  third  edition,  to  be  comprised  in  an  octa- 
vo volume,  and  to  contain  between  four  and  five 
hundred  pages.  The  very  flattering  encourage- 
ment already  received  for  fhe  third  edition,  would 
justify  the  Editor  in  putting  it  to  press  immediately; 
but  having  promised  gentlemen  in  various  parts  of 
the  Union,  to  delay  it  to  enable  tliem  to  collect  and 
prepare  sketches  of  our  deceased  heroes,  sages,  and 
statesmen,  of  the  revolution,  it  will  not  be  put  to 
press  until  early  next  spring. 

The  com})iler  tenders  his  sincere  thanks  to  those 
gentlemen  wlio  have  so  liberally  patronised  the 
work,  and  who  furnished  materials  for  it,  and  we 
may  with  confidence  assert,  that  "as  Americans, 
v.e  hail  with  deliglit  any  attempt  to  rescue  from 
oblivion  the  words  or  actions  of  those  whose  names 
we  have  been  taught  to  revere," 

Easton,  Femmjlvania,  Mgust  12,  1823. 
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